WASHINGTON  COLLEGE 

j'T  is  fitting  that,  in  a  Guide  to  the  City  of  Washington,  a  representative 
school  should  have  place.  The  Washington  College,  3d  and  T  Streets, 
N.  E.,  is  about  equi-distant  from  the  White  House  and  the  Capitol,  in 
plain  view  of  the  latter,  and  easily  reached  by  street  car  from  either  in 
less  than  twenty  minutes. 

It  is  the  most  beautifully  located  and  thoroughly  epuipped  school  for 
young  ladies  at  the  National  Capital. 

The  charming:  park  of  ten  acres,  with  its  stately  oaks  and  maples  and 
its  richly-covered  blue  grass  lawns  is  the  admiration  of  all  visitors. 

No  picture  can  do  it  justice. 

The  exceeding  healthfulness  of  the  place,  the  wholesome  and  rational 
courses  of  instruction  offered,  the  able  and  efficient  teachers  in  charge,  the 
excellent  menu  served,  the  elegant  room-furnishings,  the  representative  class 
of  young  ladies  received,  the  affectionate  home  care  given,  the  scrupulously 
careful  discipline  exercised,  and  the  unequalled  advantages  peculiar  to  the 
beautiful  Capital  of  our  country  conspire  to  make  the  WASHINGTON 
COLLEGE  the  ideal  school  to  the  most  exacting  parents  for  their  daughters. 

A  welcome  to  any  to  visit  the  school,  and  catalogues  sent 
on  request. 

F.  MENEFEE,  President 


Atlantic  City's  Well  Known  Hostelry 


HOTEL  DENNIS 


ATLANTIC    CITY,   N.  J. 


Beautifully  situated,  direetly  facing  the  ocean.  Large 
Sun  Parlors  at  end  of  hall  on  each  sleeping  floor  over- 
looking the  sea.  New  private  baths  containing  hot  and  cold 
sea  and  fresh  ^vater.     All  golf  privileges.     Booklet  mailed. 
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Unobstructed  View  from  Every  Point 


WALTER   J.  BUZBY,  Proprietor, 


Successor  to  Joseph  H.  'Borton. 


The   Pullman  Automatic 
Ventilator. 

"The  Blood  is  the  Life  of  the  Body."  Physiology,  of  course, 
continus  this.  But  the  Oxygen  of  the  air  is  the  Life  of  the 
Blood.  Our  Breathing  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
through  the  lungs,  this  Oxygen  to  the  Blood,  that  the  lattcr 
may  sustain  Life.  Life  can  be  maintained  for  a  considerable 
time  without  food,  but  deprive  us  of  AIR  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  we  cease  to  exist. 

Air  that  has  been  once  breathed,  if  kept  about  us  to  be 
breathed  again,  is  poison,  hence  the  reason  why  VENTILA- 
TION is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Health  and  Life, 
and  the  neglect  of  it,  the  cause  of  such  a  large  percentage  of 
invalidism  and  death! 


THE  OLD  MISAINCE  W/\V. 


THE  PULLMAN  PROPER  WAY. 


TPU^     r».,il_^_._     \7'.^^*:i~*^— -    INTeet  all  the  essentials  of  proper 

The   Pullman  Ventilators  ventilation,  viz.,  thcvid- 

mit  FRESH  AIR  by  NATURAL  inflow,  and  so  gendy,  yet  constaiitly, 
that  there  are  no  drafts  or  currents,  and  no  sudden  lowering  of  temperature. 

This  device  is  for  Steam  and  Street  Cars;  for  Offices,  Hospitals,  Hotels, 
Bedrooms,  Churches,  Schools,  Theatres,  Carriages,  and  Cabins  and  Saloons 
of  all  steam  and  sailing  craft.  As  a  system  of  VENTILATION  it  is  the 
most  perfect,  simple,  inexpensive,  and  durable. 

Each  Ventilator  may  be  opened  or  closed  at  will. 

The  Pullman  Automatic  Ventilator  Company 

Offices  in  Loan  <Sr  Trust  Building, 
Send  for  Literature  Washington,   D.   C. 
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AN   TNTRODUCTION  TO  WASHINGTON. 


^ 

Washington  has  two  railway  stations 
and  one  steamboat  landing.  The  railway 
stations  are  : 

(1)  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Station,  at 
New  Jersey  Avenue  and  C  Street,  one 
block  north  of  the  Capitol 
grounds.  Into  this  old,  Railway 
ante  bellum  station  (jf  the  Stations. 
oldest  working  railroad  in 
the  country  come  the  Royal  Blue  and  all 
other  trains  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  sys- 
tem and  its  connections  from  the  North 
and  West,  and  from  the  South  by  way  of 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Street  cars  may 
be  taken  here  for  any  part  of  the  city,  and 
baggage  wagons  and  electric;  cabs  will  be 
found  in  waiting.  It  has  no  restaurant, 
but  several  exist  near  by. 

(2)  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station,  at 
Sixth  and  B  streets.  This  is  half  a  lilock 
from  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  midway  be- 
tween the  Capitol  and  the  Treasury,  and 
convenient  to  street  cars.  Carriages  and 
express  wagons  are  always  in  waiting 
This   is  the  station   for  all   trains  of  the 

Pennsylvania  (Baltimore  &  Potomac)  and  Northern  Central  railroads,  and  their  con- 
nections north  and  east,  including  the  through  trains  to  and  from  Boston  ;  and  for 
trains  to  and  from  the  South  over  the  Southern  Railway,  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  Seaboard  Air  Line.  There  is  an  excellent  restaurant  in  the 
building,  which,  though  rather  small,  is  convenient. 

The  Steamboat  Landing  for  all  Potomac  boats  and  ferries  —  Norfolk,  ]\Iount  Vernon, 
Alexandria,   etc.,    is   at  the  foot  of  Seventh   Street.     Steamboat  leaves 
for  Fort  Monroe  and  Norfolk  every  evening  at  6.0O.  Steamboats. 

The  street-car  system  of  the  city  is  extensive  and  convenient.     All 
the  principal  lines  are  operated  on  the  underground  electric  trolley  system,  and  all  are 
controlled  by  either  the  Capital  Traction  Company  or  the  Metropolitan  Railroad  Com- 
pany.    Each  transfers  from  line  to  line  of  its  own  system. 

The  cars  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  are  green  or  yellow.     The  green  cars  run  between 
Georgetown   and  the  Navy  Yard  ;    the  yellow  cars  between  Mount   Pleasant,   at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Fourteenth  Street,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road Station.     These  lines  separate  at  the  Peace  Monument,  and  at  New      Street  Cars. 
York  Avenue,  and  both  transfer  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Seventh 
Street  line.     The  Seventh  Street  line  runs  from  the  Arsenal  and  steamboat  wharves 
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iioitli  to  llic  boiinilaiy.  where  it  connects  witli  the  Uiiiihtwood  line  I'or  tlie  Soldiers' 
Home,  Hrii;lit\voo(l.  iiiul  other  suimrhs  to  Fort  (Jreen.  eii^ht  miles  from  the  Treasury.  A 
line  alonij-  V  Street  connects  the  Seventh  and  Fourteenth  street  lines,  and  extends  to  the 
boundary  at  l\ock  Creek,  where  it  coiuiects  with  the  cars  for  Zoological  Park  and 
Clu'vy  Chase.  The  Chevy  Chase  cars  also  come  directly  to  the  Treasury  during  the 
busy  hours  of  the  day.  The  above  lines  are  operated  by  the  Capital  Traction  Coniivuiy 
and  cxchanui'  free  transbrs. 

The  Metropolitan  lines  extend  from  (Jcorgctowti  along  M  Strcci,  Connecticut  Ayenue, 
\i.  Fourteenth,  and  F  streets  to  Capitol  Hill,  where  they  skirt  the  yvestern  and  northern 
side  oi'  the  Capiti>l  grounds,  pass  the  liibrary  of  Congress,  and  run  eastward  to  the  cilgu 
of  thecilv.  This  is  popularly  known  as  the  F  Stri'ct  line.  At  (Jcorgc- 
Suburban  t"^vn  it  connects  with  a  line  up  the  Potomac  Valley  to  Cabin  ,Iohn  Bridge 

Lj(H^5^  ;uid  Creat  Falls,  and  also  one  to  Temiallylown  and  Rockville.     This  com- 

pany also  controls  the  Connecticut  .\ venue  line  to  Mount  Pk'asant  ;  tin' 
Elcycnth  Street.  Ninth  Street,  and  Rrightwood  lines;  the  Bt'lt  line;  Iwo  lines  i>cne- 
trating  the  Northeastern  (piarter.  ime  of  which  extends  to  Benning.  and  connects  with 
a  steam  railroad  for  Chesapeake  l>each  ;  anil  the  two  suburban  lines  northeastward,  one 
reaching  l>rookland.  and  the  other  Hyattsville.  P>ladensburg.  Kiverdale.  and  other  vil- 
lages to  Berwyn.  Md.  All  oi'  these  exchange  transfers,  and  all  ta'uter  at  the  Treasury, 
but  tln'  various  divisions  are  not  separated  by  the  colors  of  the  cars. 

Fare  evirvwhere  within  the  city.  Ti  cents  ;  and  six  tickets  are  sold  for  Oo  cents,  good 
upon  all  lines.  A  line  of  herdics  also  runs  upon  Sixteenth  Street,  which  exchanges 
transfers  with  the  F  Street  line  at  the  corner  of  11  and  Sixteenth  Street. 

Hacks  and  cabs  are  numerous,  :uul  not  expensive,  and  the  authorized  rates  are  as 
folknvs  : 

Onc-llorse  V<Iiichs.  P.y  the  trip  — Pay  rates,  between  5  a.  m.  and  12.30  a.  >t., 
each  passenger,  fifteen  squares  or  less,  2.")  cents;  each  additional  five  stjuares  or  parts 
of  squari's,  10  cents.  Midnight  rates,  lu'tween  I'J.oO  A.  M.  and  5  .\,  M., 
Put)|]c  each   passenger,   liftt'i'U  squares  lU"  less.   40  cents;  each  additional   live 

Carriages.  stpiares  or  parts  of  stpiares.  15  cents.  By  the  hour  — Day  rates,  one 
or  two  passengers,  Ih-st  hour.  To  cents;  each  additional  quarter  hour 
or  part  thereof,  20  cents;  three  or  four  passengers,  first  hour,  $1;  each  additional 
quarter  hour  or  part  thereof.  25  cents.     Midnight  rates  about  double  these. 

Tico-Ifoffic  Vc/tirUs.  About  double  the  rates  for  one-horse  cabs.  The  law  says  that 
when  yehicles  are  not  engaged  by  the  hour,  triji  rates  shall  be  charged  :  but  when 
charges  for  consecutive  trips  exceed  rates  per  hour,  charges  shall  be  by  the  hour. 

Both  the  Pennsylvania  imd  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railway  companies  maintain  a  system 
of  cabs  intended  especially  for  persons  going  to  and  from  their  stations,  but  ayailable 
for  general  services.  Those  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Company  are  electric  automobiles. 
Bicycles  are  extremely  numerous  in  Washington,  and  many  places  exist 
BiCKks.  where  they  can  be  rented.     The  law  requires  them  to  keep  off  the  side- 

walks, avoid  excessive  speed,  and  carry  lamps  at  night.  The  favorite 
out-of-town  run  is  up  the  Potomac, 

An  alphabetical  list  of  hotels  w\\\  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

Restaurants  have  multiplied  and  impi'oyed  in  Washington  tluring  the  last  ten  years. 
The  most  famous  restaurants  in  Washington,  since  the  disappearance  of  AVormleys 
and  Welckers.  are  the  Chamberlin  and  Harveys,  The  former  occupies 
Hotels  and  :i  double  house  at  I  and  Fifteenth  streets,  and  serves  game  and  costly 
Restaurants,  delicacies  beloved  of  clubmen,  prepared  in  the  Southern  style  which  has 
made  its  terrapin,  canvasbacks,  etc..  celebrated.  The  other.  Harvey's. 
at  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street,  is  noted  for  its  oysters.    These  and  the 
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Shonibam,  Gordon,  and  Ralci.uli  are  favorite  resorts  for  after- the -tlieater  suppers. 
On  F,  G,  Ninth,  Seventh,  and  other  streets  iu  the  region  near  the  public  l)viildings,  are 
a  large  number  of  dairies,  bakeries,  ice-cream  saloons,  and  eating-places  of  every  grade, 
resorted  to  by  government  clerks,  men  and  women,  high  and  low.  Dining-rooms  are 
numerous  on  the  avenue  and  in  Georgetown,  'i'hc  restaurants  in  the  Capitol  are  good, 
especially  that  in  the  Senate  basement,  and  tlicic  arc  good  ones  at  the  iiihrary  of  Con- 
gress and  National  Museum. 

Professional  boarding-houses,  often  with  the  names  and  i)rctcnsions  of  "  hotels,"  are 
plentiful,  particularl\'  in  the  region  north  of  the  avenue,  between  Tenth  and  Fourteenth 
streets,   and   in    the    neighborhood   of   the  Pension   Building;    and   this 
(|uartcr  also  abounds  in  private  houses  renting  rooms  and  perhaps  fur-        BoarUingf- 
nishiiig  lioard.     All  these  are  indicated  by  small  signs  disi)layed  at  the  hOUses. 

door  or  in  a  window.    The  best  plan  for  a  person  desiring  such  quarters 
is  to  walk  about,  observe  these  signs,  and  examine  what  suits  him.     A  man  and  his 
wife  can  get  very  comfortable  lodging  and  board  for  $60  to  $75  a  month. 

The  shops  of  Washington  are  extensive  and  line.     The  principal  shoitping  streets  are 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Seventh,  Ninth,  F,  and  G  streets,  between  Ninth 
and  Fourteenth  streets,  but  there  are  local  groups  of  stores,  especially  for  Shops. 

provisions,  on  Capitol   Hill,  iu  Georgetown,  and  along  II  Street,  N.  E. 

The  District  of  Columbia  had  a  peculiar  origin,   and  its  constitution  and  history 
account  for  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  present  capital  city.     The  first  Congress 
of  the  United  States  had  the  task  of  establishing  a  Federal  capital,  under 
a  plan  for  taking  in  some  small  tract  of  land  and  exercising  exclusive  Origin  of 

jurisdiction  over  it.     In  1790  a  bill  was  passed,  after  many  postpone-  District 

mcnts  and  much  hot  discussion,  accepting  from  the  States  of  Maryland  of  Columbia. 
and  Virginia  a  tract  ten  miles  scjuan;  on  the  Potomac,  to  be  called  the 
District  of  Columbia;  but  in  ISffi  Virginia's  portion  —  some  thirty-six  square  miles 
south  of  the  river  —  was  ceded  back  to  her.  Three  Commissioners  were  appointed 
by  the  President  (Washington)  to  purchase  the  land  from  its  owners,  and  to  jjrovide 
suitable  buildings  for  the  (government.  Major  Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant,  a  French 
engineer  who  had  fought  in  the  Uevolutiou,  was  appointed  to  lay  out  the  city,  but 
proved  so  irreconcilable  to  discipline  that  it  became  necessary  to  dismiss  him,  though 
his  plan  was  es'entially  followed  by  Ellicott,  his  assistant,  who  succeeded  him. 

The  avenues  were  named  after  the  States,  and  in  a  certain  order.  By  reason  of  its 
midway  and  influential  position,  that  had  already  given  it  the  excellent  soubri(iuet 
"  Keystone  State,"  Pennsylvania  was  entitled  to  the  name  of  the  great 
central  avenue.  The  avenues  south  of  this  received  the  names  of  the  Arrangement 
Southern  States ;  the  avenues  which  cros.sed  Pennsylvania  were  named  of  Streets. 
after  the  Middle  States,  Maryland,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York, 
while  the  New  England  States  Wi're  left  to  designate  the  avemies  tlien  regarded  as 
remote  possibilities  among  the  swamps  and  hills  of  the  northwest.  The  curious  way 
in  which  the  capital  has  developed  along  the  lines  of  the  last-named  group  is  typical 
of  the  growth  and  change  in  the  balance  of  the  whole  country  since  L'Enfant's  day. 

The  rectilinear  streets  run  exactly  north  and  south  and  east  and  west.  The  streets 
ruiming  east  and  west  are  known  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  so  we  have  North  A 
and  South  A,  North  B  and  South  B,  and  so  on ;  at  right  angles  to  the  alphabetical 
stnsets  are  the  streets  l)earing  numbers,  and  beginning  their  house  enumeration  at 
a  line  running  due  north  and  south  through  the  Capitol.  This  divides  the  city  into 
four  (|uarters,  Northwest,  Northeast,  Southeast,  and  Southwest,  each  with  its  own  set 
of  numbers  for  the  houses,  arranged  ujion  the  decimal  syst(!m  —  that  is,  100  numbers 
for  each  block.     This  is  repeated  in  a  direction  away  from  each  of  the  Capitol  streets; 
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all  addresses,  therefore,  should  bear  the  added  designation  of  the  quarter  liy  its 
initials  —  N.  W.,  N.  E.,  S.  E.,  or  S.  W.  In  this  book,  as  nearly  everything  mentioned 
is  in  the  Northwest  Quarter,  these  initials  are  uniformly  omitted  for  that  (juarter, 
but  are  always  supjilied  elsewhere. 

In  ISliO  the  scat  of  (iovcrnnicnt  was  established   in   Washington  City,  whieh  was 
lirst   so  ealletl,   it  is  said,  by  the  (Commissioners  in  1791.     The  General  himself,  who 
was  its  most  active  promoter,  always  spoke  of  it  as  the  Federal  City. 
Early  The  town  was  all  in  the  woods,  and  had  only  3,000  inhabitants,  mostly 

History.  living  in   the  northwestern   quarter,   or  on  Capitol   Hill.     Nevertheless 

it  grew  until  1814,  when,  after  a  weak  resistance  at  Bladensburg,  it  was 
captured  by  the  British,  who  set  fire  to  the  public  buildings  and  some  private  resi- 
dences, intending  to  destroy  the  town  altogether.  A  hurricane  of  wind  and  rain 
came  that  night  to  complete  the  destruction  in  some  respects,  but  this  extinguished 
the  conflagralion.  Next  day  the  British  left  in  a  panic  of  causeless  fear,  excepting 
a  large  contingent  of  deserters,  who  took  this  opportiuiity  to  stay  behind  and  "grow 
up  with  the  country."  The  city  was  immediately  rebuilt,  and  in  18(50  it  contained 
(il.OOO  inhabitants.  When  the  Civil  War  was  over  the  city  found  itself  with  an 
cnhirged  population  and  a  vastly  greater  importance. 

The  population  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  the  city,  is  now  about  300.000, 
and  it  is  steadily  growing.    The  Federal  Government,  in  lieu  of  assessed  taxes,  contributes 
one-half  of   all  the  District's  cxpen.scs,  and   practically  has  done  much 
Population.       more  than  that  in  the  form  of  public  grounds,  boulevards,  and  reserva- 
tions free  to  the  public,  and  maintained  at  the  public  expense. 
The  relations  of  the  District  and  Federal  City  to  the  Union  are  very  peculiar.     After 
several  exiH'rimcnts  in  municipal  government,  Congress  created  a  form  of  administra- 
tion of  District  and  city  affairs,  which  consists  simply  of  two  civilian 
District  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  President,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 

Government.     :ind  one  army  engineer  officer  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  AVar,  the  three 
constituting    a   Hoard  of    Commissioners  for  three  years.      They  are 
empowered  by  Congress  to  make,  and  change  at  will,  building,  health,  and  police  regu- 
lations.    They  also  appoint  all  subordinate  otticials  and  clerks. 

They  are  required  to  make  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy  annual  esti- 
mati'S  for  all  the  expenditures  within  the  District  for  the  ensuing  j-ear.  One-half  of  the 
amount  to  be  raised  is  assessed  upon  the  District,  the  other  half  is  appropriated  by 
Congress.  The  headquarters  of  District  affairs  is  in  the  District  Building  on  Louisiana 
Avi'nue.  near  City  Hall.  The  District  courts,  except  the  Police  Court,  are  in  the  Cit}'^ 
Hall,  an  old  building  in  Judiciary  Square,  facing  Four-and-a-half  Street,  where  the 
Maishal  and  certain  other  functionaries  also  have  offices.  It  was  in  this  edifice,  built  for 
the  courthouse,  that  Garfield's  assassin,  Guiteau,  was  tried,  and  other  noted  cases  have 
been  heard  there.  In  front  of  it.  upon  a  marble  column,  stands  a  monument  of  Lincoln 
carved  by  Lot  Flannery,  who  has  been  described  as  a  '•self-taught  sculptor." 


II. 


A  TOUR  OF  THE  CAPITOL. 


THE  CAPITOL -FROM  CAPITOL  GROUNDS. 

The  great  advantage  tliat  Washington  enjoys  in  having  been  intelligently  platted 
before  any  building  of  consequence  had  begun,  is  signally  shown  in  the  choice  of  this 
central  and  sightly  hilltop  as  the  position  of  the  Capitol.     The  grounds 
in  front  of  the  building  vpere  made  perfectly  level,  but  in  the  rear  they  Capitol 

sloped  downward  some  eighty  feet  to  the  Potomac  fiats,  which  are  over-  Grounds. 

flowed  occasionally  even  yet.  The  present  arrangement  of  the  park  dates 
from  1874,  when  it  was  enlarged  to  its  present  enclosure  of  forty-six  acres,  and  beautified 
by  the  late  Frederick  Law  Olmstead.  The  splendid  marble  terraces  on  the  western  side 
of  the  building,  and  their  ornamental  approaches,  together  costing  $200, 000,  area  part 
of  the  general  scheme  of  outdoor  decoration,  which  each  year  becomes  more  admirable 
as  the  trees  and  shrubberies  mature.  A  pretty  feature  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
park  is  the  ivy-covered  rest-house,  one  window  of  which  looks  into  a  grotto.  The  low 
stone  towers,  becoming  vine-covered,  in  the  western  parts  of  the  park,  are  the  orifices 
through  which  is  drawn  the  supply  of  fresh  air  for  the  ventilation  of  the  Senate  cham- 
ber and  hall  of  Representatives.      Immediately  in  front  (east)  of  the  Capitol  is  the 
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Plaza,  where  vast  crowds  assemble  to  witness  i)resi(leiitial  inaugurations,  and  here, 
racing  tlic  main  cnlranct',  stands  Greeuough's  statue  of  Washington,  sitting  in  a  curule 
chair  as  tlie  lirst  great  trilninii  of  tlie  American  people. 

A  statue  of  Wasliington  was  ordered  l)y  Congress  in  1832,  to  signalize  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  his  liirth.     Tiie  commission  was  given  to  Horatio  CTreeuough,  who  was 

then  residing  in  Florence,  Italy,  the  only  restriction  upon  the  execution 
Crccnough's  of  his  plan  being  that  it  should  not  l)e  equestrian,  and  that  the  counte- 
StatUC  of  nance  should  conform  to  that  of  the  Iloudon  statue.     His  price  of  |20,- 

WashingiC.    OOO  was  accepted,  and  he  devoted  the  principal  part  of  his  time  for  eight 

years  to  its  comi)letion.  The  intention  was  to  place  this  statue  in  the 
eentci'  of  the  rotunda,  over  the  mausoleum  provided  for  Washington  in  the  undercroft; 
but  by  the  iime  it  was  comiiieted  and  had  been  brought  here  in  a  special  ship  (1841),  the 
idea  of  i)lac:ng  the  bones  of  Washington  in  the  Capitol  had  been  abandoned,  and  it  was 
decided  to  leave  it  out-of-doors.  This  statue,  which  is  covered  from  the  weather  in 
winter  and  invisible,  is  of  Carrara  marble,  and  represents,  in  heroic  size,  the  Father 
of  his  Country  in  a.  Roman  toga,  which  has  slipped  from  his  shoulders,  lifting  a  hand  of 
warning  and  advice  to  the  nation.  As  a  work  of  art,  it  has  caused  great  controversy 
among  jnople  of  taste.  It  is  probable  that  we  know  too  much  of  Washington  as  a  man 
—  he  is  too  near  to  us  —  to  make  an  attempt  at  classic  idealization  of  him  seem  natural  or 
pleasing. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  July  !).  1T90,  which  established  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
the  National  Capital,  provided  that  prior  to  the  first  Monday  pf  December,  1800,  the 
Commissioners  should  have  tinished  a  suitable  building  for  the  sessions  of  Congress. 
When  the  Commissioners  had  accepted  L'Eufant's  plan  for  the  city,  they  found  this  hill 

selected  by  him  as  the  site  of  the  national  legislative  halls,  and  as  soon  as 
Beginning's  the  Commissioni'rs  could  accumulate  money  enough  from  their  land  sales 
of  the  tt)  make  a  respectable  showing,,  they  began  the  erection  of  the  two  build- 

Capitol.  ings  first  needed  —  the  Executive  "Mansion  and  the  Congressional  halls 

and  offices,  which  at  Jefferson's  suggestion,  it  is  said,  came  to  be  called 
the  Capitol.  One  of  the  interesting  features  of  early  life  at  the  seat  of  Government  is 
the  degree  to  wliieli  formal  classics  ruled  in  taste.  The  corner-stones  were  laid  with 
Masonic  rites  and  all  possible  parade,  George  Washington  officiating.  October  18,  1793, 
was  the  date  at  the  President's  House  ;  but  the  corner-stone  of  the  Capitol  ^marked  in 
189.")  by  a  bronze  plate)  w^as  not  laid  until  September  18,  1793.  Materials  were  slow  and 
uncertain,  and  had  not  Virginia  and  Maryland  advanced  the  money  Congress  refused, 
the  work  would  have  stopi:)ed  altogether.  The  town  was  yet  only  a  muddy  village  in 
the  woods  ;  and  the  Commissioners  had  to  tight  oppcjsitiou  and  obstacles  at  eveiy  step. 
Nevertheless  an  edifice,  such  as  it  was,  was  read}^  for  the  Government,  which  came  from 
Philadelphia,  bag  and  baggage,  in  a  single  sloop,  and  took  possession  during  Octo- 
ber, 1800. 

Whose  was  the  plan  has  excited  much  controversy,  for  several  minds  contributed. 
The  original  sketch  came  from  Doctor  Thornton,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  then 

in  charge  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  so  pleased  Washington  that  it  was 
Plan  and  adopted.     The  plans  were  redrawn  bj^  Stephen  H.  Hallett,  who  was  a 

/\rchitects.        student  of  Nash,  the  most  famous  house-builder  of  his  time.     Hoban, 

the  architect  of  the  White  House,  and  others  made  suggestions,  so  that 
Thornton's  plan  was  much  modified  ;  still  less  did  it  foreshadow  the  Capitol  of  to-day. 
Only  the  north  wing,  or  that  part  of  the  main  building  containing  the  present 
Supn'me  Court  rooms,  was  finished  in  1800,  the  opposite  wing  not  being  ready  until 
1811.  A  wooden  pas.sageway  connected  them  across  the  space  now  occupied  by  the 
basement  of  the  rotunda.     The  expenditure  up  to  that  time  had  been  $787,000.     When, 
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in  1S14,  the  British  caiiturcd  the  citj',  they  entered  the  legislative  halls,  held  a  mock 
session  of  Congress,  and  soon  the  building  was  in  tlames.  In  1815  Congress  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  tlu;  Treasury  to  borrow  .|50(),0()0  to  begin  repairs  (for  the  walls  stood), 
and  in  1818  undertook  the  erection  of  the  central  part.  B.  H.  Latrobe  took  the  archi- 
tectural superintendence  of  the  restoration,  while  the  new  central  structure  was  planned 
and  supervised  by  Charles  BuKinch.  The  original  building  was  completed  in  1827,  at  a 
cost,  including  the  grading  of  the  grounds,  repairs,  etc.,  of  not  quite  $2,500,000.  A  fire 
in  the  library  compelled  the  rebuilding  of  the  western  front  in  1851,  when  additions  were 

made,  and  the  same  year  the  corner-stones  of  the  extensions,  now  known 
Cost.  as  the  House  and  Senate  wings,  were  laid  ;  but  these  were  not  completed 

until  1859  (at  a  cost  of  nearly  $9,000,000).  Meanwhile  the  low  wooden 
dome  which  had  temporarily  covered  the  rotunda  was  removed  in  1856,  and  the  erection 
of  the  present  iron  dome  was  begun. 

Add  to  the  sums  above  noted  a  million  dollars  for  adtlitioual  space  for  the  grounds 
and  the  obtaining  of  water,  two  millions  for  improvements  of  the  grounds  and  terraces, 
another  million  for  repairs  and  improvements  on  the  building  itself,  and  various  other 
items,  and  the  cost  of  the  Capitol  approaches  $15,000,000. 

The  original  and  proper  front  of  the  Capitol  is  the  eastern,  and  the  city  has  grown 
LK'hiud  rather  than  before  the  statehouse  of  the  nation,  as  it  was  expected  to  do. 
This  contingency  has  been  met  by  improvements  at  the  rear  of  the  building  to 
increase  the  stateliness  of  its  approaches,  so  that  the  Capitol  now  has  two  faces,  different 
but  substantially  equal  in  merit.  Tlie  western  front,  although  on  the  side  from  which 
most  visitors  ai)pn)ach.  re(]uires  a  long,  toilsome  climbing  of  terraces  and  steps;  whereas 
1  he  street  cars  carry  passengers  to  the  level  of  the  basement  on  the  south  side,  and  on 
the  north  side  almost  to  the  very  entrance.  It  is  therefore  easier,  as  well  as  more  proper, 
to  begin  one's  survey  of  the  great  structure  at  the  architect's  original  front  door. 

This  eastern  front  is  imposing  from  every  standpoint.  One  of  the  most  satis- 
factory views  of  it  is  that  obtained  from  the  little  car-pa.ssengers' shelter  on  the  north 

side  of  the  grounds.  The  massive  and  classic  proportions  of  the  Senate 
East  Front,      wing  are  near  at  hand,  and  its  ornamental  front  cuts  deeply  into  the 

dome,  whose  supports  sink  away  in  grand  perspective  to  the  Representa- 
tive wing,  while  the  majestic  dome  itself  rises  tier  upon  tier  of  columns  and  circling 
architraves  to  its  convergent  roof  and  statue-crowned  tholus.  There  is  a  wonderful 
feeling  of  breadth  and  grandeur,  yet  of  buoyancy,  in  this  oblique  aspect  of  the  noble 
pile  — all  sunny  white,  save  the  color  in  the  folds  of  the  flag. 

The  Capitol  is  751  feet  long,  350  feet  in  greatest  width,  and  covers  nearly  four  acres 
of  ground,  with  153,112  square  feet  of  floor  space.     It  is  155  feet  high  to  the  cornices  of 

tlie  main  roof,  or  288  feet  to  the  crest  of  the  Liberty  statue.  The  dome 
Style  and  is  of  iron,  weighs  nearly  nine  million  pounds,  and  was  completed  in  1865, 

Dimensions,      replacing  the  earlier  wooden  dome.     The  architecture  is  modified  Corin- 
thian  upon  a  rustic  base,  plus  a  dome,  and  the  material  of   the  older 
central  part  is  Virginia  (Aipiia  Creek)  sandstone,  painted  white,  but  the  newer  wings 
ari'  built  of  Massachusetts  marble. 

In  front  of  the  l)uilding  stretches  a  broad  paved  plaza,  and  three  flights  of  broad 
steps  lead  up  the  central  entrance  and  to  each  wing,  lending  a  very  effective  appearance 

of  breadth  and  solidity  to  the  whole  mass,  whose  walls  are  largely  hidden 
Crawford's  by  the  rows  of  monolithic,  fluted  columns  of  Maryland  marble  that 
Group.  sustain  the  three  broad  porticos.     The  porticos  of  the  wings  have  each 

twenty-two  columns,  and  ten  more  columns  on  each  of  their  northern 
and  western  fronts.  The  pediment  of  the  southern  wing,  which  contains  the  House  of 
Representatives,  has  no  statuary,  but  the  fa9ade  of  the  northern  wing,  where  the  Senate 
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sits,  is  doubly  adorned.  The  tympanum  is  filled  with  an  immense  group  bj-  Thomas 
Crawford,  emblematic  of  American  progress,  which  has  displaced  the  Indians  with  the 
arts  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industrial  (iroduction,  supported  by  the  sword.    This 

is  ctmsidered    the   chef-d'eeuvre   of  this 


talented  American  sculi)tor  and  will  repay 
careful  study.  Crawford  was  paid  $17,000 
for  the  models,  and  the  cutting  of  the 
marble  (from  Lee,  Mass.)  by  several 
skilled  Italian  carvers  cost  $2(),000  more. 
The  grand  central  portico,  which  dates 
from  1835,  is  160  feet  wide,  and  has 
twenty-four  columns  carrying  a  pediment 
of  80  feet  span  filled  with  an  allegorical 
group  cut  in  sandstone, 
after   a    design   by   John  Central 

Quincy  Adams  when  Sec-  PorticO. 

retary  of  State.  It  was 
executed  by  Luigi  Persico.  a  prominent 
Roman  sculptor,  who  had  many  commis- 
sions here.  This  group  represents  the 
"  Genius  of  America."  America,  armed, 
is  resting  her  shield  upon  an  altar,  while 
an  eagle  perches  at  her  feet.  She  seems 
listening  to  Hope,  and  points  in  response 
to  Justice,  who  holds  the  Constitution, 
inscribed  September  17,  1787  (the  date  of 
its  adoption),  and  her  scales.  From  the 
level  of  the  portico  extend  two  great 
buttresses,  each  adorned  with  pieces  of 
colossal  statuary  in  marble.  That  upon 
the  south  side  represents  Columbus,  and 
is  entitled  "The  Discovery  of  America." 
The  sculptor  was  Persico  (1846),  who 
exactly  copied  the  armor  from  a  suit  worn  by  Columbus,  yet  preserved  in  Genoa.  The 
opposite  group  (north)  is  by  Greenough,  and  represents  an  incident  of  frontier  life  as 
typical  of  "Civilization,  or  the  First  Settlement  of  America."  Each  of  these  groups 
cost  $24,000. 

The  inauguration  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States  has  taken  place  upon  this  portico 
since  the  time  of  Jackson.  A  draped  staging  is  extended  outward  to  accommodate  the 
high  officials  who  form  a  part  of  the  ceremonial,  and  here  the  oath  of  office  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Chief  Justice  in  full  view  of  a  multitude  of  citizens. 

In  the  center  of  this  portico  is  the  great  Rogers  bronze  door  which  opens  direct!}'  into 
the  rotunda  under  the  dome,  and  is  among  the  most  interesting  objects  at  the  Capitol. 
It  was  designed  in  Rome  in  1858  by  Randolph  Rogers,  who  received  $8,000  for  his 
plaster  models,  and  was  cast  in  Munich,  in  1861,  by  F.  Von  MliUer,  who  was  paid 
$17,000  in  gold,  then  at  a  high  premium.     It  is  nineteen  feet  high  and  weighs  ten  tons. 

The  leaves  or  valves  of  the  door,  which  is  double,  stand  in  superbly 
enriched  casing,  and  when  opened  fold  back  into  fitting  jambs.     Each  Rogers 

leaf  is  divided  into  eight  panels,  in  addition  to  the  transom  panel  under    Bronze  Door. 
the  arch.     Each  panel  contains  a  complete  scene  in  alto-relievo.     The 
scenes   portrayed    constitute   the  principal  events  in   the   life  of  Columbus  and    the 
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discovery  of  Amorica,  Avitli  an  ornate  enrichment  of  enilileniatic  designs.  On  the  key  of 
the  arcii  of  llie  casinsj-  is  the  head  of  Columbus,  and  on  tiie  sides  of  tiie  casini;-  are  four 
typical  statuettes  in  niches  arranii'cd  chronologically  —  Asia,  Africa,  Kurope,  an<l  America. 
The  rt'mainder  of  the  casing  is  embellished  with  a  nuuiing  border  of  ancient  armor, 
banners,  and  heraldic  designs,  and  at  the  l)ottom,  on  either  side,  an  anchor,  all  in  basso- 
relievo,  and  I'mblematic  of  navigation  and  conciuest.  On  tlie  frame  of  each  leaf  of  the 
door,  set  in  niches,  are  si.vteen  statuettes  of  the  patrons  and  contemporaries  of  Colum- 
bus, given  in  the  order  of  their  association  with  the  amiouncement  and  execution  of  his 
tlieorv  of  geographical  c-\ploration.  The  tirst  eight  tigures  are  associated  in  pairs  when 
the  doors  arc  closed,  and  divided  when  opened.  All  are  labeled.  The  sixteenth  is 
Pizarro,  conqueror  of  Peru.     The    panels  illustrate  the  career  of  Columbus,  the  third 

scene  being  his  audience  at  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  IJetween  the 
panels  are  a  series  of  heads,  representing 
the  historians  of  the  voyages  of  Colum- 
bus, prominent  among  whom  are  Irving 
and  Pri'scott. 

Niches  on  each  side  of  this  imj^osing 
entrance  hold  statues  of  Mars  or  ^\'ar  (on 
the  right — a  noble  figure  of  a  Koman 
warrior)  and  of  Ceres  or  Peace  (on  the 
left  —  a  female  figure  with  flowers  and 
fruits)  modeled  by  Persico  and  costing- 
together  $12,000;  while  above  the  door  is 
a  l)ust  of  Washington,  crowned  by  Fame 
and  Peace,  which  was  sculptured  by 
A.  Capellano  in  18"27.  Capellano  is  not 
known  beyond  his  carvings  liere. 

Passing  through  the  bronze  doors, 
we  enter  the  Rotunda.  It  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  center  of 
the  building,  and  is  unbroken  to  the 
sununit  of  the  tlome. 

It     is    9()   feet    in  diameter   and    180 
feet   high   to   the  canopy.     Its  center  is 
the  center  of  the  Capitol.    The  piavcment 
is  of  sandstone,  and  the  walls  are  plas- 
tered anil  broken  into  panels  by  engaged  pillars,  above  which  there  is  a  broad  entabla- 
ture. This  is  surnKumted  by  a  gallery  (which  has  as  good  a  "whispering" 
Rotunda.  echo  as  that  of  St.  Paul's),  formed  of  Corinthian  columns  connected  by  a 

balustrade:  and  this  gallery  and  the  Rotunda  are  lighted  by  a  belt  of  large 
windows,  outside  of  which  is  the  circular  row  of  columns  that  form  the  external  visible 
supp(n-ts  of  the  dome.  From  thi'  entattlature  carried  upon  tlu'se  pillars  springs  the  con- 
eavitv  of  the  dome,  arching  inward  to  an  opening  50  feet  in  diameter,  at  the  biise  of  the 
lantern,  I'alled  the  eye.  This  opening  is  encircled  by  a  gallery  and  canopied  by  a  painted 
ceiling,  consisting  of  a  circular  piece  of  inm,  covered  with  stucco,  05  feet  wide. 

In  the  vast  and  somewhat  obscure  space  of  this  immense  apartment  only  a  colossus,  like 
tlie  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  harbor,  would  seem  a  tilting  ornament.  It  was  pro- 
lioseil  to  cut  away  the  floor  in  the  center  and  erect  Greenough's  flgure  of  Washington, 
now  on  the  plaza,  upon  an  elevated   pedestal  approached  from  the  crypt ;  but  this  was 
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not   (lone,  and    all    all.rnjpls   at  dtroratioii    have  lu'cn  (•(.nrmcd   to  the  walls,  except  the 
placing  of  a  lew  .statues. 

Four  doors  open  out  of  tlu'  Ilotunda,  and  over  each  is  a  marble  panel  carved  in  high 
relief.    That  over  the  eastern,  or  main,  entrance  and  exit  is  by  Enrico  Causici  of  Verona,  a 
pupil  of  Canova,  and  represents  the  "  Landing  of  tlu;  Pilgrims";  that  over 
the  northern  door  is  by  N.  Gevelot,  a  Frenchman,  ami  pictures  William  RotUnda 

Peim  making  a  treaty  with  the  Delaware  Indians  ;  over  the  southern  door  DoOfS. 

isanotliergroupbyCausici— "Daniel  Boone  in  Contlictwi  til  the  Indians"— 
in  which  Boone's  face  was  copieil  from  a  portrait  by  llardinge,  and  over  the;  western  door 


THE  L/'NDING  OF  COLUMBUS  AT  SAN   SALVADOR.— Painting  by  John  Vanderlyn,  Rotunda. 

is  CaiK'llano's  "  Pocahontas  Saving  the  Life  of  John  Smith."     These  sculptors  were  all 
men  who  worked  here  about  1827,  and  each  was  paid  |;:},500. 

Each  of  the  lower  wall  spaces  carries  one  of  the  big  historical  paintings  (18  by  13  feet), 
familiar  to  everybody  through  innumerable  reproductions  —  even  upon  the  paper  cur- 
rency and  ('oluml)ian   postage   stamps  of  the  Government.     All  are  by 
American   artists.      Each   has  attached  to  it  a   lalx'l    and    key-pictm-e,  Rotunda 

giving  the  names  and  positions  of  all  the  persons  represented  by  carefully  Wall 

drawn  portraits  in  its  groui)s.  They  fall  into  two  classes — "Early  Painting's. 
historical"  and  "Revolutionary."  The  former  are  to  a  great  degree 
imaginative,  i)articularly  the  DeSoto  ;  but  the  latter  are  accurately  true  to  the  times  and 
scenes  they  purport  to  represent.  In  the  first  class  is  the  "Landing  of  Columbus  at  San 
Salvador,"  in  1493,  painted  in  1839  by  Vanderlyn,  who  was  paid  $10,000  for  it  in  1843. 
The  "Discovery  of  the  Mississippi"  by  De  Soto,  in  1541,  was  painted  by  Wm.  H. 
Powell  in  1850,  and  the  price  was  $13,000.  The  "Baptism  of  Pocahontas"  at  James- 
town, in  Kii;},  is  nearer  the  truth,  since  the  artist,  J.  G.  Chapman,  did  his  best  to 
represent  the  portraits  and  costumes  of  Rolfe,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  and  other  Virginian 
colonists  and  Indian  chieftains,  who  may  be  supposed  present  at  the  ceremony,  its  cost 
was  $10,000,  and  its  date  is  IS'SG.     The  last  of  this  colonial  series,  by  Professor  Weir, 
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dati'  1S4().  i)ric('  flO.OOO,  is  a  picture  i»r  the  farewell  service  on  Itoanl  tlw  unseaworthy 
Speedwell.  Iiet'orc  it  sailed  from  Deil't  Haven  (the  port  of  Leyden,  Holland)  for  America, 
licarini;- the  lirst  colony  of  l'ili;riins,  wiio  were  linally  landed  on  Plynioidh  Hock  by  the 
Mayllowcr. 

The  four  Ucvolutionary  iiaintinus  are  liy  Col.  .lohn  Truinlndl  (IToti-lSl:}).  who  was 
.son  of  Gov.  .lonathan  Trumbull  of  Connecticut.  For  several  months  the  youn<i- ofiicer 
was  aid  and  military  secretary  to  Washington.  After  the  war  he  studied  in  Europe, 
and  conceived  an  ambition  to  produce  this  series  of  national  i>aintings.  in  which  each 
face  is  drawn  from  life,  so  far  as  sittini>-s  could  be  obtained,  while  others  are  copied  from 
api>roved  portraits.  This  faithfulness  of  detail  interferes  with  the  best  artistic  results, 
■iivinu,-  a  certain  hardness  to  all  parts,  but  increases  the  historical  value  of  the  composi- 
tions. They  were  painted  between  1817  and  1834,  and  cost  the  nation  183,000  —  a  large 
sum  in  those  days.  Besiile  each  picture  is  a  "key."  by  consulting  which  the  names  of 
most  of  the  persons  may  be  learned. 

The"  first  is  ■■Signing  the  Declaration  of  Indipendencc  "  in  the  Old  Hall  in  Phila- 
delphia in  ITTli.  tlu'  arrangi'ment  of  the  groui)  of  ligures  having  been  made  as  Jefferson, 
Fraidvlin.  and  others  of  the  fathers  described  it  to  him.  Tlie  presiding  officer  is  John 
Hancock.  The  '■Surri'nder  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga"  to  General  Gates  is  from 
sketclu's  made  by  Trumbull  on  the  spot,  October  17,  1777.  The  arti.^t  was  also  present 
at  the  •■  Surrender  tif  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown."  j)ortrayed  in  the  third  painting, 
where  the  British  are  marching  between  the  lines  of  tlu'  American  and  French  allies. 
The  fourth  of  tlu'  series  is  •■The  Resignation  of  Washington"  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Americ'an  armi^'s.  which  took  place,  closely  as  depicted,  at  Annapolis  on  Decem- 
ber 3;>,  178;'),  where  Congress  was  then  in  session  in  the  olil  Maryland  State  House. 
The  commission  he  then  surrenilered  is  preserved  in  the  Department  of  State,  and  the 
coat  worn  by  \Vashington  upon  this  occasion  may  be  seen  at  the  National  3Iuseum. 

Above  each  of  the  eight  paintings  are  panels  with  arabestpie  designs  by  Causici  and 
Capellano.  containing  medallion  heads  of  the  four  great  pioneers  of  American  discov- 
^.ly  _  Cihmibus.  Ivalelgh,  Cabot,  and  La  Salle.  They  wx're  done  in  1837,  and  cost 
$!),r)00. 

The  frieze,  ten  feet  wide,  just  beneath  the  gallery,  was  left  blank   for  many  years, 
but  in  1878  the  talented  Brumitli  began  a  series  of  paintings  intended  to  i-ncircle  the 
room  (;>0i)  feet)  and  to  carry  out  the  historical  theme  to  which  all  the 
Rotunda  rotmula  decorations  conform.     They  are  chiaroscuro  drawings  in  distem- 

Friczc.  per— that  is,  expressed   merely  in  light  and  shade   and  painted  with  a 

glutinous  medium  upon  the  plaster.  A  procession  of  somewhat  conven- 
tional figures  ii\  strong  relief,  imitating  the  alto-relievos  which  the  architect  had 
inteneled  to  phu'c  here,  beginning  over  the  western  door  and  progressing  to  the  right 
(north)  and  so  on  around,  marches  through  the  cardinal  scenes  in  American  progress. 
Brumidi  had  ctMupleted  less  than  half  of  the  circle  when  he  died,  in  1880.  The  work 
was  then  continued  by  his  Italian  assistant,  Costagiui.  but  is  not  yet  completed.  The 
estimated  expense  of  so  decorating  this  frieze  was  $10.000  — the  favorite  congressional 
tigure  for  art  pieces  — and  it  has  often  been  spent  to  worse  advantage  than  here. 

On  the  canopy  of  the  dome  is  Brumidis*  masterpiece,   "The  Apotheosis  of  Wash- 


*  Cotistaiitino  HiuuiUli  was  born  in  Home  in  ISiX"),  studied  art,  and  l>eoame  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy at  tUirttvn.  lie  painted  frescoes  in  several  Koman  palaces,  and  worked  in  tlie  Vatican  for  tliree 
vears  under  (iresjoiv  XVI.  'I'lie  tradition  is  tliat  he  became  involved  in  the  European  revohitiou  of 
"l,S4S,  and  was  thrown  into  v>rison,  whence  he  was  freed,  on  account  of  his  reputation,  liy  tlie  influence 
of  Pius  IX,  but  was  banished  from  Italy.  At  any  rate,  after  the  French  took  possession  of  Rome  he 
came  to  .\merica,  where  lie  remained  uiitil  ISM,  and  tlien  went  to  Mexico  to  do  frescoes.  Returning 
to  Wasldnirton,  he  was  employed  to  take  charjre  of  the  nnu-al  decorations  of  the  Capitol.  He  began 
with  the  room  of  the  House  Committee  ou  A,i;riculture,  and  these  nictures  are  said  to  have  been  the 
first  fre-coes  iu  the  United  States.    Ue  also  did  frescoes  for  St.  Stephen's  Church  in  New  \ork  and  for 
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DISCOVERY  OF  THE   MISSISSIPPI,    -  Paintint;  by  Win.  H.  Pu.m  ,,       K 


SIGNING  THE   DECLARATION  OF   INDEPENDENCE.  — Painting  by  John  Trumbull,     Rotunda. 


\ 
Tlu-Pliiladi'lphia  Cnthcdi-al.     His  dentil,  in    1S80,  followed  an  injury  received  upon  the  scaffold  while 
liainliiit,' llie  triezi'or  t\\r  idlnnda.     His  work  is  stron-;  in  drawin.t,',  excellent  in  idea,  and  brilliant  in 
color,  and  is  in  I  lie  style  of  (lie  I  ii'st  Italian  nielhods.  Whenever  he  represented  a  stated  event  or  included 
a  portrait  he  took  j;reat  pains  that  it  should  be  truthful. 
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iii<;:ton."  Glasses  will  liolp  one  to  study  it  from  the  floor,  but  it  should  be  examined 
from  the  gallery  to  be  appreciated.  The  artist  worked  upon  it  several  years,  and  the 
cost  was  nearly  !j!r)(),00(),  of  which  Brumidi  receivinl  $;39,50().  and  an  exceedingly  skillful 
and  Ix'autifying  result  was  obtained. 

The  central  (igure  is  Washington,  with  Freedom  and  Victory  at  his  right  and  left, 

and  around  them  are  female  figures  to  represent  the  original  States  of  the  Union.     The 

boi'der  of  the  canopy  contains  six  groups  of  emblematic  figures,   repre- 

Brumidi's         senting  the  Fall  of  Tyranny,  Agriculture,  Mechanics,   Commerce,  the 

Canopy.  Marine,  and  the  Arts  and  Sciences.     The  painting  is  glowing  with  color, 

and  every  portion  of  it  is  finished  in  a  very  careful  manner. 

The  ascent  of  the  dome  maybe  made  l)y  a  stairway  (376  steps)  opening  from  the 
passage  to  the  Senate  wing,  and  it  is  possible  to  climb  even  to  the  foot  of  the  statue. 
Visitors  ai'e  ordinarily  contented,  however,  to  stop  at  the  great  galleries,  exterior  and 
interior,  which  encircle  the  base  of  the  dome.  The  view  thence  is  an  exceedingly 
wide  and  interesting  one,  but  differs  little  from  that  obtained  from  the  summit  of  the 


Washington   Monument,   which 
few  persons,  therefore,  climb 

' '  The  huge  dome. "  says 
beauty    far    above    the 
c  ro  w  n 

The  Dome.      is    of 

nearly 
sheets  of  iron,  securely    . 
on   iron   I'ibs,   and  by  * 
struction    the    changes  * 
contraction  and   expan- 
foldiug  and  unfolding  of 
from   designs    of    Thomas 
and   cost   $  1,250, 000.      Eight 
struction,  so  carefully  was   th 
ly  protected  from  the 
of  white  paint,  renewed 
last  for  centuries.     Its 


THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  WASHINGTON 
Painting  by  Constantino  Brumidi. 


can  be  reached  by  an  elevator ; 
these  tedious  stairways. 
Evans,  '  'rising  in  its  classic 
main  building,  is  a  fitting 
to  the  noble  edifice.     It 
cast  iron    and   weighs 
,^     4,000    tons.      Large 
bolted    together,    rest 
the  plan  used  in  its  con- 
of  temperature  make  its 
sion     merely    'like     the 
the    lily."     It    was    built 
^,      U.  AValter  of  Philadelphia, 
^  \ears  were  recjuired  in  its  con- 
work  done,  and  as  it  is  thorough- 
weather  by  thick  coats 
yearly,  it  is  likely  to 
base  consists  of  a  peri- 


style of  thirty-six  fluted  columns  surmounted  by  an  entablature  and  a  balustrade.  Then 
comes  an  attic  story,  and  above  this  the  dome  proper.  At  the  top  is  a  gallery,  sur- 
rouudetl  by  a  1)alustra(Ie,  from  which  may  be  obtained  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city 
and  its  environs.  Rising  from  the  gallery  is  the  'lantern,'  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  and 
fifty  feet  high,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle.  Over  the  lantern  is  a  globe,  and  standing  on 
the  globe  is  the  bronze  statue  of  Liberty,  designed  by  Thomas  Crawford,  and  cast  at 
Bladeusburg,  ]Md.  It  is  nineteen  feet  six  inches  high,  weighs  seven  and  one-half  tons, 
and  cost  more  than  |;'24,OO0.  It  was  placed  in  position  December  2,  1863.  amid  the 
salutes  from  guns  in  A\"ashington  and  the  surrounding  forts,  and  the  cheers  of  the  thou- 
sands of  soldiers." 

This  statue  was  lifted  to  its  position  in  sections,  afterward  bolted  together.     The 
original  plaster  model  is  in  the  National  Museum. 

Statues  now  adorn  the  rotunda,  as  follows  :  Vinnie  Ream  Hoxie's  much- 
Rotunda  discussed  statue  of  Lincoln,  for  which  Congress  paid  $b'),000  in  1870, 

Statues.  after  a  long  debate,  in  which  Senator  Sumner  made  an  illuminating  speech 

on  the  application  of  art  to  the  Capitol.  The  statue  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton ( 17r)6-1804 )  is  by  Stone,  is  datrd  1868,  and  cost  $10,000.  Another  statue  by  Stone 
is  that  of  the  Oregon  Senator  and  Union  soldier.  Col.  Edward  D.  Baker,  who  was 
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killed  at  Ball's  Bluff  in  1861.  The  statue  of  JelTerson  here  has  the  following  iiistory, 
acet)rding  to  Beu:  Perley  Poore  :  "A  si)irite(l  bronze  statue  of  JelTerson  by  his  admirer, 
the  French  sculptor,  David  d'Angers,  was  presented  to  Congress  by  Lieut.  Uriah  J*. 
Levy,  but  Congress  declined  to  accept  it,  and  denied  it  a  position  in  the  Capitol.  It  was 
then  reverentially  taken  in  charge  by  two  naturalized  citizens,  stanch  Democrats, 
and  placed  on  a  small  pedestal  in  front  of  the  White  House.  One  of  these  worshipers  of 
Jefferson  was  the  public  gardener,  Jimmy  Mahcr  ;  the;  other  was  John  Foy,  kfiepcr  of 
the  restaurant  in  the  basement  of  the  Capitol,  and  famous  for  his  witty  sayings."  The; 
fifth  is  a  statue  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  by  Franklin  Simmons,  the  gift  of  the  Grand  Army 
to  the  United  States. 

The  eastern  door  of  the  rotunda  opens  upon  the  grand  portico  of  the  eastern  front. 
The  carvings  above  it  have  been  described. 

The  western  door  leads  to  a  rear  stairway  descending  a  narrow  hall  to  the  rear 
entrance  of  the  Capitol  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue;  also  to  a  balcony  which  gives  an 
exceedingly  interesting  view  toward  the  river,  the  Treasury,  and  northwestward. 

The  northern  door  leads  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  onward  to  the  Senate  (Miamber. 

The  southern  door  admits  to  Statuary  Hall  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the 
southern  extension,  to  which  attention  may  now  be  directinl,  as  the  first  step  in  a  general 
survey  of  the  Capitol. 

Passing  through  the  southern  door  and  a  circular  vestibule,  we  emerge  into  a  semi- 
(ircular  hall  ninety-five  feet  in  greatest  width,  whose  ceiling  is  a  half-dome  sixty  feet 
tiigh,  beneath  which  is  a  spacious  gallery  filled  with  the  Library  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.     This  was  the  Hall  of  Representatives  of  the  Original 

original  Capitol,  and  as  first  built  it  was  an  oblong  rectangular  room.     In  Hall  of 

rebuilding  it,  after  the  fire  of  1814,  Latrobe  converted  it  into  a  semicir-  Reprcsenta- 
cular  room,  taking  as  his  model,  tradition   says,   an  ancient  theater  in  tives. 

Greece  ;  and  doubtless  it  was  an  extremely  beautiful  apartment  when 
fresh  in  color,  lighted  at  night,  and  filled  with  a  brilliant  as.semblage.  At  the  southern 
end  is  a  grand  arch,  supported  by  columns  of  Potomac  variegated  marble  (breccia), 
with  white  Italian  capitals  copied  from  relics  in  the  ruins  of  Athens.  Many  other  simi- 
lar pillars  form  a  colonnade  about  the  room  and  sustain  the  ])rofusely  paneled  ceiling. 
The  cupola,  which  admits  such  poor  light  as  the  room  now  gets,  was  the  work  of  a 
young  Italian  artist  named  Bonani,  who  died  soon  after,  and  who  took  his  design  from 
the  Roman  Pantheon.  The  arch  is  adorned  with  an_eagle  sculptured  from  life  by  Val- 
perti,  another  Italian  of  high  rejtutation,  while  a  dignified  model  for  a  statue  of  Liberty, 
wrought  in  plaster  by  Causici  in  1829,  stands  beneath  the  arch  over  the  former  position 
of  the  Speaker's  desk.  Opposite  it,  above  the  entrance  door,  remains  the 
famous  old  marble  clock.  It  is  a  notable  object,  and  was  executed  in  this  Franzoni's 
city  by  C.  Franzoni,  an  Italian  sculptor,  who  died  May  13,  1819,  but  the  ClOCk. 

design  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  by  Latrobe.     The  theme  is  the  Flight 
of  Time.     The  Genius  of  History  is  represented  as  standing  gracefully  upon  the  winged 
chariot  of  Progress,  which  is  rolling  over  a  globe  belted  with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 
History  records  the  incidents  of  national  life  as  Time  overtakes  them,  and  the  wheel  of 
her  swift  chariot  forms  the  dial  of  the  clock,  which  is  marked  with  gilded  figures. 

The  House  of  Representatives  used  this  hall  from  1808  until  1814,  and  then  from 
1817  to  the  end  of  1857.  "  Here  Clay,  Webster,  the  younger  Adams,  Calhoun,  Randolph. 
Cass,  Burges,  Wise,  Forsyth,  Corwin,  Wright,  and  many  others  won  reputation  for 
statesmanship,  and  made  the  walls  ring  with  their  fiery  eloquence.  Here  were  many 
fierce  and  bitter  wrangles  over  vexed  questions—  turbulent  scenes,  displays  of  sectional 
feeling;  and  here  also  was  much  legislative  action  which  has  gone  into  history  as  wi.se 
and  beneficial.     .     .     The  old  hall  appeared  as  follows  in  the  latter  years  of  its  use  by 
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the  House:  Tlir  Speaker's  chair  niul  table  stood  on  a  rostrum  four  feit  from  the  lloor, 
and  back  of  the  rostrum  were  crimson  curtains,  haui^iui;'  in  folds  from  the  capitals  of 
the  ponderous  marble  columns  which  supported  the  ,!;reat  arch  of  the  hall.  The  clerk's 
desk  stood  below  the  rostrum,  and  between  the  columns  were  solas  and  tables  for  the 
reporters.  Tlie  Hepresentatives  were  provided  with  mahouany  desks  and  wide  arm- 
ciiairs,  which  were  arrauiicd  in  eonct'ntric  circles.  The  hall  could  accommodate  2r)0 
members.  A  bron/.i'd  iron  railing'  with  curtains  enclosed  the  outer  row  of  desks,  and 
this  constituted  the  bar  t)f  the  House.  ]>eyond  the  railing;  was  the  members'  lobby,  and 
above  the  lobliy  were  galleries  seatini;'  alx'ut  oOO  persons.  One  of  the  galleries  was 
reservi'd  for  ladies,  and  in  two  of  its  panels  wi'ri'  paintini;sof  Wasiiini;ton  and  Lafayette, 
which  now  hanu'  in  tiie  present  hall  of  the  House.  Under  the  paintini;s  were  large 
eo])ies  of  the  Heclaration 
iA'  independence  in  frainis 
ornamented  with  nation.al 
emblems.  The  hall  was 
liii'hted  by  a  eliandelier, 
which  liiuii;'  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  domed  eeilinu'." 

It  was  in  this  iiall  lliat 
ex-1'resiilent  -lolin  (^>uincy 
Adams,  then  a  Kein-esi'iita- 
live  for  Massachusetts,  was 
prostratid  at  his  desk,  on 
February  ■,'!.  IS-IS.  by 
paralysis,  residting  in  his 
death  t  w  o 
Death  of  days     later. 

Adams.  A     star    sit 

in  the  floor  statuary  hall.— OLD  hall  of  representatives. 

marks  the  position  of  his  deslv.  Tlie  gallery  is  now  tilled  with  the  ovi'rtUnv  of  the  House 
library  from  the  neighboring  upper  ciu'ridor,  and  the  eoriurs  btiuath.  ixtending  back 
to  the  rotinula  wall,  are  oecujiit'd  by  tlu'  keeper  (>f  the  House  documents,  and  by  the 
Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills  and  its  clerks.  An  inner  otfiee  behind  the  latter  is 
that  of  the  clerk  of  the  ITtmsi',  and  is  the  room,  then  a.ssigneti  to  the  Spt^aker.  in  whieli 
Adams  dii'd. 

The  present  use  of  this  room  as  a  hall  of  memorial  statuary  is  due  to  a  suggestion 
from  the  late  Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill,  when  he  was  a  Kepresentative  from  Vermont. 
Avhicli  resulted  in  an  invitation  by  Congress,  in  1S(>4.  to  eai-h  State  to  send  marble  or 
bronze  statues  of  two  of  her  most  illustrious  sons  iov  permanent  preservation. 

As   a   beginning  certain  statues  and  busts  owneii  by  the  Federal  Government  were 
colleeteil  here.     They  include  Hubbard's  plaster  copy  of  Houilon's  statue  of  Washing- 
ton, the  face  of  which  was  modeled  from  ;i  plaster  cast  taken  by  Houdon* 
Statuary  himself  at  Blount  Vernon  in  1785.  and  Mrs.  Fisher  Ames'  bust  of  Lincoln, 

HalL  upon  a  pedestal  of  Aberdeen  granite  (a  gift),  for  which  |'.3.0tW  was  paid. 

Here   also   will   be  found  a  marble   bust   of    Senator  J.   J.   Crittenden 
of    Kentucky,    author    of    the    '■Crittenden    Compromise"   measure    and    Harrison's 


*Jortn  Aiitoiiie  Houdon,  wlio  was  a  eultivtittHl  Freiieh  soulptor  (IT-H-lJt^SK  edm-ateil  in  Paris  and 
Rome,  was  employed  l>y  tlie  State  of  Viririnia  to  make  a  statue  of  Washington.     Ho  came  and  studied  j 

bis  subject,  ivsided  for  several  weeks  with  tlie  family  at  Mount  Veniou.  oast  Washiufrton's  face,  and  ■» 

thou  made  in  Italy  the  orijrinal  statue,  now  in  the  capi'tol  at  Riolimoml.     It  is  the  most  faithful  portrait 
iu  oxistoiKV  of  the  Father  of  His  Country  in  bis  later  years.    TUis  plaster  copy  cost  S.;J,O0O. 
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Attorncy-Ooneriil,  by  Jod   T.    Unit;   and    a  porlrait,  of  Joslma    R.   Oiddiii^s,   by  Miss 
C.  L.  Raiisdtn. 

A  few  States  bavc  sent,  the  elliiiies  called  ror,  and  lliey  Ktand  in  the  dim  li-ht  as  if 
petrified  wi til  siiri)ris(^  at  the  iniseelhuieous  eonipjuiy  of  greatness  in  which  they  find 
tliemselves.  and  the  tedium  of  waiting  to  be  let  out.  Some  are  of  liigh  merit,  but  many 
are  not,  and  none  can  be  fairly  estimated  or  enjoyed  when  set  up  in  this  gloomy  and 
echoing  hall,  like  a  lot  of  gravestones  exposed  for  sale  in  a  dealer's  warerooms.  Follow- 
ing is  a  catalogue  of  these;  State  statues  : 

California:  Gen.  James  Shields,  by  Leonard  W.  Volk. 

Coiincclicut:  Gov.  Jonathan  Trumbull  (the  original  "  Urother  Jonathan,"  1710-178.")) 
and  Roger  Sherman,  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (1721-179:5), 
both  the  work  of  C.  B.  Ives,  and  i)laeed  here  in  1873. 

Indiana:  Oliver  V.  Morton,  Governoi;  of  that  State  during  the  (Mvil  War. 

Maine:  Gov.  William  King  (17()8-1 852),  by  Franklin  W.  Simmons,  1817. 

Mas.siirhiiscits:  (}ov.  John  Winthrop  (1.588-1 04!))  l)y  Richard  S.  Grecnough  (a  brother 
of  Horatio  Grenough),  dated  187(i;  and  Samuel  Adams  (1722-18();{),  by 
Anne  Whitney,  187(5.  State 

Mir/ii//an:   Lewis  Cass  (1782   1S(1(>),   Senator   and  St'cretary  of  State,  StatUCS. 

by  Daniel  Chester  Kreiieh.  dated  1887. 

Missouri:  Sen.  Fraid;  V.  I'.lair  (1821-187());  and  Sen.  Thomas  H.  Benton  (1782-18.58). 

New  Jlampsliirc:  ({en.  John  Stark  (1728-1822);  Daniel  Webster  (1782-18.52).  Both  l)y 
Carl  Conrad,  after  the  statues  in  Concord,  N.  H. 

Neio  Jersey:  Richard  Sto(;li ton  (17;j()-l 781),  one  of  the  Signers,  in  m;irl)le;  andOen. 
Philip  Kearney  (181.5-18()2)  in  bronze.     Both  are  from  models  l)y  II.  K.  Brown 

Nno  York:  Viee-President  Georg(!  Clinton  (17-59-1812),  by  II.  K.  Brown,  and  cast  l)y 
Wood  in  PIuladeli)hia  in  18715;  Chancellor  Robert  Livingston  (17l7-l8l;5),  l)y  E.  I).  Pal- 
mer, east  in  Paris  in  1871. 

Ohio:  President  -lames  A.  (Jarlield  (1S;!1-1881)  and  Senator  and  (Jovcrnor  \ViHiani 
Allen.     Both  are  by  Charles  II.  Niehaus. 

Pennfiylvdnia:  Robert  Fulton  (176.5-1815),  who  was  born  in  this  State,  but  made  Ids 
career  elsewhere,  by  Howard  Rolx'rts;  and  (U'li  ,lolin  P.  G.  Muhlenberg  (1710-1807),  by 
Helen  Blanche  N(!vin. 

Rhode  Island:  Gen.  Nathanael  tJreene  (1742-1780),  by  H.  K.  Brown,  dated  1809;  and 
Roger  Williams  (1000-108:5),  by  Fraiddin  Simmons,  1870. 

Vermont:  Col.  Ethan  Allen  (17:57-1789),  a  colossal  marl)le  figure,  dated  1875,  byLarkin 
(L  Mead  of  that  State  ;  and  Senator  Jacob  Collamer  (1791-1 8(;5),  Taylor's  Postmaster- 
(Jeneral,  by  Hiram  Powers. 

WcM  Virf/inia:  Senator  John  IM.  Kenna,  by  Alexander  Doyle. 

Wisconsin :  Father  James  Maniuette,  missionary-explorer  (1637-1075),  by 
Treutanove. 

Statuary  Hall  has  surprising  a(;oustic  properties,  which  the  Capitol  guides  have  leiinied, 
and  apply  to  the  amusement  of  sightseers  and  their  own  profit.     Curious  echoes,  whisp- 
ers distinct  at  a  distance,  and  ability  to  hear  what  is  inaudible  to  a  person 
at  your  elbow,  are  among  the  curiosities  of  sound  observable  at  certain  Acoustic 

points.  One  experiment  easily  tried  is  for  two  persons  to  place  their  faces  Cufiositics. 
close  in  the  corners  of  the  room  beside  the  pillars  of  the  arch  ;  they  may 
speak  in  a  low  tone  and  be  heard  distinctly,  each  by  the  other.  The  Capitol  guides,  it 
may  l)e  remarked,  include  .some  very  well  informed  men,  who  can  make  themselves  of 
great  use  to  a  stranger  in  this  immense  and  storied  building;  and  it  is  the  only  place  in 
flic  city  where  a  professional  guide  is  of  any  use  whatever.  The  Capitol  guides  are  pec- 
milted  to  charge  50  cents  an  hour,  but  are  often  cheerfully  paid  much  more. 
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Lciiviiiii'  Statiiiiry  Hall  by  the  door  uiulor  Mr'  arch,  you  (luit  tlu'  limits  of  the  old 
Capitol,  and  traverse  the  corridor  to  the  southern  or  House  wiiiii".     The  ]M-infipal  doors 

of  the  House  confront  you  as  you  reach  the  lobby,  each  guarded,  if  (\m- 
HOUSC  of  liicss  is  in  session,  by  doorkeepers,  whose  l)usiness  it  is  to  see  that  none 

Representa-     enter  who  have  not  ■•|he    riiihts  of  tht' tloor." 
tivCS.  'I'he   Hall  of  Hepresenl.atives  (occupied  since  Di'cenibi'r   10,  1S."")7)   is  an 

obloni;-  room  l;!!)  feet  lon^-  by  iK!  wide  and  'M  hiiili.  the  •'tloor"  beiiiu,-  UT) 
by  (>7  feet.  The  I'eilin^'  is  a  framework  of  iron,  bronzed  and  gilded,  inlaid  with  glass, 
upon  which  the  coats-of  arms  of  the  States  are  itainted.  mellowing  rather  than  obscuring 
the  abundant  light.  The  Speaker's  raised  desk  is  against  tlii'  .southern  wall,  and  below 
him  are  the  marlile  desks  of  the  clerks  and  olhiial  reporters,  the  latter  keeping  a  steno- 
graphic record  of  everything  (h)ne  or  said,  to  be  published  m  T/ic  Con(;n'Sf<ioiial  Bicord 
next  morning.  The  assistant  doorkeeper  sits  at  the  Speakers  left,  and  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  within  easy  call.  This  latter  olhcer  is  the  Speaker's  jtoliceman  —  the  representative 
()f  the  physical  force  Avhich  biu'ks  up  the  civil  rule;  and  his  symbol  o{  authority  is  the 
mace,  which  reposes  on  a  marble  pedestal  at  the  right  of  the  Speaker. 

■■The  m.ice  was  adopti'd  by  the  House  in  the  First  (."ongress.  and  has  been  in  use  ever 
since.      When  it   is  pl;u'ed  on  its  jiedestal,  it   signities  that  the  House  is  iu  session  and 

under  the  Speaker's  authority;  when  it  is  placed  on  the  floor,  that  the 
i^Iacc.  House  is  in  committei-  of  the  whole.     The  mace  is  a  bundk>  of  black  rods 

fastened  with  transverse  bands  of  silver,  like  the  Roman /(r-c<'s.  On  its 
top  is  a  silver  globe  surmounted  by  a  silver  eagle.  Wlien  the  sergeant-at-arms  is  execut- 
ing the  connuands  of  tlie  Speaker,  he  is  required  to  bear  ah)ft  the  mace  iu  his  hands." 

Cirouped  in  concentric  semicircles  are  the  desks  of  the  Kepresentatives,  all  small,  uni- 
form, and  handsome,  those  o(  the  lieiniblican  party  on  the  Speaker's  h-ft  and  those  of  the 
Hemocratic  j^arty  on  the  right.  When  a  ilivision  of  tlie  House  takes  place,  all  come  (U)wn 
till-  side  aisles  into  the  space  in  front  of  (he  clerk's  desk  and  pass  out  u|)  the  central  ai>le 
belwicn  counting-tellers.  Over  the  Speaker's  lu'ad  is  the  press  gallery,  and  doors  lead 
to  the  lobby  and  retiring-rooms  iu  the  rear.  Beneath  the  galKries.  in  rear  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives' desks,  are  "i-loakrooms"  —  small  apartments  wlu're  the  Members  not  only 
hang  up  their  hats  and  overcoats,  but  smo'  e  and  talk  beyond  the  hubbub  of  the  House. 
The  galleries  ^ reached  from  the  next  lUH)r)  are  divided  into  sectit>ns,  some  of  which 
ale  devoted  to  ladies  and  others  reserved  for  diplomats,  friends  of  Congressmen,  etc. 

The  doorkeepers  will  give  anyone  who  asks  for  it  a  plan  of  the  House 
House  showing  where  the  Representatives  are  seated.     Twelve  hundred  persons 

(iallcrics.  may  be  crowded  into  these  galleries. 

The  Hall  of  Representatives  is  a  business-like  room  —  elegant  but  not 
over-ornamented.  It  is  cariH-ted  and  draped  in  warm  colors,  but  the  prevailing  tone  of 
the  decoration  is  white  and  gold.  At  the  right  of  the  chair  hang-s  a  full-length  portrait 
of  Washington  as  President,  by  Yauderlyn.  onlered  by  Congress  in  ISo'.?.  to  signalize 
the  hundredth  annivei-sary  of  Washington's  birth,  and  delivered  iu  18;U,  at  the  price  of 

^•..\."")0t).  On  the  left  is  Ary  Seheft'er's  portrait  of  Lafayette,  painted  iu 
Paintings.         1S'>'^\  and  presented  to  Congress  by  that  artist  in  18'.24.     The  panel  at  the 

right  of  the  "•Washington"  is  taken  by  Biei-stadfs  painting  of  the  •Settle- 
ment of  I'aliforuia.  "  while  occupying  the  corresponding- panel  on  the  west,  adjoining 
the  -Lafayette,"  is  the  "•Discovery  of  the  Hudson  "  by  the  same  artist,  who  was  paid 
^ItlOtH^  for  eai"h.  Adjoining  the  last  nameil  is  a  fresco  by  Brumiiii.  representing  Wash- 
ington treating  Avith  Cornwallis  for  the  surreuiler  of  his  army  at  Yorktown  — a  gift  to 
l\nigress  fron\  this  painter, 

Corridoi-s  surround  the  House,  paved  with  Miuton  tiles,  wainscoted  with  marble, 
and  having  decorated  ceilings  and  other  adornments.     Turning  to  the  right  (west)  at. 
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tlic  ciitraiicc,  yon  find,  juist  hcyoiKl  tlic  conicr,  llic  Western  (inuid  SUiircase,  lea-lin,!,^  to 
the  attic,  story  or  i>-allery  tloor. 

This  staircase  is  (ioul)le,  willi  massive^  balustrades  of  jx.lislied   Tennessee  niadiie, 
and  is  iii^lited    from    the   roof    through    stained    glass.     A I   I  lie   loot  is  a,  hron/.e  l)ust 
of  a  Cliippewa  Ciiier,   Hee-siie-kee  or  The  Buffalo,   iiiock'led  from  life  in 
IS."),-)  liy  Vineenti.     The  opposite  wall  is  largely  covered  by  the  fresco  by  Western 

J.eutze,  representing  western  emigration  under  the  title  "Westward,  IIo  !"  Grand 

The  action  in  the 'figures  is  the  best  part  of  the  composition,  Tor  whi(;h         Staircase. 
120,000  was  paid.     Strips  of  wall  beside  the  picture  are  highly  decorated. 
That  on  the  right  contains  a  portrait  of  Daniel  Boone,  as  a  typical  explorer,  and  the 


motto:  "The  spirit  grows  with  its  allotted  spaces;  the  mind  is  narrowed  in  a  nar- 
row sphere."  That  on  the  left  has  a  portrait  of  Col.  William  Clark,  to  whose  energetic 
action  the  United  States  mainly  owes  its  early  possession  of  the  Ohio  Vallc}',  with  a 
familiar  mis(iuota1ion  from  Jonathan  M.  Scwall,  which  should  read  : 

No  iieut-iipUtica  contracts  your  powers, 
But  tlie  whole  boundless  continent  is  yours. 

Beneath  Tjcutze's  fresco  is  a  similarly  tr(>ated  sketch  by  Bierstadt,  of  the  Golden  Gate, 
or  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  California. 

The   rooms  bejond  the  staircase  are  offices  of  the  clerks  of  the  House,  and  the  fourth 
(in  the  corner)  is  the  Speaker's  room.     An  elevator  is  near  here. 

Turning    dmvn  the  corridor,   across  the  southern  end   of  the  wing  and    in   rear  of 
the  hall,  the  handsome  retiring-rooms  of  the  Representatives  are  pasjjed  ; 
and  at  the  end,    opposite  the  basement  stairs,  is   the   House   Lobby.  Bronze 

This  basement  stairway  is  one  of  the  four  beautiful,  bronze-railed       Stairways. 
private  stairs  Ic'ading  down  to  committee-rooms,  etc.,  on  the  floor  below, 
which  are  found  at  opposite  corners  of  the  halls  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
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Their  biilustrades  are  exquisite  works  of  art  in  metal,  were  cast  in  Philadelphia  after 
designs  by  Baudin,  and  cost  something  over  .$500  each.  It  is  worth  an  effort  to 
see  them. 

Tlie  House  l^ohby  is  richly  furnished,  and  contains  many  portraits  —  most  of  which 
are  craj^on-drawings  —  of  the  Speakers  of  the  past,  who  find  themselves  in  a  sort  of 
legal  obscurity  delightfully  suitable  to  the  mysterious  bargains  and  vague  "understand- 
ings" associated  with  this  apartment,  where  ('ongressmen  confer  with  those  whom  they 
choose  to  admit.  This  and  the  adjoining  apartments  are  not  open  to  public  inspection 
after  noon  when  Congress  is  in  session. 

Passing  another  bronze-railed  stairway  and  turning  to  the  left,  three  committee-rooms 
of  great  interest  are  passed  on  the  eastern  front  of  this  wing.  In  the  corner  is  that  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  ;  next  comes  that  of  Ways  and  Means,  which  is  richly 
frescoed  ;  and  in  the  farther  (northeastern)  corner  is  that  of  Military  Affairs,  hung  with 
a  notable  collection  of  paintings  of  the  priiiciital  forts  of  the  United  States,  gathered 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eastman,  U.  S.  A.  From  this  corridor  the 
Eastern  Eastern  Grand  Staircase,   similar  to  the  western,  ascends  to  the  gallery 

Grand  tloor.     At  its  foot  is  Powers'  statue  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  which  cost  |10,- 

Stairway.  OOO,  but  is  difficult  to  see.     Over    the  landing  hangs  Frank  B.  Carpen- 

ter's pointing  of  the  "Signing  of  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation," 
by  President  Lincoln,  in  the  presence  of  his  Cabinet,  September  22,  1862,  presented  to 
Congress  in  1878  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  who,  it  is  said,  paid  $25,000  for  the  pic- 
ture. Beginning  at  the  left  the  portraits  are  :  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War  ; 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Abraham  Lincoln,  President;  Gideon 
Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  William  H.  Seward  (seatetl).  Secretary  of  State;  Caleb  B. 
Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  JMontgomery  Blair,  Postmaster-General;  Edward  Bates, 
Attorney-General.  IVIr.  Carpenter  was  for  a  considerable  time  an  inmate  of  Lincoln's 
family  at  the  White  House,  and  has  written  many  interesting  reminiscences  of  that  time. 
Ascending  to  the  attic  floor  we  may  again  make  the  circuit  of  this  wing  through  cor- 
ridors whose  inner  doors  open  into  the  galleries  of  the  House.  At  the  top  of  the  staircase 
hangs  a  full-length  portrait  of  Henry  Clay,  painted  by  Neagle  in  18-43  for 
Portraits.  the  family,  and  regarded  by  Mr.  Clay  as  the  best  portrait  made  of  him. 
It  is  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  portrait  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  the 
last  survivor  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  painted  by  Chester  Har- 
ding, a  contemporary  and  rival  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  on  the  other  side  by  a  portrait 
of  Gunning  Bedford,  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  from  Delaware,  painted  by 
Gilbert  Stuart  and  presented  by  his  family. 

Turning  the  corner   toward   the   left  we  walk  along  the  corridor  in  the  rear  of  the 
House  galleries,   the  distribution  of  which  is  indicated  by  labels  over  the  doors.     The 
most  conspicuous  compartment  is  that  devoted  to  the  press,  which  has  a  broad  space  over 
the  Speaker's  head  and  facing  the  House;  it  is  fitted  with  desks,  and  gov- 
House  erned  by  stringent  rules  made  by  a  committee  of  correspondents.     More 

Galleries.  than  half  of  the  gallery,  with  seats  for  some  500  persons,  is  open  to  the 

jiublic,  which  may  come  and  go  at  will;  portions  of  this  are  nominally 
reserved  for  ladies;  but  gentlemen  with  them  may  also  enter.  A  private  room  for  ladies, 
with  a  woman  attendant,  will  be  found  in  the  south  front.  Certain  rooms  on  this  floor 
are  devoted  to  House  committees  and  other  oflicial  purposes,  and  the  second  story  of 
the  corritlor  connecting  this  gallery  with  that  of  Statuary  Hall  is  filled  with  the  House's 
file  of  public  documents,  bound  uniformly  in  sheepskin,  and  now  numbering  nearly 
150,000  volumes.  The  early  records  of  Congress  are  very  valuable.  The  only  picture 
here  is  that  of  Chief  Justice  Mar.^hall,  which  hangs  opposite  the  head  of  the  western 
staircase,  and  is  an  excellent  full-length  painted  by  R.  N.  Brooke  in  1880. 
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The  basement  of  the  House,  to  which  an  elevator  makes  a  convenient  descent,  con- 
tains the  House  post  office   (southeast  corner);   committee   and   eleriis" 
rooms,  of  which  several  are  elaborately  frescoed  ;  a  public  restaurant  (at  HOUSC 

the  foot  of  the  eastern  staircase);  elaborate  bathrooms  for  Hepresenta-        Bascmcnt. 
fives,  and  public  lavatories  for  men  (at  the  foot  of  the  western  stairway). 

The  room  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  was  decorated  by  Brumidi,  as  his  intro- 
ductory work,  with  what  some  critics  have  pronounced  the  best  frescoes  in  the  building. 
They  represent  t'incinnatus  called  from  his  fields  to  be  dictator,  and  Putnam  going 
from  his  plow  to  be  a  general  in  the  Continental  arm}'.  There  are  also  sketches  con- 
trasting harvests  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  medallions  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson.  Figures  of  Flora  (spring),  Ceres  (summer),  Bacchus  (autumn),  and  Boreas 
(winter)  accent  the  decoration  of  the  ceiling.  The  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  has  the 
benefit  of  wall  paintings  of  Indian  scenes  executed  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eastman, 
U.  S.  A.,  whose  collection  of  pictures  of  forts,  largely  painted  by  himself,  is  preserved 
in  the  room  of  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

The  sub-basement  beneath  this  part  of  the  building  contains  the  elaborate  machinery 
for  heating  and  ventilating  the  Hall  of  Representatives  and  this  wing  generally.     Fresh 
air  is  drawn  in  from  a  remote  part  of  the  grounds,  and  its  temperature, 
degree  of  dryness,  etc.,  are  regulated  by  ingenious  machinery,  which  is  Sub- 

open  to  inspection  by  visitors  who  wish  to  descend  to  the  engine-room.  basCdlCnt. 

A  similar  apparatus  is  in  the  Senate  sub-basement  for  the  service  of  the 
north  wing.     The  central  part  of  the  sub-basement  is  a  lal)yrinth  of  dark  archways  used 
for  storage,  when  used  at  all. 

A  basement  corridor  extends  from  end  to  end  of  the  Capitol  on  this  ground  floor,  and 
furnishes  a  convenient  means  of  reaching  the  Senate  wing  without  retracing  one's  step.s. 
The  white  marble  pillars  will  at  once  attract  the  eye.  The  connoisseur  will  remark  that 
though  of  Corinthian  mold,  their  floriated  capitals  represent  leaves  of  American  plants, 
especially  tobacco.  This  was  a  pretty  notion  of  Benj.  H.  Latrobe,  and  a  still  finer  exam- 
ple exists  in  the  Senate  vestibule.  Half  way  down  this  corridor  through  the  basement 
(which  really  is  the  ground  floor,  numerous  doors  opening  directly  upon 
the  plaza  and  terrace),  we  come  to  the  crypt,  an  apartment  formed  of  Crypt. 

the  spaces  between  the  forty  Doric  columns  that  support  the  massive 
brick  arches  upon  which  is  laid  the  floor  of  the  rotunda;  a  star  in  the  pavement  marks 


WESTWARD,  HO  !~WESTWARD  THE  COURSE  OF  EMPIRE  TAKES  ITS  WAY.- Painting  by  Emanuel  Leutze. 
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the  center  of  Ww  Imildini;-  immediately  beneatli  tlie  dome.  A  large  part  of  the  crypt 
has  been  Availed  oil'  for  slora,i;'e  of  doeumeiits.  A  passage  to  the  left  lead?  out  to  the 
western  enti-anee  and  upstairs  into  tlu'  rotunda;  and  anotlier  leails  to  the  basement  doors 
under  the  grand  portico  of  the  eastern  front. 

The  Undercroft  is  the  nami;  applied  to  the  vault  beneath  the  crypt,  intended  by  the 

founders  of  tlie  Republic  as  the  mausoleum  of  \Vashington  and  his 
Undercroft.       family  ;  but   tliese  good  people  preferred  to  be  buried  at  Blount  Vernon, 

and  the  undercroft  remains  empty. 

Passinu'  onward,  ,a  few  steps  take  one  ]y.\s\  the  light-shaft  to  the  door  (on  the  right)  of 

the  old  Suprenu'  Court   ('han\ber,   immediately  under  the  i)resent  chamber.     It  Avas  in 

this  room,  now  tilled  with  the  exceedingly  valuable  law  library  of  the  court,  that  all  the 

great  ctises  Avere  heard  previous  to  ISoT,     It  was  injured  by  tire  in  1898,     A  few  steps 

fartiur  c:u  ly  one  out  of  the  old  main  building  and  into  the  basement  of 
Senate  "'•'  Senate  wing.      Here  there  is  a  public  restaurant,  public  lavatories  for 

Basement.         I'oth  men  and  women,  and  many   ollices  and  committee-rooms.     All  the 

corridors  and  veslibides  at  this  end  are  well  lighted,  and  the  walls  and 
ceilings  are  very  profusely  and  elaborately  decorated  with  mural  designs  in  the  Italian 
manner,  daintily  drawn  and  brightly  colored.  Among  them  are  many  portraits  of  early 
American  men  of  nole,  in  medallions,  and  a  long  series  of  charming  drawings  in  colors 
of  North  American  birds,  small  mammals,  and  flowers.  The  vestibule  of  the  Senate 
l)osl  office,  in  the  northwest  corner,  is  particularly  picturesque,  having  over  the  post- 
office  door  a  large  painting  of  Fulton.  ]K)inting.  as  if  from  a  balcony,  to  his  first  steam- 
boat, the  Claremont,  passing  the  I'alisades  of  the  Ilud.st^i.  The  door  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Olhce  Affairs  is  suitably  indicated  by  a  sprightly  picture  of  Franklin,  who 
oriianized  the  American  Post  Office  ;  Avhile  ovtr  the  opposite  door  is  a  likeness  of  Fitch, 
Fulton's  competitor  in  developing  the  idea  of  steam  navigation. 

Other  espc'cially  fine  fres('oes  are  to  be  seen  in  the  rooms  of  the  Senate  committees  on 
Indian  AtTairs,  Nav.il  All'airs,  iSIilitary  Affairs  (where  Revolutionary  battles  are  pictured 

in  glorious  colors),  and  Foreign  AlTairs  ;  the  doors  of  the  latter  and  of  the 
Frescoes  in  Committee  on  Indents  are  further  distinguished  by  frescoes  by  Brumidi 
Committee  above  the  lintels  — in  the  formei  case  "The  Signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Rooms.  (Jheiit,"  and   in  the  latter  a  full-length  picture  of  Robert  Fulton,     The 

rendering  over  and  over  in  painting  and  carving  of  the  same  subjects  and 
faces  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  unsystematic  and  ununiform  embellishment  of  the 
Capitol,  The  room  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands  contains  the  painting 
■'Tlie  Recall  of  Columbus,"  by  Aug,  G,  Heaton,  which  used  to  hang  in  the  corridor  of 
the  Senate  galleries. 

A  stairway  or  an  elevator  at  either  the  eastern  or  western  end  of  the  main  corridor  will 
take  one  up  to  the  main  story  of  the  Senate  wing.  Here,  as  in  the  southern  wing,  corridors 
extend  completely  aroinul  the  Senate  Chamber,  which  occupies  the  center  of  this  wing. 
The  Senate  Chamber  is  11:5  feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  and  36  feet  high,  including  the 
galleries,  which  extend  all  around  and  will  accommodate  about  1,000  persons.  The 
space  under  the  galleries  on  the  east,  west,  and  south  siiKs  is  partitioned  into  cloak- 
rooms for  the  Senators,  while  on  the  north  side  is  the  Senate  lobby.  The  area  of  the 
floor  is  diminished  by  these  rooms  to  84  feet  long  by  51  wide. 

The  flat  ceiling  of  iron  girders  inclosing  broad  panels  of  glass,  painted  with 
Senate  emblems  of  the  Union.  Progress,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Chamber.  etc..  admits  a  soft  liglit  day  and  night.     The  marble  walls  are  paneled 

by  pilasters  in  couples,  and  the  doors  are  oi  choice  mahogany.  The 
carpet  is  usually  green,  setting  off  well  the  mahogany  desks  of  quaint  pattern,  which, 
with  the  chairs,  are  now  uniform,  and  the  profuse  gilding  about  the  walls  and  ceiling. 
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Each  desk  bears  a  silver  plate  with  the  occupant's  name.  A  Senator  keeps  a  desk 
()nly  dnrini?  a  sin^t^le  Oongresa,  drawing  lots  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  for  a  choice  of 
seats  — the  Republicans  sitting  at  the  left  and  the  Democrats  a4.  the  right  of  the  presid- 


HE   bLUAl  t   CHAWIULK. 


ing  ollicer.     Some  desks  arc  old  and  historic,  being  the  same  at  whic^h  Senators  distin- 
guished in  the  early  history  of  the  Republic  sat  or  delivered  their  forensic  thunders. 

The  I'l'csident  of  the  Senate  is  the  Vic;e-President  of  the  United  States.  He  sits 
upon  a  |ilall'(irni  witliin  an  arclicd  niche  and  behind  a  broad  desk.  His  chair  is  high 
hacked  and  a  mi'gnilieent  piece  of  carved  mahogany,  a  gift  to  Vice-President  llobart. 
At  his  right  is  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  at  his  left  the  Assistant  Doorkeeper.  In  fioiil 
of  him,  a  step  lower  down,  is  the  desk  of  the  Senate  clerks,  and  in  front  of  tiiat,  on  tiic 
lloorol'  the  arena,  the;  tables  of  tlie  official  reporters.  The  press  gallery 
is  behind  the  President,  and  facing  him  are  the  galleries  reserved  for  the  Senate 

Diplomatic!  Corps  and  for  Senators' families.     The  end  galleries  are  oj)en  Galleries. 

to  the  |)ublic,  the  eastern  one  being  set  apart  for  women,  who  will  find  a 
convenient  i)arlor  and  retiring-room,  with  a  woman  attendant,  at  its  northern  extremity. 
A  ]>lan  of  the  Senators'  seats  may  be  obtained  from  the  doorkeepers. 

Busts  of  all  the  Vice-Presidents  are  being  placed  in  niches  in  the  walls,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  roster,  with  the  names  of  the;  sculptors  : 

John  Adams  (Daniel  C.  French),  Thomas  Jeflenson  (M.  Ezekiel),  Aaron  Burr  (,lac(iues 
Joavenal),  George  Clinton  (Victor  A.   Crane),   Elbridge.. Gerry  (Herbert 
Adams),  Daniel  Tompkins  (C.  H.  Niehaus),  Martin  Van  Buren  (U.  S.  .1.  BustS  Of 

Dunbar),  George  M.  Dallas  (H.  J.  Ellicott),  Ihuuiibal  Hamlin  (Franklin  Vice- 

Simmons),  Henry    Wilson  (Daniel  C  French),   VV.  A.  Wheeler  (Edwin       Presidents. 
Potter),  Chester  A.  Arthur  (Aug.   St.   Gaudens),  Thomas  A.  Hendricks 
(U.  S.  J.  Dunbar),  Ji(;vi  P.   Morton  (F.  Edwin  Elwell),  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  (Franklin 
Simmons),  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  It.  M.  Johnson. 

a 
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Outside  tilt'  Si'iiati'  Chainher  many  intcrostiuii  things  are  to  be  seen  on  the  main 
Hour.  Turnliiii'  to  tiu'  riylit  from  the  main  or  rotunda  entrance  to  the  wing  (and  to  the 
floor  of  the  chniulu  r).  you  lind  on  the  end  wall  a  iamous  portrait  (head)  of  AVashington 
by  (liibert  Stuart,  which  was  bought  by  Congrt'ss  in  lS7(i.  from  ex  Senator  Chestnut 
of  South  rarolina.  for  $1, •.'(»().  ()i)posite  it  is  a  briglit  portrait  of  .lohn  Adams,  copied 
by  Amlri'ws  fn)m  CJilbert  Stuart.  Passing  through  the  door  between 
Eastern  these  portraits,  and  turning  to  the  left,  you  come  to  the  magnificeut  east- 

StaircasC.  cm    staircase  of  Tennes.see   marble,  illuminated  by   a  rich   skylight  of 

stained  glass.  At  its  foot  stands  Powers'  marble  statue  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  which  cost  f  lO.O(H).  The  wall  of  the  stair  landing  bears  Powell's  striking 
painting  (an  enlarged  copy,  for  which  ^•^'.'),000  was  paid  by  contract  in  1878,  of  an  earlier 
incture,  l.S(io,  made  by  Powell  for  the  State  of  Ohio)  of  Com.  Oliver  P.  Perry  at  the 
battle  of  Lake  Erie,  in  ISU).  transferring  himself  and  his  tlag  from  his  sinking  tiagship 
••  Lawrence  "  to  the  "  Niagara,"  in  which  he  won  a  signal  victory. 

This  transfer  was  made  under  tire.  Perry's  younger  brother,  Matthew  (who  after- 
ward opened  Japan  to  the  world),  was  then  a  midshipman,  and  is  depicted  here  as 
entreating  his  brother  and  commander  not  to  expose  him-self  so  recklessly.  The  faces 
of  the  sailors  were  drawn  from  once  well-known  employes  about  the  Capitol. 

Just  beyond  the  staircase  is  a  noble  vestibule,  with  coupled  columns,  having  Corin- 
thian capitals,  designee.!  by  Latrobe,  though  usually  credited  to  Jefferson,  composed 
of  a  mi>st  gracefid  arrangement  of  Iniiiau  corn  and  tobacco  leaves  in  place  of  the  con- 
vi-ntional  acanthus.  They  are  of  white  marble,  but  the  walls  are  of  scagliola.  A  bust 
of  Pri'sident  John  Tyler  is  the  only  ornament.  This  vestibiUe  (where  there  is  an  elevator) 
opens  upon  the  eastern  portico  through  the  Senate  Bronze  Doors  designed  by  Thomas 
Crawford,  cast  by  J.  T.  Ames  at  Chicopee.  ^lass.,  and  set  up  here  in  1868. 

These  ih>ors  are  eipially  interesting,  and  the  workmanship  is  as  tine  as  is  that  of 
the  Rogers  iloors.     Tln'  upper  panel  of  each  valve  (one  of  which  represents  War  and  the 
i>ther  Peace,  as  typified  in  the  tigures  in  the  foot-panel  of  each  half)  cou- 
Cranford  tains  a  star  surrounded  by  oak  leaves,  and  acts  as  a  ventilator.     There  are 

Bronze  Doors,  six  panels,  constituting  the  body  of  the  door,  in  which  are  represented, 
in  alto-relievo,  events  connected  with  the  Revolution,  the  foundation  of 
our  Ctovernment.  and  the  erection  of  the  Capitol,  chronologically  as  follows:  The  battles 
o(  Bunker  Hill.  Monmouth,  and  Yorktown:  the  welcome  of  Washington  in  Trenton  on 
bis  way  to  New  York  in  1789  (the  same  panel  contains  portraits  of  the  sculptor,  his  wife, 
three  children,  and  of  Rogers,  the  sculptor  of  the  main  doon;  the  inauguration  of  Wash- 
ington in  1789,  and  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Capitol,  September  18.  1793.  The 
prominent  tigures  are  all  likenesses.  In  the  inauguration  scene  John  Adams  stands  on 
Washington's  right;  Chancellor  Livingston  ailministers  the  oath,  and  Mr.  Otis  holds  the 
Bible.  The  remaining  tigures  are  Alexander  Hamilton.  Generals  Knox  and  St  Clair. 
Roger  Sherman,  and  Baron  Steuben.  The  frame  over  the  door  is  supported  by  enriched 
brackets.  The  ornamentation  is  scroll-work  anil  acanthus,  with  the  cotton  boll,  stalks 
anil  ears  of  corn,  grapes,  and  entwining  vines.  Above  the  door  are  two  sculptured 
tigures  in  American  marble  representing  Justice  and  History  by  Crawford,  whose  price 
was  $0,000.  It  will  be  remembered,  also,  that  Crawford  designed  the  tigures  that  till  the 
jx'diment  of  this  portico.  This  bnnize  door  was  his  latest  work;  he  was  paid  $6.(.KX> 
for  the  designs,  and  William  H.  Rinehart  was  given  |8.940  for  the  plaster  model,  while 
the  casting  (U.eKH)  pounds)  cost  |!o0.500. 

Returning  into  the  vestibule,  it  is  well  to  turn  aside  through  the  tirst  door,  at  the 
right,  and  see  Briunidis  excellent  frescoes  in  the  room  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  was  originally  assigned  to  be  the  Senate  p>ost  office,  whence 
the  artist's  clioice  of  History.  Geography,  Physics,  and  tlie  Telegraph  as  subjects  for  his 
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hrusli.  TIk'  liL;iuvs  ill  ruch  (Icsiii'ii  arc  lariic  and  strikins^ly  drawn,  and  tlic  di'corative 
accessories  are  most  pleasiug. 

This  vestibule  opens  at  its  inner  end  on  the  rii^lit  into  tlie  SemUe  liceeplion  mom,  an 
apartment   sixty  leet  long,  but   divided  l)y  an  arcii,  wiiere  Senators   receive  callers  — 
especially  ladies  —  upon  hiisiness.     It  is  liaudily  ornate.     The  lloor  is  of 
Minton  tiles,  and  Die  walls  a I'c  covered  with   rococo  designs  in  stucco,  in        KcccptiOd- 
higli   relier,  and    heavily   gilded.     The   vaulted   ceiling  lias  also   many  rOOm. 

gilded  stucco  ornaments,  and  certain  panels  are  embellisbed  with  allegor- 
ical  frescoes   by  Bruniidi    entitled    "Liberty,"    "Plenty,"    "Peace,"  "War,"   "  Piai- 
dence,"   "Justice,"   "  Temperance,"  and   "  Slrengtir';  while  an  excellent  ly  drawn  and 
brilliantly  coloretl  mural  painting,  under  the  arch  on  the  south  wall,  depicts  Washington 
in  conference  with  Jell'erson  and  Hamilton  —  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  (;ai)itol. 

This  room  opens  eastwardly  into  the  otlice  of  the  sergeant-at-arms,  where  a  very  large 
ceiling  painting  is  visible,  and  westwardly  it  opens  into  the  lobby. 

In  the  Senate  Lobby,  entering  from  the  public  rcception-rocmi,  as  above  noted,  the 
first  door  at  the  riglit  opens  into  the  Vice-President's  Room,  where  Henry  Wilson  died, 
November  33,  1875,  and  whose  bust  by  Daniel  C  Fniucli  remains  hei'e  as  a  memento. 
The  next  door  admits  to  the  Marble  Room  —  a  large  senatorial  reception 
or  withdrawing  room,    popularly  so  called  because  every   part  of    its  Vicc- 

interior  is  formed  of  variegated  and  sculi)tured  marbles,  all  from  East  President's 
Tennessee  except  the  white  Italian  capitals  and  ceilings.  Here  the  "grave  and  I'^Iarble 
and   reverend"   Senators    hold   consultations  at   ease,    or    recx'ive    their  Rooms. 

more  privileged  guests.     Luxurious  chairs,  soft   sofas,  warm   rugs,  and 
lace  curtains  abound,   and  the  room  is  dazzling  at  night  when  all  the  lights  are  aglow. 

The  self-registeri-ng  thermometers,  barometers,  wind-indicators,  etc.,  to  be  .seen  here, 
furnish  a  branch  station  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  ;  and  the  ollicer  in  charge  records 
the  phases  of  the  w^eather  all  over  the  country  upon  the  glass  face  of  a 
map  in  a  most  interesting  way.     The  House  enjoys  a  similar  substati(m.  Weather 

Next  west  of  this  siilendid  salotm  is  the  President's  room,  another  ornate  Ser\ice. 

apartment  where  it    has  liecn   the  custom  since  Andrew  Johnson's  time 
(except  in  Clevelantl's  case)  for  Presidents  to  sit  during  the   last  day  of  a  congressional 

session,  in  order  to  be  ready 
to  sign  bills  retiuiring  an 
immediate  signature.  This 
room  is  brilliantly  deco- 
rated, including  medallion 
portraits  of 

President  President's 
Washington  Room. 

and  promi- 
nent members  of  his  lirst 
( Cabinet  —  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Secretary  of  State : 
Henry  Knox,  Secretary  of 
W^ar;  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ; 
Edmund  Randolph,  Attor- 
ney-General, and  Samuel 
Osgood,  Postmaster- 
C4eneral.  The  four  corner- 
frescoes  overhead  represent 


PERRY   AT  THE   BATTLE  OF  LAKE   ERIE. 
Painting  by  Powell.     Eastern  Staircase. 
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('(•lumbus  (Discovory),Vos- 
piiciiis  (  K  X  pi  ora  t  i  (in  \ 
FninUlin  (History),  anil 
William  Hivwsti'r  (Hcli- 
^•i(>n\  Between  these  are 
synibolie  tiii'ures  of  Liberty, 
lieii'islatidn.  Heliuidn.  and 
Executive  IViwer.  All  this 
work  is  by  the  versatile 
Bruniidi.  ami  in  his  best 
vein.  The  tilinu'  of  this 
and  if  the  adjoinini--  rooms 
is  covered  in  winter  by 
r  i  c  h     carpeting-. 

This     lobby     and      the 
three  rooms  hist  named  are 

n  Ot    visible  THE  GRAND  canon  of  the  YELLOWSTONE. 

Western  durin-i-     ses-  Painting  by  Thomas  Moran. 

Staircase.         sions  of  Congress,  exc'ept  by  the  courtesy  of  some  Senator.     The  rooms 
openiuii'  from  the  corridor  west  of  the  Senate  Chamber   belon>i-  to  the 
clerks  and  certain  committees  and  call  for  no  special  remark.     The  visitor  may  there- 
lore  pass  on  at  once  to  the  Western  (irand   Staircase  of  white  American  marble  and 

ascend  to  the  _i>allerv  tloor. 
Dr.  Horatio  Stone's 
statue  of  John  Hancock 
stands  at  the  foot  of  this 
staircase.  It  was  sculptured 
in  1St)l,  and  bouiiht  for 
$5,500.  On  the  waTl  of  the 
landing-  is  the  large  paint- 
ing, by  "Walker,  of  the 
•'  Storming- of  riiepultepec" 
(captured  by  Scott's  army 
cm  September  \'.\  1847.  dur- 
ing- the  .Mexican  War),  for 
which  ^ti.OOO  was  paid. 
Roosesays  that  it  was"orig-- 
inally  painted  for  a  panel 
in  the  Committee-room  of 
Military  AlYairs  of  the  House,  and  doubtless  will  eventually  be  placed  there."  At  the 
head  oi'  the  stairway  hangs  a  full-U'ngth  portrait  of  Washington,  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale, 
painted  in  1775).  the  tirst  sittings  for  which  were  given  at  Valley  Forge. 

This  west  corridor  admits  one  to  the  gentlemen's  and  to  one  of  the  reserved 
Senate  galleries  of  the  Senate,  and  to  numerous  committee-rooms.     The  rooms 

Galleries.  in  the  northern  front  of  the  wing,  behind  the  press  gallery,  are  not  public. 

Turning-  to  the  right  from  the  elevator,  or  from  the  head  of  the  stairs,  let 
us  walk  an)und  through  the  south  corridor,  whose  doors  admit  to  the  Senate  galleries. 
to  the  head  of  the  eastern 
grand  stairway.  Beyond  the 
stairway  are  tw'o  of  the  most 
interesting  rooms  in  the 
buiUling.  a  hall  looking 
out  upon  tlu'  plaza,  and 
another,  adjoining,  having  a 
delightful  prospect  ni>rth- 
ward.  Thesi'  rooias  not  only 
contain  tine  tiling  and  mural 
ilecorations.  but  some  nota- 
ble paintings.  In  the  former 
are  a  portrait  i>f  John  C. 
Calhoun,  anil  Moran's  cele- 
brated pictures  of  the  canons 
o['  the  Colorado  and  of  the 

Yellowstone,      which       were  the  chasm  of  the  Colorado.— Painting  by  Tnomas  Moran. 


THE  FIRST  FIGHT  OF  THE  IRONCLADS. 
Painting  by  W.  F.  Halsall.     Lobby  of  Senate  Gallery. 
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painted  from  actual  studies,  and  sold  to  the  (Jovcnuncnt  for  $10, (»()()  cacli.  Tliosc  laniil- 
iar  with  these  marvelous  rei^ions  of  the  country  know  that  the  coloring;'  is  l)y  no  means 
too  vivid,  and  that  the  drawini>-  is  highly  expressive.  This  room  opens  into  the  .^idlcry 
for  Senators'  families,  the  lirst  and  second  seats  of  which  are  reserved  for  the  President 
and  Vice-President,  and  their  friends. 

The  adjoinim;  hail  (from  which  opens  a  ladies'  retiring-room,  witii  a  woman  attend- 
ant) has  the  painting  represenliug  the  cucouuter  between  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac, 

painted     by 

llalsaii,  and        Paintings 
purchased  antl 

in  1877  for        Portraits. 

|15,()()().  the 

only  exception  to  tlie  iiile 
that  no  I'cminder  of  the 
Civil  War  shall  be  jilaced 
in  the  Capitol,  an  exception 
due  to  the  fac'l  that  this 
was  in  reality  a  drawn 
biittk",  where  the  courage 
of  the  contestants  was  con- 
s|)icuously  e(pial,  and 
where  tin;  naval  methods 
of  the  world  were  revolu- 
tioiii/ed.  Its  hisloi'ical 
interest  is  therefore  world 
wide.  Here  also  are  por- 
traits of  Lincoln  and  (Jar- 
lield.  in  Italian  mosaic,  the 
u,ift  of   Signor  Salviati  of 

Venice,    Italy;    a    norli'ait 
THE   ELECTORAL  COMMISSION.  „,•    ,  ,,,,,,.,,.^   ^;,„,„^.,.'  ,       ^y 

Painting  by  Mrs.  Cornelia  A.  Fassett.      In  Lobby  of  Senate  Gallery.  Lii'mIIs      (bited      1870  ••iiid 

oneof  (ten.  John  A.  Di.x,  by  Imogene  Kobinson  Morrell,  dated  1883.  It  was  John  A.  Dix. 
afterward  a  Major-General,  Senator,  and  Governor  of  New  York,  who,  when  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  186L  sent  to  one  of  his  special  agents  in  Ijotnsiana  the  famous  order  con- 
taining the  words:  "If  anyone  attempts  to  haul  down  the  American  flag  shoot  him  on 
the  s|)ot,"  which  so  thrilled  i)atriotic  hearts.  Here  also  are  .several  luists 
of  high  artistic  excellence,  as  well  as  historic  interest.     These  areof  Kos-  BUStS. 

ciusko,  the  Hungarian   patriot,  by  H.   I).   Saunders;    of  Count    I^ulaski, 
I'olish    soldier  of    the   Revolution,   by  H.   I).    Mochowski  ;    of  Thomas  ('rawford,   the 
sculptor,  l)y  Gogliardi,  atid  a  marble  head  of  Pee-Shee-Kee,  a  ("hippewa  Indian. 

A  small  special  elevator  makes  this  room  directly  accessible!  from  the  basement ;  and 
descending  by  it,  or  by  the  eastern  gj-and  stairway,  to  the  main  floor,  one  walks  to  the 
main  corridor,  where,  n\)(m  the  wall  at  the  western  end,  hang  beaiUiful  portraits  of 
Thomas  Jellerson,  a  c-opy  from  an  original  by  Thomas  Sully,  and  of  Patrick  Henry,  a 
copy  by  Matthews,  from  an  original  by  Sully,  an  eminent  iiainter  of  portraits  and  his- 
torical pictures,  wiio  died  in  Postoii  in  1872.  The  poil raits  on  the  eastern  wall  have; 
already  been  described.  The  survey  of  the  Senate  wing  has  now  been  linished.  and  the 
Supreme  Court  CHiamber  is  next  to  be  inspected.  This  is  reached  by  the  main  jiassage- 
way  leading  from  the  Senate  to  the  rotunda.  Here,  as  soon  as  the  older  part  of  Uk; 
building  is  entered,  one  comes  to  the  door  of  the  Supreme  Court,  guarded  by  an 
attendant  who  will  admit  visitors  upon  all  proper  occasions. 

Peginning  with  the  resort  of  the  popidace  in  the  rotunda,  the  visitor  has 
now  insju'cted  in  succession  the  halls  of  tin'  lower  and  up])er  house  of  C(mgress, 
and  now  concludes  with  the  tribunal  which  i)asses  upon  the  validity  of  the  laws  they 
l)ass.  To  sit  at  the  ri'ar  of  this  old  hall  when  Ww  court  is  in  session,  as  ha])pens  live 
days  in  the  week,  during  the  greater  part  of  the   year,    is  an  im])ressive   experience. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  now  occupies  th(!  chamber 
in  the  old  C,ii)itol  designed  for  the  Senate,  and  occupied  by  that  body  Supreme 

from  1800  until  the  comiiletion  of  the  new  wing  in   b8r)!».     Previously  it  Court. 

sat  in  the  iiall,  prepared  for  it,  beneath  this  one. 

This  chamber  was  designed  by  Latrobe,  and  its  genei'al  resernbliuice  to  the  old  Hall 
of  Representatives  (Statuary  Hall)  will  be  noted  ,  but  it  is  smaller,  measuring  7.j  by  15 
feet  wide,  and  45  feet  high  to  the  zenith  of  the  low  half -dome.    Peneath  the  wide  arch  of 
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tlu' rear  wall  is  a  row  of  (■(iliininsof  varici^aU'iI  i;ray  Potomac  marble, with  wliite  Ionic  capi- 
tals, in  the  center  of  which  Avas  placed  tlie  chair  of  the  Presi(k-nt  of  the  Senate,  draped,  as 
now,  l)y  ci'imson  curtains  and  surmounted  by  a  hovering-  eagle.  On  the  dais  l)elow  him 
were  llie  desks  of  the  clerks,  where  now  stands  the  long'  "bench"  of  the  most  august 
court  in  the  land.  At  the  right  of  the  "  bench  "  is  the  clerk  of  the  court,  at  the  left  the 
Marshal  ;  and  the  tables  of  the  Attorney-General,  of^cial  rejiorters,  stenographers,  and 
counsel  legally  admitted  to  practice  here,  occupy  the  semicircidar  carpeted  "bar" 
formerly  covered  by  the  desks  of  Senators.  In  the  rear  are  public  seats  ;  but  the  light 
iron  galleries  formerly  built  overhead  have  been  removed,  and  the  walls,  with  their  mar- 
ble i)ilasters  and  busts  of  past  t^hief  Justices,  are  now  wholly  visible.     The  list  of  busts 

is  as  follows  :  At  the  left  of  the  clock  (as  _you  face  the  Court).  (1)  John 
Busts  of  Jav(17S!)  to  179.J).     (2)  Oliver  Ellsworth  (1796  to  1799).     (3)  Roger  B. 

Justices.  Taney  (ISIW  to  1S64).     (4)  Morrisson  K.  Waite  (1874  to  1888).     On  the 

right  of  the  clock  :  (1)  John  Rutledgc  (an  Asseiciate  Justice  nominated  in 
179.-),  but  never  contirmed).  (2)  John  Marshall  (1801  to  1835).  (3)  Salmon  P.  Chase 
(ISlif)  to  1873).  The  Justices,  who,  upon  court  days,  enter  in  procession  pncisely  at 
noon,  wearing  the  voluminous  l)lack  silk  gowns  which  alone  remain  in  the  United 
States  of  the  traditional  costume  of  the  English  judiciary,  sit  in  a  prescribed  order  of 
seniority.  In  the  center  is  the  Chief  Justice  ;  upon  his  right  hand  is  the  Associate  Jus- 
tice longest  in  service,  and  beyond  him  the  second,  third,  ami  fourth  ;  and  then,  ii\Hm 
the  left  of  the  Chief  Justice,  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  or  youngest  in  rank 
of  appointment.  The  court  is  at  present  composed  as  follows,  in  order  of  seniority: 
The  ('hief  Justice,  Melville  W.  Fuller,  appointed  in  1888;  Associate  Justices,  John  M, 
Harlan,  1S77;  Horace  Gray,  1S81  ;  David  J.  Brewer,  1889;  Henry  B.  Brown,  1891  ; 
George  Shiras,  Jr.,  1892;  Edward  D.  White,  1894;  Rufus  Peckham,  1895;  and  Joseph 
IMcKenna,,  1S98. 

The  rolling-room,  where  the  Justices  meet  informally  and  don   Iheir  robes,  is  a  hand- 
some parlor,  with  much  anti(pie  furniture,  west  of  the  corridor,  and  is  adorned  with 

some  notatilc  portraits  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  past. 
Robing-  The  portrait  of  John  Jay.  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  represents  him  arrayed  in  a 

room.  black  satin  robe  with  broad  scarlet  facings.     It  was  a  gift  to  the  court  by 

his  grandson,  John  Jay,  late  M  mister  to  Austria.  That  of  Taney,  by  Healy, 
was  presented  l)y  the   Washington  Bar  Association.     The  portrait  of  Chief  Justice 
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Marshall  is  by  Rembrandt  Poale,  and  was  presented  to  Chief  Justice  C'hase  by  the  Bar 
of  New  York,  and  at  hisdealh  was  bequeathed  liy  him  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Neighboring  rooms  are  devoted  to  court  officers  and  clerks.  The  entrance  to  the 
Senate  Library,  on  the  tloor  above,  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  short  corridor  (from  which  opens  the  winding  stairway  that  leads  to  the  top  of  the 
dome)  conducts  you  from  the  door  of  the  Supreme  Court  into  the  rotunda,  and  com- 
pletes the  tour  of  the  Cai)itol. 

The  western  front  of  the  Capitol  is  directly  reached  by  leaving  the  rotunda  through 
the  western  door  and  passing  downstairs  beneath  the  apartment  formerly  occupied  l)y 
the  Library  of  Congress,  when  j^ou  will  emerge  upon  the  terrace. 

Looking  back,  you  perceive  the  pillared  and  harmonious  addition  made  to  the  original 
design  of  the  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Library  of  Congress.     It  was  first 
erected  and  occupied  in  1824.  after  designs  by  Latrobe.     In  1851  it  was 
burned  out,  over  ;:30,()00  liooks  and  some  valual:)le  paintings  being  lost.  Western 

Its  restoration  was  immediately  begun  by  Thomas  U.  Walter,  who  added  Front. 

the  two  side  halls,  expending  $300, 000  in  the  reconstruction.     The  library 
was  moved  in  1897  to  the  magnificent  building  east  of  the  Capitol  grounds  described 
in  the  next  chapter. 

The  terrace  is  a  broad  esplanade,  separated  from  the  basement  of  the  building  by  a 
kind  of  moat,  which  permits  light  and  air  to  enter  the  lowest  story,  and  adds 
largely  to  the  solidity  and  architectural  grandevir  of  the  Capitol  when  viewed  from  below. 
Underneath  this  terrace  are  a  series  of  casemate-like  apartments,  which  were  put  to  a 
novel  use  during  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  AVar,  when  this  part  of  the  building  had 
just  been  put  into  form. 

The  Capitol  in  war  time  was  a  citadel.  Its  halls  and  committee-rooms  were  used  as 
barracks  for  the  soldiers,  who  barricaded  the  outer  doors  with  barrels  of  cement  between 
the  pillars  ;  its  basement  galleries  were  converted  into  storerooms  for  army  provisions  ; 
and  the  vaults  under  this  terrace  were  converted  into  bakeries,  where  16,000  loaves 

of  bread  were  baked  every  day  for  many 
mouths.  In  Harper's  excellent  "  Cyclopae- 
dia of  United  States  History,"  p.  947,  may 
be  seen  a  picture  of  this  service,  with  the 
smoke  pouring  out  of  improvised  chim- 
neys along  the  outer  edge.  The  '  'bakeries" 
are  now  clerks'  offices  and  congressional 
committee-rooms. 

Broad  flights  of  stairs,  parting  right 
and  left  about  a  fountain,  lead  down  to  a 
lower  terrace,  in  the  center  of  which  is  the 
bronze  sitting  figure  of  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall.  The  artist  is  the 
renowned  American  sculp-  iMarsliall 

tor,   Wm.    W.    Story,  who  Statue. 

died  in  Rome  in  1895.  This 
statue,  which  was  executed  in  Italy,  was 
])resented  to  the  United  States  by  members 
of  the  bar,  while  Congress  supplied  the 
pedestal.  It  was  erected  in  1884,  and  cost 
^40,000.  The  Chief  Justice,  whose  por- 
trait is  said  to  be  an  excellent  one,  is  rep- 
resented as  seated  in  his  accustomed  court- 
room chair  and  wearing  his  official  robe, 
while  his  open  hand  apjx'ars  to  be  a  gesture 
enforcing  some  evident  truth  or  benign 
decision.  Each  side  of  the  marble  pedestal 
bears  a  group  in  low  relief  —  one,  •"  Minerva 
Dictating  the  Constitution  to  Young  Amer- 
ica," and  the  other,  "Victory  Leading 
Young  America  to  Swear  Fidelity  on  the 
Altar  of  the  Union." 

From  this  statue  broad  walks  descend  to 
Pennsylvania  Avi'iuie  and  the  Naval  I\Ioun- 
STATUE  OF  CHIEF  JUSTICE  JOHN  MARSHALL.        ment  on  the  right  and  to  lAIaryland  Avenue 
By  w.  w.  Story.  and  the  Garfield  Monument  on  the  left, 
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FIRST  STORY   PLAN. 

THE   LIBRARY   OF  CONGRESS. 

Floor  Plans  Prepared  nnder  the  Direction  of  Mr.  Bernard  R.  Green.  Superintendent 
of  the  Library  Building  and  Grounds. 

First  Story. 


MAIN   ENTR.VXCK   HALL. 

PaintinKs  hv  ,Iohn  W.  Alexniul 
(The  Evolution  of  the  Bool 

1.  Th(>  Cairn. 

2.  Oral  Tradition. 

S.     KK.Vptian  Ilici'oKlyphics. 

I.  Picture  Writing. 

5.     The  Manuseript  Hook. 

II.  The  rrinting  Press. 

Paintiu.gs  by  Charles  Ppra^ue 
Pearce. 

1.    The  Family. 

•i.    Itecreatiou. 

X    Study. 

t.     I.ahcir. 

r>.    TieliKion. 

(i.  "(iive  Instruction  \'i 
Tliose  Who  Cann<it  P 
cure  It  for  Theuiselve 

7.     Rest. 

Paintings  by  Elihu  Vcddcr. 

1.  Anarchy. 

2.  Corrupt  Legislation. 
S.    Government. 

4.  Good  Administration. 

5.  Peace  and  Prosperity. 


MAIN   ENTRANCE  HALL 

representatives'  RE.\niN<i. 

Coiithiiird. 

ROOM. 

Mosaics  by  Frederick  Dielman. 

Paintings  by  H.  O.  Walker. 

A    Law. 

1. 

Lyric  Poetry. 

1 

Historv. 

•> 

Comus. 

Ceiling  Paintings  bv  Carl  Guther/ 

3. 

Adoni,s. 

I 

Creaticui  of  Light. 

1. 

Ganvmede. 

2 

Light  of  Kxc-rllence. 

;■). 

Endvniion. 

3 

Light  of  Porlrv. 

(i. 

Tlie  P.ov  of  Winandcr 

■1 

Light  of  Stat". 

7. 

Uriel. 

Research.    Tie-  Light  of. 

8. 

"The  Poets  Who  on 

^a 

th 

fi 

Truth. 

Have  Made  Us  He 

rs 

of 

7 

Science. 

Truth  and  Pure  n 

>h> 

ht 

l>y  Heavenly  Lays." 

CORF 

inOR  LEAPINO    NORTH   IKcn 
MAIN   ENTRANCE   HALL. 

(OKU 

moR    LE.VDING    SOrTH 

FROM 

Pain 

tings  by  Edward  Simmons. 

M.MN   ENri:.\NCE   HALL 

1 

Melpomene. 

Paint 
1. 

ings  by  AV.  McEwen. 
Paris. 

3 
1 

Thaiia. 
;^uterpe. 

X 

.lason. 
Bellerophon. 

r. 

Terpsichore. 
Erato. 

1 

Orpheus. 

7 

Polyhvmnia 

5 

Perseus. 

^ 

L^rania. 

(! 

Prometheus. 

<) 

Calliope. 

7. 

Theseus. 

S 

Achilles. 

NORTHWEST  PAVILION. 

i>. 

Hercules. 

Pain 

tings  by  IL  L.  Dodge. 
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MAIN   ENTRANCK  HALL. 

I';iiiitings  hy  AValter  Sliirlaw. 

I.  Archeology. 

3.  Botany. 

3.  Astronomy. 

I.  Chemistry. 

n.  Geology, 

(i.  Milt  hematics. 

7.  riivsics. 

s.  Zoi-.logy. 

I';iiiitines  by  George  U.  Barse,  Jr. 

I.  Tyyrica. 

■i.  Tnigcflv. 

:<.  Conicflv. 

I  History. 

T).  Enitiea. 

i;.  Traflition. 

7.  l'"ancy. 

^i.  i;. nuance. 
r:iiiiriML's  liv  William  A.  Mackav. 

ii.  Adiipos. 

Ill  I  ai'hesis. 

II.  Clotho. 

raiiitings  by  Robert  Held. 
1.     Taste. 
?.     Siglif. 
:!.     Pniell. 
I,     Tb'ariiig. 
.-.      Tdiich. 

«.       WisdcIM. 

7.     rndcrstanding. 
'^,     Knnujedge. 
'.I.     I'MildSopliy. 
I'aiiiliii;.'.';  by  F.  \V.  Benson, 


Hlg. 


'.  Suiiiiiier. 

1.  .Viilmiin. 

I.  "WliiriT. 

:>.  AKlala. 

Ii.  Thalia. 

7.  Kiiphrosyne. 


SECOND  STORY   PLAN. 

Second   Story. 

Tompeiian  Panels  by  (1.  W.  May- 
nard. 

A    Forlitude. 

B    .Iiistiee. 

C    Concordia. 

I>    Industry. 

E    Patriotism. 

F    Courage. 

<;    Temperance. 

(I    Prudence. 
Paintings  by  W.  B.  Van  Ingen 

1.    L'Aliegro. 

3.    II  Penseroso. 
Mosaic  by  Elihu  Vedder. 

3.    Minerva. 

CORRIDOR  LEADING   SOUTH    FROM 
MAIN   ENTRANCE   HALL. 

Paintings  by  Kenyon  Cox. 

1.  The  Sciences. 

2.  The  Arts. 


SOUTHWEST  PAVILION. 

ings  by  G.  AV.  Maynard. 

Adventure. 

Discovery. 

(Conquest. 

Civilization. 

Courage  —  Valor  —Forti- 
tude— Acliievement. 
llicms  liy  Bela  L.  Pratt. 

SiH'd. 

BIOOUL 

Fruit. 
Decay. 


I) 


SOUTHEAST  PAVILION. 

Paintings  by  P.  L.  Dodge. 

1.  Earth. 

2.  Water 

3.  Fire. 

4.  Mr. 


I'aititing  by  Elmer  E.  fiarnsey 

f).    Ceiling  Disc. 
Medallions  liy  Bela  L.  I'ratf . 

A    Ver. 

B    Aestas. 

('    Auctuninus. 

I)    Hiems. 

CORRIDOR  LEADINCi   NORTH   IRO.M 
MAl.V   EN'fRANCE   HALL. 

Paintings  1)y  Gari  Melcliers. 

1.  War. 

2.  Peace. 

NORTHWEST   PAVILION. 

Paintings  bv  William  de  L.  Dodge. 

1.  Science. 

2.  Art. 

3.  Music. 

■1.  ],itcraliirc-. 

.'i.  .\mliitinii 
Medallions  by  Bila  L.  I'ratt. 

A  Spring. 

]!  Summer. 

('  Autumn. 

1)  Winter. 

NORTH E.VST   PA  VI  Ltd. \. 

Paintings  by  W.  1!.  Van  Ingen. 

1.     ,\gricultMi-e   and    InliTiur 
Departiiienls. 

•2.    Warand  Na\  y  I)e|)avtnu-nts 

3.     .lust  ice  and  Post  ()tlic<'  De- 
lia rtments. 

1.     Treasury  and  Statu  Di'part- 
ments. 
Painting  bv  Elmer  E.  Garnsev. 

5.    Ceiling  Disc. 
Medallions  by  liela  L.  I^ratt. 

A    Spring. 

B    Suuuuer. 

C    Autumn. 

D   Winter. 


'  MINERVA."—  Marble  Mosaic  by  Elihu  Veddsr. 
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III. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS. 


BRONZE   DOOR  "  TRADITION."— Main  Entrance. 
By  Olin   L.  Warner. 


The  Libniry  of  Congress, 
which  originated  with   the 
purchase   in 
London    in  Origin  Of 

1803  of  some  Library. 

3,000   books 

of  reference,  was  used  us 
Ivindling  material  by  tlie 
vandals  who  gleefully 
burned  the  C'apitol  and  it^ 
records  in  1814.  A  new 
foundation  was  hxid  by  the 
purchase  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's private  library,  and  in 
IS.ll  the  collection  had  in- 
creased to  60,000  volumes, 
when  half  of  it,  or  more, 
was  again  swept  away  by 
lire.  After  this  damage 
was  repaired  by  the  recon- 
struction of  the  western 
front  of  the  Capitol,  the 
growth  was  rapid,  and  the 
shelf-room  speedily  over- 
flowed. 

The  arrangement  by 
which  the  library  received 
and  continues  to  receive  all 
the  publications  acquired 
by  the  Smithsonian  system 
of  international  exchanges, 
the  Peter  Force*  and  Doc- 
tor Toner  historical  collec- 
tions of  rare  books,   pam- 


phlets, engravings,  etc.,  and  the  steady  accumulations  under  the  action  of  the  copy- 
right law  have  been  the  principal  nuclei.  Congress  was  very  liberal  to  the  library  in 
its  earlier  days,  and  now  makes  large  annual  appropriations  for  its  support.  It  now 
contains  over  1,000,000  books  and  pamphlets  alone,  and  nearly  half  a  million  pieces 
of  music,  maps,  prints,  photographs,  manuscripts,  etc. 


*  Peter  Force  was  born  in  1790,  became  a  prominent  printer  in  New  York,  and  settled  in  Wash- 
ington in  1812,  where  he  died  in  1868,  after  a  useful  life  as  printer,  editor,  and  publicist.  He  collected 
an  innnense  amount  of  material  for  a  documentary  history  of  the  American  colonies  and  Revolution, 
of  which  nine  volumes  were  published.  His  collection  of  documents,  manuscripts,  pamphlets,  pictures, 
etc.,  was  bought  by  the  Government  for  $100,000. 
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This  collection  is  very  rich  in  history,  political  science,  jurisprudence,  and  books, 
pamphlets,  and  periodicals  of  American  publication,  or  relatini>'  in  any  way  to  America. 

At   IIk-  same  time  tiie   liluary  is  a  universal  one  in  its  raui^e,  no  dijiart 
TreaSdrCS.         menl  of  literature  or  ■science  beinn'  uiireiiresented.     The  public  are  i)rivi- 

len'cd  to  use  tlie  hooks  witliin  tiie  iilu'ary  rooms,  while  mrmbers  of  Con- 
gress and  about  liiirty  otVu  iais  of  the  Oovernment  only  may  take  them  away.  The 
library  is  open  every  day  (Sundays  exceptt'd),  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  10 
t)'clock  at  night,  and  the  evening  is  an  exceedingly  favorable  time  to  see  it. 

As  long  ago  as  1872  eflforts  were  made  to  provide  tlie  library  with  a  separate  build- 
ing ;  but  it  was  not  until  1897  that  this  laudable  purpose  was  accomplished.  The  fact 
that  the  Librarian  has  charge  (since  1870)  of  the  copyright  business  of  the  Government, 
and  that  this  library  is  given  and  compelled  to  receive  two  copies  of  everj-  bot)k,  picture, 
or  other  article  copyrighted,  makes  its  growth  as  rapid  and  stead}'  as  the  progress  of  the 
Amtrican  press,  and  enforces  the  need  for  ample  space.  Innumerable  difficulties  and 
tiiimerical  schemes  were  overcome  before  Cougrcss  at  last  purchased —by  condemna- 
tion, lor  it  was  covered  with  dwelling-houses  —  the  present  site  (ten  acres,  east  of  the 
Capitol  grounds)  for  a  new  Library  of  C-ougress,  paying  f58o,000  for  the  property. 
Work  was  begun  in  1880,  but  not  much  was  accomplished  until  1888-9,  when  the  work 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Gvn.  T.  L.  Casey,  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  under  whose 
charge,  and  the  superintendence  of  Bernard  R.  Green,  C.  E.,  the  magnificent  edifice  was 
perfected  in  1S97.  The  architectural  plans,  originally  by  J.  J.  Smithmeyer  and  Paul  J. 
Pel/.,  were  nuulitied  later  by  E.  P,  Casey,  who  completed  the  building  anil  its  decora- 
lion.  As  to  the  interior,  Mr.  Casey  was  assisted  by  Elmer  E.  Garnsey,  in  charge  of  the 
color  deiHuations,  and  by  Albert  Weinert  as  to  the  stucco  work  ;  both  gentlemen  should 
receive  credit  for  much  beautiful  unsigned  work. 

The  styli'  is  Italian  renaissance  modified  ;  and  the  result  is  one  of  the  noblest  edifices 
externally,  and  the  most  artistic  one  inside,  of  all  the  grand  buildings  at  the  Capitol.    Its 

ground  plan  is  an  oblong  scpiare,  inclosing  four  courts  and  a  rotunda. 
Architec-  its  outside  dimensions  are  470  by  o40  feet,  and  it  covers  three  and  three- 

ture  and  quarters   acres  of  ground.     The  material    is  Concord   (N.  II.)  granite. 

Style.  exteriorly,  and  enameli'd  brick  within  the  courts,  while  the  framework  is 

of  steel,  and  the  walls  interiorly  are  encased  and  decorated  wholly  by 
stucco  and  marble.  The  octagonal  rotunda,  lighted  by  the  four  courts,  is  built  of  gray 
Maryland  graniti',  and  crowned  by  a  roof- dome  of  copper,  the  dome  heavilj'  gilded,  and 
terminating,  19.")  fei't  above  the  ground,  in  a  gilded  torch  of  Learning.  The  general 
effect  of  such  a  building  is  of  massiveuess  disproportionate  to  height,  but  this  is  relieved 
by  "pavilions"  at  the  corners,  by  elaborate  entrances,  numerous  windows,  and  the  high 
ornamentation  of  the  exterior  cornices,  window-casings,  etc. 

The  decorations  are  wholly  the  work  of  American  architects,  painters. 
Decorations,     and  sculptors,  more  than  fifty  of  whom  participated  in  the  work;  so  that 

tlu'  library  is  an  exhibit  and  memorial  of  the  native  art  and  ability  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Inited  States. 

Approaches,  Entraiico,  and  Vestibule. 

The  Approaches  and  Entrance  to  the  library  are  on  the  western  front,  facing 
the  Capitol,  where  a  grand  staircase  leads  up  to  dot)rways  of  the  central  pavilion 
admitting  one  upon  the  main  floor. 

The  basement  may  be  entered  by  a  door  beneath  this  staircase,  and  an 
Entrance.  elevator  will  be  found   by  which  the  visitor  may  ascend  to  the  top  of 

the  buihling ;  but  the  most  interesting  and  proper  approach  is  by 
ascending  the  grand  staircase  to  the  main  entrance. 


* 

*'      K^ 
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A  survfv  of  tlu'  f:iy;uir  should  bo  nimU'  bot'oiv  doing  so.  uo[  only  to  gain  a  general  idea 
of    the    anhilei'ture.     but  especially  to   note  the    ethnological    heads    carved    upon 
the  keystones  of  the  thirty-three  arched  Aviudows.  since  these  are  a  novel 
Racial  innovation  upon    the  gorgons.  etc..    usually  employed  iu  such  places. 

Heads.  These  heads  are  studiid  and  aeeurato  typos  of  the  principal  races  of  man- 

kind, modeleil  by  11.  .1.  F.llioott  and  Wni.  l?oyd.  uiuior  the  oritici.sm  of 
Prof.  O.  T.  Mason  of  the  National  Museum  :  they  are  as  important  as  they  are  novel,  and 
are  grouped  according  to  kinship. 

The  tirst   thing  to  attract  attention,  however,  is  the  fountain,  on  the  street  front  of 
the  staircase,  which  was  designed  by  K.  II.  Perry  and  is  the  most  elaborate  thing  of   its 
kii\d  in  the  country.    Its  broad  semicircular  basiu  contains  a  dozen  brouze 
Pcrr>  tigures  gixniped  upon  natunil  rocks  half  hidden  m  niches  of  the  terrace. 

Fountain.  representing  a  group  of  Tritons  and  creatuivs  of  the  sea  attendant  upon 

Neptune,  the  presiding  genius  of  the  sea-world.  From  their  mouths 
or  from  the  •wreathed  hiu'ns "  they  are  blowing  spout  jets  of  water.  The  central 
tiiiure  is  a  colossal  image  of  the  kingly  old  sea-god.  and  on  each  side  sea-nymphs  bestrid- 
ing spirited  sea-hoi-ses  are  heralding  his  glory.  Sea  serpents,  turtles,  and  other  denizens 
of  the  deep  play  about  his  feet  and  throw  cross-lines  of  water  that  cati'h  the  sunlight  at 
every  angle. 

Passing  up  the   flights  of  broad  granite  steps,  we  see  that  the  front  of  the  central 
pavilion  consists  of  three  entrance  arches,  surmounted  by  a  portico,  anil  against  its  cir- 
cular upper  windows  are  v^laced  nine  portico  busts  of  great  literjiti.  as 
Portico.  follows,  beginning  on  the  left  :     Demosthenes.  Scott.  Dante  (by  Herbert 

AdamsV  Goethe.  Franklin.  ^^lacaulay  (by  F.  W.  RuckstuhlV  Emerson. 
IrviniT.  Hawthorne  ^bv  J.  Scott  IIartley\     The  balustrades  bear  splendid  bronze  candel- 
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abra  modolnl  by  Hda  L.  Wait,  wlncb  illuminate-  lb,-  stairway  at  ni^l.l  ;  ,„„!  tb<  sanu- 
«-ulpto,-  „H.d.  .1  tlK.  IMU.  ,.arvin,,.s  ..vn-  ,1,..  tiuv..  cnlnuu..  an-h...  in  wbiH.  U,rof.re 
baenre.  an.l  .1.7  (.v.ulin^,  as  always  in  Ibis  l,n..U,  fnm.  IHl  1.,  ri^h,,)  .ypin,,.,  ,„•  ,,,1,,,,;. 
fc-mc.  l,^u>vs  U.an.n^  against  iU.  mvsr  ..f  Ih.  arH,,.,  an.l  acvompani,.,!  by  a,.pr.,- 
uatc  symb,  s-  a  wntn,,-  tai.lH  an.l  a  book.  ,1,,.  UnrU  of  |<„ovvl,.,I,-,.  and  a  «lob.  and 
the  mallot  ol  sculptu.v  and  pal.-t(c  an.l  brush  of  paintin-  ivspcrtivcly 
Ihe   bronze   ,h,ors   within    the   .■ntranco   arclics   a(bnil   us   U.   tho  main  Bron/e 

entrance   hall   of  the  Library.     These  doors  are  worthy  of  study,  and  Doors 

together  embody  the  develoi)ment  of  recorded  knowledge  from  prehistoric 
ondji'mbtion  an.l  bar.li,.    tales  to  th.-  m...l.M'n  pn-s.-rvat  ion  of   history  an.l  science  by 

^;:  «::*;;?'"••  --'^  thdefU  means  Tn^hlion,  a„.l   its  tyn.panu.n  was   mo.l,-l...I   by  th- 

ate  Olin  1.  Harner,  ,n  a  manner  suggesting  a  wise  woman  ..f  pr,.bist..ric  times  relating 

he  traditH.ns  ol   h,.'  ancestors  t..  an  eager  chil.l.     Among  her  au.lib.rs  are  an  Americ-an 

ndnxn  (wliose  face  is   that  of  Joseph,  cliief  of  tlie  Ne/  I>erc(^s},  a  Norseman,  a  man  ..f 

the   stone  age,  and  a  sliepherd,  representative  of  the  pastoral  races.     Imagination  an.l 

Memory  are  .lepicte.l  in  the  panels  on  the  left  and  riglit  valves  of  the  door  itself 

With  a  simdar  hh-a  Mr.  Warner  also  figured  a  woman,  over  Ids  door  at  the  riu-ht 
teaching  children  the  Art  of  Wntmc/,  while  the  four  peoples  .,f  the  world  -  E-yptJan' 
Jew,  Christian,  and  Greek- whose  literatures  have  been  m..st  inllu.ntial.  are  typitied  i,', 
att^entive  figures.  On  the  <louble  door  are  Research  al  tl,..  l,.ri,  an.l  Truth,  with  sym- 
bobc  mirror  and  serpent  at  tlie  riglit.  This  door  was  unlinislu.l  at  the  time  of  Mr 
\\  arners  death  and  was  completed  by  Adams. 

In  the  tympanum  of  the  central  <loor.  l)y  Frederick  Macmonnics,  is  typified  the  Art 
of  I  rudinr/.  Minerva,  goddess  of  l,.arning,  is  sending  books  to  the  worl.l  by  lier  win.re.l 
messengers;  while  Pegasus,  the  emb.«liment  of  poetry,  and  the  filial  stork  an.l  emblemsof 
tlie  printer's  art  («r.9  typogmphica)  are  seen  at  the  left  and  right.  The  female  fi-nires 
upon  the  double  door  stand  for  TJie  Humanities  and  Intellect.  ' 

These  doors  admit  tlie  visitor  to  a  (corridor  stretching  ah.ng  the  west  front   of  the 
pavihou,  forming  a  vestibule.     Tiiis  extends  between  j)iers  of  Italian  marbl.-  sui.port- 
mg  arches,  against  which,  on  heavy  l)rackets,  are  repeated  pairs  ..f  figures 
almost  detached  from  the  wail  -  Minerva  in  War.  and  Minerva  in  Peace,'  Vestibule 

the  former  bearing  a  sword  and  torch,  the  latter  a  scroll  and  globe      The 
electric  lamp  stan.lard  between  them  is  a  Greek  altar.     These  figures  were  mo.leled  by 
Herbert  A.lams,  and  are  justly  among  the  most  admired  ornaments  in  the  whole  edifice 
Like  the  .■laborate  ceiling,  and  all  other  ornaments  here,  tliey  are  modeled  in  stucco' 
which  is  lavishly  touched  with  gold. 

M;iiii  Entrance  Hall. 

Passing  on  1  hrough  the  screen  of  arches  one  enters  the  Main  Kntranc  I  lall      This  is  a 
vast  s.juare  well,  (K^cupying  the  center  of  the  rectangular  pavilion,  and  containinu-  tl,,.  ma-^'- 
nihcent  stairways  that  lead  to  the  second  floor  an.l  to  the  rotunda  gallery. 
Its  flocn-  is  a  lovely  mosaic^  of  colored   marbles,   surr.Min.ling  a" brass-  ,\lain 

rayed  disk  showing  the  points  of  the  compass;  an.l  this  floor,  as  else-  Entrance 

where,  is  made  \o  harm..nize  in  design  and  tint  with  th.'  ivinainderof  the  Hall 

decoration.  The  farther  (eastern)  wall  is  broken  by  a  n<.i)le  Ionic  .h.or- 
way,  forming  a  sort  of  triumphal  airh.  wh..se  "entablature  is  ins.-ribe.l  with  the 
names  of  the  builders  ;  it  admits,  by  a  passage  described  elsewhere,  t..  the  Public 
Reading-room,  and  the  carved  figures  (by  Warner)  on  its  arch  personify  Study -on 
the  left  a  youth  eager  to  learn,  on  the  right  an  aged  man  contemplating  the  fruits  of 
knowledge. 
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(Kcrlii'tui.  tilt'  hall  is  o\xn\  to  the  roof,  sevciity-twt*  fi't't  above,  whore  richly  tinti'tl 
skylii^lits    ]>our   a    llooil    i>f    suushiiu"   down    upon    the    shiinnuTiiii;-    surfaees,    giviiio- 

an  ethereal  liiihtuess  and  In  anly  to  the  really  massive  arehiteeture  that  is 
i*Iartin>  peeuliarly  etVet'tive  ami  i-harniini;-      Kverythinii-  is  white  Italian  marble. 

Sculptures.       and  lavishly  adorned  with  seulpture,  all  the  work  of  riiilip  Martiny.     On 

t'ither  siile  rise  the  lirand  staireases,  eircliny  about  elaborate  newel-posts 
that  supptMt  bronze  liiiht-bi-ari'rs  (also  modeled  by  Martiny").  and  slopinti-  upward  besiilo 
piers  whose  arehes  are  exquisitely  adorneil  with  rose  wreaths  and  leafy  branches.  Each 
i>f  the  solid  balustrades  bears  a  procession  of  nude  tiiiiires  of  infants,  or  elves,  connected 
by  liarlands,  and  each  reinesentiiiii-  by  its  symbi>ls  some  art,  industry.  i>r  idea.  On  the 
riiiht  (^south')  from  the  bottom  up.  u'o  a  ^lechnnician.  a  Hunter,  Baci'hus.  a  Farmer,  a 
Fisherman.  JMars.  a  Chemist,  and  a  Cook  ;  on  the  left,  a  Gardener,  a  Naturalist,  a 
Student,  a  Printer,  a  Musician,  a  Physician,  an  Electrician,  and  an  Astronomer.  Out- 
side of  thest>,  perclu'd  upon  pilastei"s  of  the  buttresses  (one  on  each  side"),  are  charming 
iiioups  illustratinu"  the  continents  and  their  inhabitants  by  globes  showinir  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  and  their  pei^ples.  (hi  the  riijht.  or  south  side  of  the  hall,  besiile 
the  map  of  Africa  antl  America,  sit  two  chubby  boys  —  one  in  the  feather  headdress 
autl  other  accouterments  of  an  American  Indian,  and  the  other  showiuir  the  dress  and 
arms  (>t  an  African.  Opposite,  beside  their  globe,  are  similar  boys,  pei"souifying- Asia, 
in  Mt>ngx>lian  robes,  and  Euix>pe,  in  classic  gvwn  svu-ixninded  by  tyiH>$  of  civilization 
indicating  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Caucasian  itvce  in  Airhiteclure,  Literature,  and  Music. 
Figures  of  children  aiv  also  set  in  relief  upon  the  balustrade  of  the  top  lauding:  on  each 
sitle,  tlH>se  above  the  south  staircase  signifying  (.^innedy,  Pi>etry,  and  Tragvdy  ;  anil 
tlu>so  opposite.  Painting,  Architectuiv,  and  Sculpture.  All  of  these  little  figures  are 
ai'Ci>m[>anied  by  symbolic  aci'essories,  so  that  here,  as  usually  elsewheiv  in  this  highly 
thoughtful  scheme  of  decoration,  close  study  is  iviiuired  to  gtiin  the  full  extent  of  the 
artist's  nuaning-  —  study  that  will  be  ivwarded  by  a  perception  of  artistic  harmony. 

The  ceiling  of  the  Main  Entrance  Hall  is  coved  and  elaborately  ornamented 
Ceiling'.  with  carving- and  stucco  work,  among  which  are  placed  tablets  bearing- 

the  names  i>f  illustrious  authoi-s.  and  a  great  number  of  symbols  of  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

First    Flot>r  Halls  and  Corriilors. 

Sunvunding  the  Main  Entrance  Hall  riuis  a  rectangle  of  corridors  or  halls  forming 
vaulted  anil  richly  adoi-ned  passagvways  aivund  the  interior  of  the  first  floor  of  the 
pavilion,  and  admitting  to  various  nxmis.  They  are  paneleil  in  white 
First  rioor  marble  to  the  height  of  eleven  fet't ;  their  flooi-s  aiv  laid  in  harmonious 
Hails,-  patterns    of    Italian    white.    Vermont    blue,  and    Tennessee  nHl-bn>wn 

nrarbles.  and  their  vaidted  ceilings  are  ciweivil  with  marble  mosaics 
fn>m  cartixHJs  by  H.  T  Schladermundt.  after  designs  by  E.  P.  Casey.  Hence  these 
halls  aiv  sometimes  called  the  mi>saic  vavdts.  Tablets  In^aring  the  names  of  literati, 
and  various  tivphies,  aiv  also  pleasingly  intnxlui'eil ;  and  at  intervals  uix>u  the  walls 
semiciiXHilar  si>f\ct>s  or  tympanums  aiv  utilizeil  for  some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  inter- 
esting paintings  in  the  building.  It  would  be  well  to  make  the  circuit  of  these  balls 
befoiv  gving  elsewheiv. 

The  West  Hall  is  the  Entramv  Vestibule  already  described. 

The  South  Hall  lies  at  the  right  of  the  south  staircase,  and  is  beautified  by  paintings 
(in  oil  on  canvas,  gUunl  to  the  wall  by  a  ixnnpi-isitiou  of  white  lead  —  as  is  the  case  with 
nn,>st  of  the  other  mural  paintings  here)  by  H,  O.  Walker,  illustrating  L^n'c  Pivtri/. 

The  princi^xAl  one  is  u^xm  the  large  tympanum  at  the  east  end,  and  rt^preseuts  Lyric 
Pi>etiy  standing  in  a  \vch.xI  striking  a  lyre,  and  surrounded  by  Pathos,  Truth  (nude  of 
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'■AMERICA    AND    AFRICA/'-Detail  of  G..nd  Staircase.     Ph.lip  Mart,ny,  Sculptor. 


"EUROPE    AND    Ail;.         u...„  uf  Grand  Stair.....     Hnu,,,   ,vlamny,  b.ulptor. 


f^ 
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coui-fsc).  Devotion.  Beauty,  and  playful  Mirth.  In  the  smaller  spaces  Mr.  Walker 
has  painted  " Hushed  Ganymede     ....     half  huried  in  the  eagle's 

Walker  down,"  tlu'   Endymion   of  Keats'   poem,    lying-  on   ]\It.   Patmos,   under 

Paintings.  the  glance  of  his  lover  Diana  (the  moon);  The  Boy.  of  Wordsworth's  well- 
known    poem;   Emerson,    as   typitied  in  his  i)oem    "Uriel";   Milton  as 

suggested  by  "Comus,"  i)arlicularly  the  lines  — 

Can  any  iiKirtal  iiii.xture  ot  earth's  mold, 
lircatlio  such  divine,  enchanting  ravishment? 

The  ne.xt  illustrates  the     "Adonis"  of   Shakspere;  and  a  broad  border  of  figures 
portraying  Wordsworth's  lines: 

Tlie  poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  lieirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  hy  heavenly  laysl 


The  names  tableted  on 
great    lyric     poets  — 
Whittier,     Bry 
and  I'oe  (Am 
Brownin 
Byron, 


this    bonier    are    of    the 

Loniifellow,    Lowell. 

int.     Whitman. 

erican),    and 

'-^     Shelley. 


LYRIC    POETRY.- By  H    O.   Walker. 

Hugo.   Heine.  Theocritus.  Pindar.  Anacreon.   Sappho.   Catullus,  Horace.  Petrarch,  and 
Kousard. 

At  its  east  end  this  hall  opens  at  right  angles  to  the  south,  where  a  corridor  extends 
along   the    interior  of  the    building,    looking   out   upon   the    southwest   court   to   the 

reading-rooms  reserved  for   Senators   and  Representatives,    and   also  to 
i^IcEhch  the  public  reading-room  or  periodical  room.     This  corridor  was  given  to 

Paintings.         "Walter    McEwen    to    decorate,    and    he    chose    subjects    from     Greek 

mythology. 
Etich  painting  gives  an  incident  characterizing  a  myth,  as  follows,  from  north   to 
south:     1.    /V/v'.v.  who  wcm  Helen  by  giving  the  prize  of  beauty  to  Venus,  sitting  at 
her  home  and   conversing  with   her  father,  Menelaus,  King  of  Sparta,  preparatory  to 
taking  Helen  back  with  him  to  Troy. 

2.  .Iiisnii  recruiting  his  Argonauts  for   the  voyage  to  recover  the  Golden  Fleece, 
beneath  which  is  inscribed: 

One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts  made  wealv  by  time  and  fate, 
But  strong  in  will  to  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 

3.  Bellerophon  accepting  from  Minerva  the  bridle  for  his  winged  horse  Pegasus,  by 
whose  aid  be  is  to  slay  the  Ghima?ra. 

4.  Orpham  slain  by  the  IMwnads,  or  priestesses  of  Bacchus,  in  one  of  their  orgies, 
because  he  would  not  jilay  upon  his  marvelous  lyre  hymns  of  prai.se  to  Bacchus. 

A  glorious  company,  the  flower  of  men  to  serve  as  model 
For  the  mighty  world,  and  he  the  fair  beginning  of  a  time. 

5      Perseitf<!  turning  lo  stone  Polydeles  and  his  court,  by  means  of  the  head  of  the 
Gorgon  Medusa. 
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6.  Proinetheiis  warning  his  brother  Epimetheiis  against  accepting  the  mischievous 
Pandora  from  the  gods;  but  the  admonition  was  not  heeded,  Pandora's  l)ox  was  opened, 
and  all  the  ills  of  the  world  let  loose.     The  inscription  is: 

To  the  souls  of  Are,  I,  Pallas  Athena,  give  more  Are; 
And  to  those  who  are  manful,  a  might  more  than  man's. 

7.  Theseus;  who  had  killed  the  Minotaur  and  rescued  Ariadne  from  Crete,  is  here 
about  to  desert  her  on  the  island  of  Naxon  at  the  command  of  Minerva. 

8.  Achilles  discovered  by  Ulysses  at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Scyros,  where  he  had 
been  sent  by  his  mother  to  grow  up  among  the  women  in  order  to  keep  him  from  the 
dangers  of  war.     Beneath  it  are  the  lines  from  Byron's  "  Childe  Harold  ": 

Ancient  of  days,  august  Athena,  where  are  thy  men  of  might,  thy  grand 
In  soul?    Gone  —  glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things  that  were. 

9.  Hercules  in  the  guise  of  a  woman  spinning  for  Omphale,  Queen  of  Lydia. 

The  House  Reading-room,  opening  from  this  corridor,  is  exclusively  for  the  use 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


"Ko  apartment  in  the  lib i 


marks  Mr.  Herbert  Small, 


"is  more  lavishly  and 
sumptuously  orna- 
mented.    The  floor 


is  dark 
(J  u  a  r  - 
t  e  r  V  ( 1 


Represent- 
atives' 
Reading:- 
room. 


MANTEL    IN    HOUSE   READING-ROOM. 
Mosaic  Panel,  "  History,"  by  Frederick  Dielman. 


t    h    e 
wall  s 

have  a  dado  of 
heavy  oak  paneling 
about  eleven  feet 
high  ;  and  the  deep 
window  arches  are 
finished  entirely  in 
the  same  material. 
Above  the  dado  the 
walls  are  hung  with 
olive  green  silk. 
The  ceiling  is 
beamed  and  pan- 
eled, and  is  finished 
in  gold  and  colors, 
with  painted  dec- 
orations in  the  pan- 
els, and  encrusted 
conventional  orna- 
ment in  cream  white 
long  the  beams. 
Over  the  three  doors 
are  carved  oak  tym- 
panums, by  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Niehaus, 
comprising  two  de- 
signs —  the  first  of 
a  central  cartouche 
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bearing  an  owl,  and  supported  on  either  side  by  the  figure  of  a  seated  youth  ;  the 
other,  the  American  Eagle  lianked  Ijy  two  cherubs.  At  either  end  of  the  room  is  a 
magnificent  mantel  of  Siena  marble.  Over  the  fireplace  is  a  large  mosaic  panel  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Dielman,  representing  at  one  end  of  the  room,  Law,  and  at  the  other, 
History.  Above  is  a  heavy  cornice  supported  on  beautiful  columns  of  Pavanazzo 
marble,  the  general  color  of  which  is  gray  instead  of  yellow,  but  with  a  system  of  veining 
which  agrees  very  well  with  that  of  the  Siena.     In  the  center  of  the  cornice  is  a  small 

cartouche  of  green 
onyx  in  the  mantel 
to  the  south,  and  of 
labradorite  or  lal)- 
rador  spar  in  the 
other,  the  latter 
stone  being  re- 
markable for  its  ex- 
quisite gradations 
of  deep  peacock 
l)lue,  continually 
changing  with  the 
light  and  the  point 
from  which  it  is 
seen." 

The  mosaics 
above  the  fire- 
places, from  car- 
toons by  Dielman. 
were  made  in  Ven- 
ice, and  are  super- 
ior examples  of  this 
exquisite  and 
peculiar  art  whose 
home  is  in  northern 
Italy.  They  should 
be  contemplated 
thoughtfully.  The 
ceiling  paintings. 
l>y  Carl  Gutherz, 
filling  seven  panels, 
should  also  lie  close- 
ly studied,  begin- 
ning with  the  cen- 
tral one.  The  series  idealizes  the  Spectrum  of  Suidigltt.  In  the  center  is  the  first,  yellow 
—  the  Creation  of  Light ;  second,  next  north,  orange  —  the  Light  of  Intelligence  ;  third- 
red —  the  Light  of  Poetry;  fourth,  violet  —  Light  of  State,  the  United  States  being 
regarded  as  embodying  the  highest  expression  of  government,  and  suitably  represented 
by  the  violet  color,  which  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  red,  white,  and  blue  ;  next  in 
order  (south  of  the  center)  follow  green  —  Research;  blue  — Truth;  and  indigo  — 
Science.     The  cherubs  in  the  corner  of  each  panel  typify  attributes  of  each  subject. 

The  Senators'  Reading-room,  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  fills  the  corner  room  of  the 
building,  or  Southwest  Pavilion,  and  is  another  lavishly  decorated  and  furnished  apart- 
ment, as  sumptuous  as,  but  somewhat  less  gaudy  than,  the  reading-room  of  the  House. 


MANTEL   IN    SENATE    READING-ROOM.— Panel  oy  Herbert  Adams 
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THE    EVOLUTION    OF    THE    BOOK.— By  J.   W    Alexander.     East  Corridor. 

It  is  reserved  for  Senators.     The  walls  are  of  oak,  iulaid  with  arabesques. 


Senators' 
Reading- 
room. 


above  which  are  hangings  of  red  figured  silk,  while  the  ornamented 
ceiling  is  gold,  relieved  by  deep  red.  A  carved  panel  over  the  door  (by 
Adams),  and  'a  series  of  figures  (by  W.  A.  Mackay),  bearing  garlands, 
gracefully  enliven  the  golden  ceiling.     This  room  is  visible  only  as  a  special  privilege. 

The  Periodical  or  Public  Reading-room  occupies  the  great  hall  along  the  south  side 
of  the  building  and  is  entered  from  this  curtain  corridor.  It  is  finished  in  restful  sim- 
plicity, and  contains  a  large  series  of  newspapers  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union  and  from  manj-  foreign  countries,  and  an  unrivaled  series  of 
weekly  and  monthly  periodicals.  This  room  and  all  its  periodicals  are 
open  to  the  public,  without  any  formality,  and  one  may  choose  what  he 
will  and  sit  and  read  as  long  as  he  likes. 

Returning  to  the  Main  Entrance  Hall,  the  next  part  to  be  examined  is  the  East  Hall,* 
in  the  rear  of  the  staircases,  in  which  are  John  W.  Alexander's  paintings,  entitled  The 
Evolution  of  the  Book,  a  theme  treated  with  great  intelligence  and  force. 
The  series  begins  at  the  south  end  of  the  hall  with  the  erection  of  the 
Cairn  —  the  rudest  means  prehistoric  men  took  to  commemorate  an  event 
or  transmit  the  knowledge  of  something.  The  next  picture  illustrates 
Oral  Tradition— an  Arab  story-teller  of  the  desert.  The  third  represent^}  an  Egyptian 
carver  of  hieroglyphics,  at  work  upon  a  tomb,  while  a  young  girl  watches  him.  These 
three  are  the  forerunners  of  the  Book,  the  later  developments  of  which  are  depicted  oppo- 


Periodical 
Reading- 
room. 


Ale.xander 
Paintings. 


THE    EVOLUTION    OF   THE    BOOK.— By  J.  W.  Alexander.     East  Corridor. 
*  A  ladies'  toilet-room  will  be  found  at  its  southern  end. 
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site.  Picture-writing,  tlic  tirst  step  above  carved  bierogiypliics,  is  illustrated  by  an 
American  Indian  painting  some  tribal  record  upon  a  skin  ;  the  next  advance  is  shown  by 
the  figure  of  a  monk,  sitting  by  the  window  of  his  cell,  laboriously  illuminating  some 
sacred  book  in  the  days  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  lastly  the  rise  of  modern  methods 
appears  in  a  scene  in  the  shop  of  Gutenberg,  the  first  printer,  who  stands  examining  a 
proof  sheet,  while  an  assistant  looks  on  and  an  apprentice  works  the  lever  of  a  jirimitive 
hand  pivss.  These  are  among  the  most  popularly  interesting  pictures  in  the  librar}-,  and 
are  accompanit'd  by  the  names  of  Americans  (all  born  in  the  United  States)  distinguished 
in  arts  and  sciences,  the  specialty  of  each  two  denoted  by  trophies.  On  the  pendentives 
of  the  ceiling  are  inscribed  Latrobe  and  Walter  (architecture) ;  Cooke  and  Silliman  (natural 
philosophy)  ;  Vinson  and  Gottschalk  (music) ;  Stuart  and  Allston  (painting)  ;  Powers  and 
Crawford  (sculpture);   Bond  and  Rittenhouse  (astronomy) ;  Francis  and  Stevens  (engi- 


neering) ;    p]merson 
Dana  (natural  scienc-i 
(mathematics).  In 
arc  writ 

I  lie  1 
ciniiiciil 
three 

.4 


and 


Holmes  (poetry)  :  Say  and 

Pierce  and    Bowditch 

the  mosaic  of  the 

ten  the  names 

Americans 

i  u     t  h  e 

learned 


GOC 


jirofessions  :  ^ledicine  —  Cross.  Wcnxl.  McDowell,  Rush,  and  Warren;  Theology  — 
lirooks.  Edwards,  Mather.  Chauuing,  Beecher ;  Law  —  Curtis.  Webster,  Hamilton. 
Kent,  I'inkney.  Shaw.  Taney.  Marshall,  Storj',  and  Gibson.* 

The  entrance  to  the  reading-room  in  the  Rotunda  leads  from  this  East 
Rotunda  Hall,   through  a  vestibule  (where  also  is   the  elevator),  adorned   in   its 

Entrance.  five  tympanums  with  an  impressive  series  of  allegorical  paintings  by 

Elihu  Vedder.  embodying  the  idea  of  government  in  a  manner  that  has 
aroused  the  highest  admiration  of  all  artists,  and  convej's  food  for  deep  thought. 

The  central  painting  over  the  reading-room  door  is  a  conception  of  republican  Gov- 
ernment in  its  noblest  estate.     That  upon  its  right  exhibits  how  good  administration 

(the  first)  leads  to  peace  and  prosperity  (the  second);  contrasted  with  and 
Ycddcr  opposite  these  are  two  vivid  paintings  portraying  Corrupt  Legislation, 

Paintings.        resulting  in  Anarchy.     Careful  study  of  these  pictures  will  bring  out  an 

instructive  comprehension  of  how  wide  and  subtle  was  the  artist's 
thought  in  regard  to  each.  Thus  the  ideal  of  government  is  typified  in  the  figure 
of  a  grave-faced  woman  who  sits  upon  a  stable  throne  beneath  the  shade  of  the  steadfast 
t)ak  ;  the  bridle  held  by  one  oi  the  attendant  youths  signifies  the  restraint  of  law.  the 
books  of  the  other  the  requirement  of  intelligence  in  the  citizen.     Corrupt   Lcriiddtion 


*  It  should  be  remarked  that  almost  no  aames  of  living  men  are  inscribed  upon  the  walls  of  the 
library. 
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exhibits  a  woman  of  careless  and  corrupt,  mien,  sitting  upon  a  tiirone  whose  arms  are 
cornucopias  of  money.  She  rejects  th(>  appeal  of  her  poverty-stricken  subjects  fVn-  help, 
and  in  place  of  the  even  l)alance  of  justice  holds  a  sliding  scale  that  will  easily  lend 
itself  to  bribery  — indicated  by  the  l)ag-  of  gold  a  rich  man  is  placing  in  its  i)an.  The 
voting  urn  is  overturned,  spilling  its  neglected  ballots,  and  wealth  is  piled  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne.  In  the  background  the  factories  of  the  rich  are  active;  and  prosperous, 
while  opposite  the  industries  of  the  poor  are  idle.  Aiunrhij  is  the  result  of  such  govern- 
ment, and  is  represented  raving  with  torch  and  wine  cuj)  ui)on  the  ruins  of  the  State 
On  the  other  hand,  Good  Admiiiiximtion  is  a  benign,  yet  powerful  personage,  sitting 
upon  a  seat  whose  solidity  is  typified  by  the  ar('li  at  its  back,  dispensing  even  justice. 
At  her  right,  a  figure  wiiuiows  grain  above  a  voting  urn,  selecting  carefully  the  wheat 
(good  men)  from  the  chalT  in  the  filling  of  public  offices  ;  while  at  her  left,  an  educated 


citi/.enshi])    confirms   such 

beneficent  scqu(;l 

peri'fi/.    is     dis- 

of  the  series, 

agriculture 

der  gov- 

foster- 

care. 


l)y   the   ballot.      The 

(his,    J'cttci'  ((11(1    ProK- 

played  in  the  last 

where  arts  and 

fiourish  un- 

^    einmcnt's 

i  n 


GOVERNtVIENT.— By  Elihu  Vedder. 

Passing  on,  now,  to  the  North  Hall,  the  marble  stairvvay  descending  to  the  basement 
ami    the   door   of   the    Librarian's    room    are    first    encountered.      '^Plie 
Librarian's  office  is  a  cozy,  luxuriously  fiirnished  apartment,  forming  the       Librarian'f, 
private   office  of  the   Librarian  of   Congress;   it  is  finished  in  oak  and  Office. 

exciuisitely  decorated  by  Mr.  Ilolslag  and  Mr.  Weinert,  the  prevailing- 
tone  of  color  being  a   delicate   green.     This  room  is  not  open  to  those  who  have  no 
particular  business  with  the  Librarian. 

The   North  Hall   is   opposite   the  south   one,    or  at   thi;    Icit   of   the  Pearcc 

staircases  as  one  enters  the  front  door,  and  contains  a  series  of  seven  Painting's. 
wall  paintings,  by  Charles  S.  Pearce,  representing  the  occupations  of  the 
civilized  mind.  The  most  important  tills  the  great  panel  at  the  east  end,  and  depicts 
an  idealization  of  The  Family,  luider  such  circumstances  as  the  poets  imagine  exist  in 
Arcadia.  The  father  has  returned  from  hunting,  and  the  mother  holds  out  the  baby  for  his 
greeting,  while  other  children  and  the  aged  parents  cease  their  occupations  to  join 
in  the  welcome.  On  the  south  wall  is  one  picture  only  —  Rest;  while  opposite,  read- 
ing from  left  to  right,  are  four,  entitled  :  Religion,  Labor,  Study,  Recreation.  An 
exquisite  border  at  the  end  presents  artistically  an  apothegm  of  Confucius:  "Give 
instruction  unto  those  who  can  not  procure  it  for  themselves."  The  whole  idea  is 
of  a  quiet,  rational,  uplifted  manner  of  life,  and  the  names  accompanying  these 
scenes  are  those  of  the  great  educators  of  the  world  —  Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  Rousseau, 
Comenius,  Ascham,  Howe,  Giallaudet,  Maun,  Arnold,  and  Spencer. 
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The  corridor  extending  from  the  east  end  of  this  hall  to  the  Northwest  Pavilion 
is  richl_y  decorated  by  a  series  of  idealizations  of  the  Mt/ncf^,  seated  figures  painted  with 

singular  brightness  of  color  and  interest  of  composition,  by  Edward 
Simmons'  Himmons.  Beginning  at  the  south  end.  over  the  entrance  door  is: 
"Muses."        1.  Melpomene,  muse  of  tragedy,  enveloped  in  a  swirl  of  red  drapery. 

2.  Clio,  muse  of  history,  with  a  helmet  signifying  heroic  deeds.  3. 
Thalia,  muse  of  comedy  and  gay  pleasure,  beside  whom  dances  a  little  satyr  with  Pan's 
pipes,  and  who  has  Pope's  lines  : 

Descend,  ye  Nine,  descend  and  sing  ; 
Wake  into  voice  each  silent  string. 

4.  Euterpe,  muse  of  lyric  poetry,  the  patroness  of  the  song,  as  suggested  by  the 
tlute.  5.  Terpsichore,  muse  of  the  choral  dance,  who  strikes  the  rhythmic  cymbals. 
Beneath  her  is  the  couplet : 

oil.  Heaven-born  si.'iters,  source  of  art, 

Who  charm  the  sense  or  mend  the  heart. 

0.  Eniid,  muse  of  love  poetry,  is  nude  and  has  a  white  rose,  7.  Polyhj/mnia,  muse 
of  sacreil  song,  holds  an  open  book  ;  and  beneath  is  written  the  third  of  Pope's  coup- 
lets : 

Say,  will  you  bless  the  bleak  Atlantic  shore, 

Antl  in  the  West  bid  Athens  rise  once  more  I 

8  Urania  shows  herself  muse  of  astronomy  ])y  her  instruments.  9.  Calliope,  muse 
of  epic  poetry  and  eloquence,  is  symbolized  by  a  scroll  and  peacock  feathers. 

The    Northwest    Pavilion,   to   which     this   corridor   leads,    is  finished 
Dodge's  Pom- in  a  prevailing  tone  of  Pompeiian  red,  decorated  in  panels  by  floating 
peiian  Dan-     figures  of  Roman  dancing  girls  drawn  by  R.  L.  Dodge.     Pompeiian  bor 
ving  Girls.        ders,  and  a  series  of  signs  of  the  zodiac,  placed  in  the  six  window  bays 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  complete  the  mural  decorations. 
From  this  pavilion  one  enters  the  large  hall  on  the  north  side  of  the  building,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Room,  which  is  devoted  to  the  storage,  con- 
sultation, and  exhibition  of  maps,  charts,  and  geographical  things  generally. 
IMap-rOOm.       The  liltrary  possesses  an  enormous  collection  of  these,  and  is  bringing 
them  together  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  preparing  proper  furniture  and 
c-ases  for  this  extensive  and  beautiful  room,  so  that  the  maps  and  charts  may  readily  be 
made  use  of  by  students,  and  so  that  the  most  interesting  among  them  may  be  jnit 
upon  public  exhibition. 

Second   Story  Rooms   and  Corridors. 

Some  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  library  are  in  the  second  story  Ascending  the  stair- 
cases you  find  yourself  in  a  broad  arcade  surrounding  the  hall.  This  is  all  in  white 
marble  of  the  same  Corinthian  style.  Lofty  coupled  cokmms,  with  elabo. 
Corinthian  I'ate  acanthus  capitals,  support  joint  entablatures,  whence  spring  the 
Arcades.  groined   arches  of  the  ceiling.     North   and   south  doorways  admit  to 

magnificent  exhiliition  halls ;  the  west  windows  open  upon  a  balcony 
overlooking  the  Capitol  grounds  and  a  large  part  of  the  city,  and  on  the  east  a  beauti- 
ful stairway  leads  to  the  uppermost  galleries  of  the  Rotunda. 

A  long  time  may  be  spent  in  admiring  study  of  this  superb  hall,  whose  details  are 
elaborate  in  every  jiarticidar,  varjing  constantly  in  small  points  of  ornamentation,  yet 
ever  consonant  with  the  classic  model,  and  keei)ing  an  artistic  uniformity  without 
monotony.  The  ornamentation  of  the  ceilings,  composed  of  stucco  in  high  relief  set  off 
with  gold  on  the  eminences  and  bright  color  in  the  recesses,  is  also  admirable,  and 
becomes  very  striking  when  applied  to  the  vaulted  canopies  of  the  great  side  halls.    The 
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THE    FAMILY,— By  Charles  Sprague  Pearce. 

(k'coratiou  in  relief  here  is  all  the  work  of  Mr.  Martiny,  and  consists  mainly  of  little 
figures  (geniuses),  exemplifying  various  conceptions  and  pursuits  indicated  by  conven- 
tional symbols,  such  as  the  shepherd's  crook  and  pipes  for  Pastoral  Life  or  Arcady,  a  block 
of  paper  and  a  compass  for  Architecture,  and  so  on  ;  also  many  cartouches  and  tablets 
bearing  the  names  of  illustrious  authors. 

Here  the  spaces  surrounding  the  well  of  the  staircases  are  spoken  of  as  corridors,  of 
which  there  are  four  — North,  South,  East,  and  West  — each  decorated  with  brush  or 
chisel  by  some  special  artist  under  a  harmonious  plan.  Certain  features  are  continued 
from  one  to  the  other,  unifying  them.  The  fioors  of  all  are  mosaics,  but  the  patterns 
vary.  The  ceilings  are  alike,  barrel  vaults  with  pendentives,  the  ornamentation  of 
which  is  similar  j^et  varied,  while  to  each  is  assigned  a  special  orna- 
mentation in  paintings.  The  color  scheme  was  suggested  by  that  of  the  Corridors. 
greatly  admired  library  at  Siena,  Italy.  The  colors  employed  are  alike 
in  similar  parts  throughout,  and  a  uniform  arrangement  of  the  minor  decorations, 
trophies,  name-tal)lets,  spaces  for  mottoes,  etc.,  makes  the  whole  design  coherent,  while 
admitting  of  constant  local  diversity.     The  motive  is  renaissance. 

Each  corner  of  the  rectangle  of  corridors  is  brilliant  with  two  Pompeiian  panels, 
bearing  the  floating  figures  painted  by  George  W.  Maynard  to  express  the 
virtues.     There  are  eight  in  all,  and  it  will  suffice  to  name  and  localize        Pompeiian 
them.     Beginning  at  the  left  in  each  case  they  are:    At  the  northwest  Panels. 

corner  Industry  and  Concord;  at  the  southwest  corner  Temperance  and 
Pntdence;   at  the  southeast  corner  Patriotism  and  Coitrage;  at  the  northeast  corner 
Fortitude  and  Justice. 

Another  of  the  constant  similarities  is  the  series  of  Printers'  Marks,  which  run 
around  the  whole  circle  of  the  scheme,  in  the  penetrations  between  the  pendentives  of 
the  ceiling.      They  are  the    "engraved  devices  which  the  old  printers 
used  in  the  title-page  or  colophon  of   their  books,  partly  as  a  kind  of  Printers' 

informal  trade-mark  guarding  against  counterfeited  editions,  and  partly  IMarks. 

as  a  personal  emblem."  Similar  marks  have  been  adopted  by  many 
modern  publishers,  and  these  are  represented  as  well  as  the  old  ones.  It  would  require 
a  long  time  to  describe  each  one  of  the  fifty-six  here  shown,  but  they  are  worth  careful 
examination,  and  some  are  artistic  and  beautiful,  while  others  are  highly  fanciful  or 
whimsical,  containing  a  pun  on  the  printer's  name,  or  an  indication  of  some  legend. 
These  marks  are  drawn  in  black,  and  are  enclosed  in  varying  ornamental  devices. 

The  North  Corridor  contains  the  l)rilliant  paintings  of  Robert  Reid  on  the  north  wall 
and  in  the  vault.    For  the  former  purpose  he  was  given  four  circular  panels,  which  he  has 
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lilloil  with  roinpositions  I'lititloil   \\'isif,>ni.  I'ltthTdtdndin;/.  Kiioirlahje.  and  P/iilosop/ii/.  are 
:ilso  by  Mr.  Ht'iil.  anil  tin-  suhjei-ts  aiv  typitioil  by  wonu'ii  of  rathor  more 
I^Cid  serious  mini,  who  arc  distiniiuislieil  by  easily   umlcrstood  symbols,  the 

raintin,^"S  (Jreek  tempU"  ill  the  baekiiroiiml  of  the  hist   pieture  remiiuiiiii:-  the  ob- 

server that  philosi>phy  beiian  amouii'  the  (.ireeks. 
I'lie  same  artist  has  taken  the  Five  Senses  as  his  theme  for  the  ceiling;  pictures, 
ineupyiui;-  oetaii'onal  spaees  in  the  arabesque  design  of  the  vault.  Taste.  Sight.  Smell, 
lle.aring.  and  Toui-h  are  represented  in  order  from  west  ti>east.  by  delightfully  composed 
tigures  of  young  women  that  seem  to  be  supporteil  upon  eloud  banks  in  the  sky.  T<i{<te 
is  surroundetl  by  the  foliagv  and  fruit  of  the  gr;ipe  and  is  drinking  from  a  shell.  Si'ffht 
smiles  at  her  image  in  a  hand  mirror  (,as  well  she  may"!  and  beside  her  is  a  gm-geous  pea- 
eoi'k.  Siiul!  is  enseoneed  in  flowers  and  inhales  tlu'  perfume  of  a  rose.  JItdn'jic/  prettily 
listens  to  the  roaring  of  a  seashell  lield  to  her  ear  by  grateful  hands.  Toticft.  beside 
whom  sleeps  a  setter  dog,  is  holding  herseliViuiet  and  feeling  the  tltillation  made  by  the 
buttertly  that  walks  along  her  bare  arm. 

Hut  these  are  only  the  centerpieces   of   this  highly  en\bellished  ceiling.     Small  rec- 
tangles are  tilleil  with  sketchy  drawing-s  illustiiiting  in  a  classic  style  the  games  and  rec- 
reations of  ancient   times  —  Throwing  the  Discus.  Wrestling.  Running. 
Ancient  rt>e   Finish.  The  Wreath  of  Victory,  and  The  Triumphal    Return  — in 

Games.  order.     In  addition  to  these  are  the  Printers'  ^Marks.  here  of  American 

and  British  publishers,    ami  a  long  series  of  trophies  of  science  and 
industry  contained  in  medallions.     Otoiiutn/  is  marked  by  a  scroll,  compass,  etc. :  ^ftfo)l■■ 
ohxji/,   by   the  barometer,  thermometer,   etc.:    Fonnfrt/.   by  axe  and  pruning  knife; 
Xari(!,i(io/i.  by  sailors"  implements  ;  Tran>tp<>rtiifioii.  by  proix'ller.  piston. 
Trophies.  headlight,  etc.     Above  the  west  window  aiv  the  two  faces  of  the  Great 

Seat  of  the  I'nited  States,  and  two  of  R.  H.  Perry's  Sphil.t.  sculptured  in 
low  relief,  these  two  being  Greek  and  Oriental.     The  former  \,the  Delphic  OracleUlie- 
tates  her  prophecies  to  an  agvd  scribe  :  the  latter  ^a  veiled  or  i>ccult  per- 
rcrr>*S  son")  v.ttei's  them  to  prostrate  adoivi-s. 

S>MlS.  Mr.  Maynard's  Pompeiian  panels  contain,  at  the  east  end.  Fortitude  and 

Jusiict  :  at  the  west  end.  Iiuiuiitri/  and  Conconi. 


COUSAoE 


FORTITUDE.  JUSTICE. 

Fompo;iir'.  Pir.els.  by  G.  W.  Mijr.arii. 


TIIK    LIMHARV    OK   CONORKSrt.  ("A 

iVTiiiiy  iiiscriiiUons  an;  written.     Tliosc  in  piuicls  over  tioors  and  winr'owH  iirc  ; 

'riif  cliicr  K'loi'y  <>''  i-vcry  i>(>o|il(^  iii'iscs  I'rdiii  its  luillinis.     Dr.  ,liil,iiniin. 

'I'liciT  is  our  (inly  K(hm1,  imiiU'ly,  kno\vl('(lj^(\  uiul  one  only  evil,  iiniiK'ly,  iniKPniiicc.     Siiii(tlcH. 

Kiu)\vl{'(lno  coincs,  liiil  wisdoni  liiincis,      'J'liiiii/snii . 

\Vis(l<)iii  Ik  llif  pi-iiu'ipiil  tliiiif;;  llu'rcfon' jjcl,  wisiloiii;  and  uilli  mII  IIiv  !,'rlliiiK  k<''  lUKlcisliuuiinK. 

I'rorrrhKW.',-. 
Igiioraiico  is  the  curse  of  (Jod, 
Knowledge  the  winj^  wlicrcwitli  we  lly  to  Heaven.— iS'/iff/M/K'rc  -  '2  Ihinii  17. 
How  eliarniiiig  is  Divine  I'liilosophy.-  Milton. 
Book.s  must  follow  seieiKres  and  not  .sciences  books. — Bacon. 
In  books  lies  the  soul  of  the  whole  past  {\nw.~CarlyU'. 
Words  are  also  actions  and  actions  arc  .i  kind  of  words. — Kmcrxoii. 
Hcailint^  inakcth  a  full  man,  conference  a  I'cady  rM.iri,  and  writin^an  exact  man      lUunn. 
Tile  cciiini;-  inscriptions  arc  from  Adelaide  I'roctor's  "  llnc.xprcsKcd  "  : 

Dwells  within  tlie  .soul  of  every  Artist  No  real  I'oetcver  wove  in  numlicrs 

More  than  all  his  ell'ort  can  express.  All  his  dreams. 

No  fjreat  thinker  ever  lived  and  taun'hl  you  Love  and  Life  unili'd 

All  the  wonder  that  his  soul  received.  Ar-c  I  win  m\sterics,  ditl'erent,  ye!  llie  same. 

No  true  painter  ever  set  on  canvas  Lov(>  may  strive,  but  vain  is  I  he  endi-a  vor 

All  the  glorious  vision  he  conceived.  All  its  boundless  riches  to  unl'old. 

No  musician.  Art  and  Love  speak;   but  their  words  must  be 

15ul  lie  sui'e  he  heard,  and  strove  to  render,  Like  slghiiigs  of  illimitable  forests. 

l''eeble  echoes  of  celestial  strains. 

In  tiic  l)()rdcr  of  tiic  arcii  over  Ww  west  window  : 

Order  is  Heaven's  llrsi  law. 

Memory  is  the  (reasmer  and  guardian  of  all  things. 

IJeauty  is  the  ci-eator  of  the  univerne. 

Openinn'  from  tliis  nortli  corridor  is  tlic  i^rcat,  c.xiiihition  liail,  occtipyinj,Miic  wliolc 
broadtli  of  tliis  part  of  tiu^  l)uil(liny  and  loolcing  out  toward  tlic  Oapitol  on  one  side; 
and  into  one  of  tlic  courts  (with  a  good  view  of  llu;  nortli  book-stack)  on  the  other. 
The  ceiling  is  an  elliptical  barrel  vault,  twenty-nine  feet  above  the  floor,  divided  by 
double  ribs  springing  from  pilasters,  and  set,  as  elsewhere,  with  stpiare  coffers  of 
stucco  colored  red  and  gold.  Red,  indeed,  is  tlie  prevailing  color  lien^  emphasizing 
the  arabestiues  on  the  walls  and  adapting  itself  to  the  theme  of  decoration,  as  does  the 
blue  of  the  corresponding  exhibition  hall  on  the  south. 

The  special  decorations  consist  of  two  great  wall  paintings  liiling  the  arched  ends  of 
the  hall  above  the  doors,  where  spaces  iM  feet  long  by  %^  feet  high  form  liie  lields  foi- 
single  compositions  by  Gari  Melcbers  —  War  and  Peace.  War,  at  the 
north  cud  of  the  gallery,  confronts  the  spectator  as  he  enters.  A  triumi)h-  >lelchers' 
ant,  laurel-crowned  chief  of  fighting  men  of  some  primitive  time  and  "War  anJ 
place   is  leading  home  his  victorious  band,  the  "  (h)gs  of  war  "  straining  Pcacc." 

at  the  leash  in  advance.     A  herald  blows  a  poean  of  victory,  but  the 
horsemen  ride  over  bodies  of  tiie  slain,  weak  men  fail  by  the  wayside,  and  in  the  very 
foreground  of  the  scene  their  own  losses  are  suggested  in  the  dead  captain  borne  homi;- 
ward.     Thus  the  dread  as  well  as  the  glory  of  war  is  depicted. 

Peace  is  the  subjec of  the  painting  at  the  opposite  (south)  end,  and  it  isecpially  bold  in 
conception,  drawing,  and  color.  The  time  and  scene,  as  before,  are  carried  back  to  that 
preliistoric  state  of  society  which  is  regarded  by  the  poets  as  Arcadian  in  its  simplicity 
and  virtue.  With  no  fear  of  hostile  interruption  or  anxiety  of  mind,  the  inhabitants  of 
a  village  have  come  in  religious  procession  to  a  grove  wherein  resides  their  tutelary  deity, 
whose  image  they  are  reverently  bearing;  and  while  the  priest  chants  a  litany  they  bring 
forward  the  supplicatory  gifts  or  the  thaid^-offerings  each  means  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  the 
goddess.  The  fattened  ox  may  be  meant  for  a  sacrifice,  but  it  is  also  a  suggestion  of 
rural  prosperitj^  and  feasting. 
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The  names  iuscribed  here  are  those  of  the  world's  most  famous  soldiers: 
Welliugton,  Washington,  Charles  Martel.  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Hanni- 
bal, Cfesar.  Charlemagne,  Napoleon,  Jackson,  Sheridan,  Grant, 
Sherman, William  theContiueror,  Frederick  the  Great.  Eugene, 
Marlborough,  Nelson,  Scott,  Farragut. 

This  hall  is  devoted  to  an  exhibition,  in  glass  table-cases, 
of  a  great  number  of  rare  and  curious  books  representing 
the  beginnings  of  printing  and  bookmaking,  especially 
as  relates  to  North  American  discovery  and  history. 
The  display  of  early  printed  Bibles  and  missals,  antl 
specimens  of  fanu>iis  special  editions  of  Bibles,  is 
also  large.    A  great  number  of  these 
Earl)  Books,    prints  go  back  to  the  tifteenth  cen- 
tury, and   some   of  them  are  of 
great  value  on  account  of  their  extreme  rarity. 
All  are  laid  open,  usually  at  the  title-page,  and 
can  be  examined  as  closely  as  is  possible  with- 
out taking  them  in  one's  hand.   This  collection 
is  added  to  ami  changed  from  time  to  time  as 
new  books  of  curious  interest  are  acquired. 

The  northern  door  of  this  hall 
>'orth>vest  opens  intt>  the  Northwest 
Pa\ilion.  Pavilion.      occupying       the 

northwestern  corner  of  the 
library.  This  room  is  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  building.  The  ceiling  is  richly 
coffered, colored,  and  gilded  aroimd  a  central 
dome  occupied  by  a  painting.  The  walls 
are  broken  by  pillars,  and  are  ornamented 
with  stucco  work,  including  a  series  of  four 
carvings,  one  in  each  of  the 
Pratt's  pendentives.  which  delicately 

"Seasons."     represent  the  Seasons,  and  are 
from  models  by  B.  L.  Pratt. 
These  are  repeated  in  the  three  other  corner 
jiavilions.  as  are  the  general  features  of  decora- 
tion, while  the  frescoes  are  individualized. 

The  special  artist  whose  work  is  seen  in  this 
pavilion  is  William  de  L.  Dodge,  who  has  made 
Ambitioii  the  subject  of  his  painting  in  the  dome, 
and  has  tilled  the  four  tympanums  of  the  walls  with 
allegorical    scenes,    remarkable  for  the  nimiber  of 
figures  they  include.       The  dome  picture  represents 
the  summit  of  a  mountain  which  may  be  called  Success, 
to  which  have  climbed   a   series   of  persons  along  the 

various  paths,  noble  and  ignoble,  of  human 
\\  .  de  L.  Dodge  endeavor.      The    Unattainable    Ideal    leap? 
Paintings.  away  into  the- air  beyond  their  reach,  never- 

theless, though  trumpeting  Fame  clutches  at  the 
bridle.     The  struggling  crowd  displays  types  of  many  forms  of  Ambi- 
tion, tind  a  Jester  stands  one  side  and  laughs  at  the  useless  strife.     ^Ir. 
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Dodge's  wall  paliitiiiffs  depict  Music  (north).  Science  (cast),  Art  (south),  and  Literature 
(west).  Each  includes  a  i^rou))  of  ligures  about  the  presiding-  .j^enius  of  their  art,  and 
illustrating  clearly  by  their  attitudes,  occupations,  or  ini[)lements  its  characteristics 
and  development.  Thus  in  Mime  musicians,  ancient  and  mo(k'rn,  are  playini;-  before 
Apollo,  the  god  of  song  and  harmony.  Scienrc,  an  ideal  winged  figure  before  a 
temple,  has  summoned  the  representatives  of  Livention,  and  tiie  scene  is  tilled  with 
suggestions  of  scientific  discovery  —  Franldin's  i<ile  thai  began  modern  progress  in 
electricity,  a  teakettle  as  a  reminder  of  the  ori,L;in  of  the  idea  of  the  steam  engine,  etc. 
^L(!  displays  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  tiic  arcliilcct  at  wori;.  In  /J/endnrc  a 
graceful  group  illustrates  education,  the  book,  the  drama,  ixx'lry,  the  fiunc  that  crowns 
the  successful  author,  and  so  forth. 

Several  large  table-cases  are  placed  in  this  room,  containing  manuscripts,  autographs, 
and  curious  prints  relating  to  the  political  history  of  the  Uiuted  States  in  great  variety. 
Many  of  these  are  proclamations,  officers' commissions,  and  similar  papers 
signed  by  Colonial  Governors  and  early  Presidents  and  statesmen.    There  HistOfic 

are  also  many  letters,  diaries,  account  books,  etc.,  of  statesmen  and  Autographs 
leaders  in   the    time  of   the    Revolution,   and   of  the    more  recent  wars,  and  I^SS. 

including   that  with   Spain,  which    resulted    in    the  freeing  of  the  West 
Indies.     Perhaps  the  most  curious  relic   is  a  manuscript  volume  of  the  drawings  of  the 
United  States  lottery  of  177!). 

The  hall  along  the  north  side  of  the  building,  op(!ning  out  of  this  pavilion,  occupied 
by  special  collections,  must  be  passed  through  in  order  to  see  the  Northeast  Pavilion. 

Tins  pavilion,  sometimes  (-ailed  the   '"Pavilion  of  the  Seals,"  occui)ies  the  octagonal 
northeast  corner  of  the  building.     Gilding  prevails  upon  its  walls  and  ceiling,  and  sets 
oil:    the   illustrative   paintings   of     W.  B.  Van   Ingen  personifying   the 
p]xecutive  Departments.     Th<^  IrenMiri/ imd  SUite  d(.-inivimvu[>^  are  typi-  Northeast 

lied  in  the  west  tympanum  ;  the   UV/y  and  iVdvy  in  ihv  t^onlh;  Af/j%ciiUuie  Pavilion. 

anil  I/ilerior  in   the   east;  and  Jtustice  and   the   iW  OJfira  in  the  north. 
All  of  the  details  are  symbolic  and  easily  understood,  except  tlu;  cypress  trees,  which 
are  merely  decorative,  and  stand  in  jars  copied  from  those  made  by  the  Zuni  Indians. 
The  seals  of   the  departments  are  cleverly  introduced,  and  in  the  dome 
the  great  seal  of  the  United  States  forms  the  center  of  an  elaborate  and     Van  Ingcn's 
l)eautiful  circul.ir   painting  by  Garnsey,  framed  in  an  inscription  from  "Scals." 

Lincoln's    Gettysburg    address:     "That  this  nation,   under  God,    shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  ;  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth."     Other  sentiments  inscribed  here  are  : 

'Tis  our  li'ue  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliance  witli  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world. 

—  Washhiyton. 
Let  our  object  be  our  country,  our  whole  country,  and  nothing  but  our  covmtvy .— Webster. 

Thank  God,  I  also  am  an  American. — Webater. 

Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political  —  peace, 
commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  tuitions  —  entangling  alliance  with  none. — Jefferson. 

The  agricultm'al  interest  of  the  country  is  connected  with  every  oth<>r,  and  supe- 
rior in  importance  to  them  all. — Jackson.  InSCriOtionS 

Let  us  have  peace.— ffj-anf. 

The  aggregate  happiness  of  .society  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  end  of  all  government.  — ir«.s/(m(/fo)i. 

To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  th<;  most  effective  means  of  preserving  peace. —  Washine/lon. 

The  visitor  may  now  return  to  the  Main  Entrance  Hall  and  tlevote  attention  next  to 
the  West  Corridor.  This  is  immediately  over  the  Entrance  Vestibule,  and  has  been  dec- 
orated in  a  very  interesting  manner  by  Walter  Shirlaw,  who  has  found  his  motive  in 
Tfie  Sciences.     Says  Mr.  Small : 


06  PICTOKTAL    (JUIDE   TO    WASHTT^^GTON. 

"  Each  science  is  represented  by  a  female  figure  about  H  feet  in  hei>;lit.  The  figures 
are  especially  interesting,  aside  from  their  artistic  merit,  for  the  variety  of  symbolism 
by  which  every  science  is  distinguished  from  the  others,  and  for  the 
Shirlaw  subtlety  with  which  much  of  this  symbolism  is  expressed.     Not  only  is 

Paintinft"S.  each  acconipanicil  by  various  appropriate  objects,  but  the  lines  of  the 
drapery,  the  expression  of  the  face  and  body,  and  the  color  itself,  are, 
whercvi'r  practicable,  made  to  subserve  the  idea  of  the  science  represented.  Thus  the 
predominant  colors  used  in  the  figure  of  Chemistry — purple,  blue,  and  red  —  are  the 
ones  which  occur  most  often  in  chemical  experimenting.  .  .  .  In  the  matter  of 
line,  again,  the  visitor  will  notice  a  very  marked  difference  between  the  abrupt,  broken 
line  used  in  the  drapery  of  Archa-ology.  and  the  moving,  tlowing  line  in  that  of 
Physics." 

The  list  of  these  paintings,  beginning  on  the  west  at  the  left,  is  as  follows  :  Zoology, 
clad  ill  a  ixlt.  and  with  the  lion  of  tiic  desert  besidi'  her:  Pfii/sicn.  typifying  and 
expressing  in  color  and  tlowing  form  the  ivign  of  tire  and  electricity;  Mathematics  is 
almost  nude  —  the  exact  truth;  Gcoloc/i/  has  gathered  specimens  and  fossils  from  the 
rocks.  On  the  east  ;  Archa'ahigi/.  in  Roman  costume,  consults  history,  and  has  beside 
lu'r  a  vase  made  by  Zuhi  Indians  ;  Hotani/  seems  analyzing  a  water  lily  ;  Jstronomi/ 
suggests  her  study  by  globe  and  planet  and  the  lens  of  a  telescope,  and  C/icut/stri/  is 
accompanied  by  symbols  of  her  iuvi'stigations. 

Agreeably  to  this  motive,  tiie  names  of  distinguislu  d  men  of  science  are  emblazoned 
upon  the  wall  :  Cuvier  the  zoologist.  Kumford  the  physicist.  La  Grange  the  mathema- 
tician. Lyell  the  geologist.  Schliemann  the  Greek  archipologist.  Linnseus  the  father  of 
botany.  Copernicus  the  astronomer,  and  Lavoisier  the  chemist. 

Tliree  medallions  in  the  ceiling  are  tilled  by  W.  B.  Van  Ingeu  with  sketchy  draw- 
ings idealizing  the  Arts  :  Sculpture  chisels  at  a  bust  of  "Washington  ;  Paintiiif/  is 
employed  at  her  easel  ;  and  Architecture  is  busied  at  the  plans  of  a  building. 

The  Printers"  ^larks  here  are  German. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  ceiling  and  over  the  windows  are  these  : 

Tho  lii-st  ereatiuv  of  HihI  was  the  lii^lit  of  sense  ;  tlie  last  was  the  liglit  of  reason. 

Tlie  litrht  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not. 

All  are  but  part-s  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  hody  natiu'e  is  and  God  the  soul. 

In  nature  all  is  \iseful.  all  is  beautiful. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting.— Lo)i<7/V//oh*. 

The  history  of  the  world  is  the  biography  of  great  men.— Carlyle. 

Books  will  speak  plain  when  counsellors  blanch. — Bacon. 

Glory  is  acquired  by  virtue  but  preserved  In"  letters.— Pe^rarc/i. 

The  foundation  of  every  state  is  the  education  of  its  youth.— Dio)i yxiun. 

The  South  Corridor,  at  the  right  of  the  staircase,  is  especially  characterized  by  Ben- 
son's bright  and  dainty  paintings.     The  Four  Seasons  occupy  circular  panels  upon  the 
wall,  and  excite  universal  admiration.     "Each  is  represented."  says  a 
Benson  critic,    ••by  a  beautiful  half-length  tigure  of  a  young  woman,  with  no 

Paintings.        attempt,  however,  at  any  elaborate  symbolism  to  distinguish  the  season 
which  she  typifies.     Such  distinction  as  the  painter  has  chosen  to  indi- 
cate is  to  be  sought  rather  in  the  character  of  the  faces,  or  in  the  warmer  or  colder  col- 
oring of  the  whole  panel  —  in  a  word,  in  the  general  artistic  treatment." 

Mr.  Benson  has  also  found  space  among  the  rich  arabesques  of  the  ceiling  ornament 
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for  three  hexagonal  paiiitiiig.s,  givea  to  the  Graces,  in  wliieli  the  use  of  white  is  most 
siviilfully  and  pleasingly  made  prominent.     Aijlnia  is  here   regarded  as 
the  goddess  or  patroness  of  husbandry  and  pastoral  life,  and  characterized  The 

by  the  shepherd's  crook;   Thalia  stands,  of  course,  for  art,  and  by  her  GracCS. 

side  is  seen  a  lyre,  suggesting  music,  and  a  Greek  temple  as  a  symbol  of 
architecture;  while  Kiiphri>!<yne  is  the  grace  of  graces — Beauty  —  and  holds  a  mirror 
up  to  her  own  features. 


e   rectangular 

mage"   at   foot- 

—  m  o  d  V  r  n 


IMoilcrn 
Games. 


le    ancicti 
Gorridor. 


recreations 
Mr.  IVrry's 
ucd  at  the  west  end 
also  expressing  ancient 
('umu'an  oi'  Koman 
woman  who  reads  from 


Near  each  end  of  the 
panels  representing  a  "scri 
ball,  and  a  baseball  game 
games  as  compared  with 
depicted  in  the  North 
bas-reliefs  are  contin- 
here,   in  two  subjects 
prophecy.    One  is  the 
sibyl  —  a  fearsome  old 
a  sibylline  scroll  an  an- 
of    her  applicants  —  a 
general  and  a  nude  woman 
in  similar  pose,  represents 
or   vala  of  the  Norsemen, 
peiian  panels  in  this   corridor 
and   Coitraye    at    the    east    end, 
and  I'j'iide/irc. 

The  Printers'  Marks  are  P"'rench  ;  and  a  series  o 
that  of  the  North  Corridor,  showing  the  crafts  of  the  Potter,  (Jlassmaker,  Carpenter 
Blacksmith,  and  Mason.     The  inscriptions  here  read  : 


AGLAIA. 
By  F.  W.  Benson. 


■    ((UestiollS 

Perry's 
Sibyls. 

Palriotisni 
and  at  the  west  end  Toii/xrance 

ropliy  medallions  corresponds  to 


swer    to  III 
\i  o  m  a  n 
■     othei', 
'Wise  woman" 
Maynard's  Pom- 
show    th(!     Virtues, 


BelioUliiig  tlie  briglit  countenance  of  Truth  in  tlie  quiet  and  still  air  of  dciiKlitful  stmlics.    -  .l/Z/^ui. 

The  true  University  of  the.se  days  is  a  Collection  or  Books.  —  Curlylc. 

Nature  is  the  art  of  God.  -Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

There  is  no  work  of  genius  which  lias  not  been  the  delight  of  mankind. —Lo((v/?. 

It  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  nuui,  and  our  vigor  is  in  our  immortal  so\\\.  —Ovid. 

They  are  never  alone  that  are  accompanied  with  noble  thoughts.  —  Sir  Philip  Sidney 

Man  is  one  world,  and  hath  another  to  attend  him.  —  Herbert. 


-  A.i  You  Like  It. 


Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.  —  Shakspcre- 

The  true  Shekinah  is  ma.n.  —  Chryso.'itom. 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  and  hlos.som  in  the  du.st.  —Jame.H  Shirley. 

Man  raises  but  time  weighs. 

Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great 
The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 

The  noblest  motive  is  the  public  good. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  ; 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.  —  Pope. 

Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  ourself .  — •  Love's  Labor  Lost. 
Studies  perfect  nature,  and  are  perfected  by  experience.  —  Bacon. 

Dreams,  books,  are  each  a  world  ;  books,  we  know, 

Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good.  — Wordsworth. 
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Co\*s 

••  Arts  and 

Sciences." 


Tlio  fault  is  not  in  o\ir  stars, 

Hut  in  oui-solvos.  that  we  a.v  uuderliuss.  -  >/.«Av*P^'V- J../<". 

Tho  uuivtM-sj\l  cause 
Acts  to  oi.e  eua.  but  aot-s  by  various  laws.  -  K.^h-. 
Civatiou-s  heir,  the  worKl.  the  worUl  is  ixxm^'.^  Goldsmith. 

Yiiii    verv  vain,  the  wrtu-y  seatvh  to  tind 

That  l.lis-s  which  only  centeis  in  the  xumd.  -  Ooldsinith. 

WUlo  iUHM-i=  aaii^it  from  this  South  Corridor  into 
the   oxhibition    hall    ionvspouding    to   that  on  tho 
north  in  its  shapo  ami  plan  of  deoortUion.    exoopt 
that   tho  provailing-  tono  hoiv  is  bluo.     I  ho  two     ^ 
oivat   mural  paintinsrs  aiv  tho  work  of  Kouyo- 
Cox.  who  has  takon  as  his  subjoot  for  tho  sovitl 
ond  tho  Soionoos  and  for  tho  north  ond  tho  Arts. 
Tho  oomposition  and  givuping-  of  tho  two  aiv 
somowhat    aliko-tbo  oontnd  tigur.^  in  both 
boin-  soatod  upon  a  kind  of  thivno.  supixn-tod 
bv  a  olasslo  balustnulo  oxtondinsr  eaoh  Nvay  to 
tho  limits  of  tho  oanvas.  alon-  which  tho  sub- 
onlinato  tliiuivs  aro  displaytHl. 
lu   TIu-  Scun>-<f>,  whii'h  faoos 
thoontrtUKV.  thotvntral  tigmv 
is    Astronomy,    with  Physios 
andMathomatios.distinguishod 
bv  oonvontioual  symbols,    at  hor  ri-ht :  bo-  ' 

vinul  thorn  owmotrioal  figuivs  stviii  moivly 
"sYmbolio    aixvssorios    until    ckvse    attontion 
siunvs    that   thov   sivll  tho   artist's   namo- 
KvNXON   Cox.       At   tho  right  of  tho  panol 
Uotanv    and    Z.vlogy   appix^aob.   and  behind 
tUom  ar^^  stvn  shells,  minerals,  etc.      In   The 
\rU    at  tho  north  ond  of  the  rvx>m.  P^vtry  sits 
enthrvnuHl  in  tho  cvntor.  in  an  attitude  of  exalta- 
tion wliicli  is  ixnnmunioatixl  to  two  little  g.ni- 
ius,>s  at  hor  ftvt.     At  her  right  ar.>  a  musioian 
and  an  arvHut.vt.  while  at  hor  loft  sit  S^nilpturv 
and  l^»intin--=Ul  typiiied  by  women,  gract^tul 
and  dicniti.xi  in  mien,  lovely  in  fac^    The  coloring 
of  the^>  ivaintin-s  is  vvarticnlarly  rich  and  harmon- 
ious with  the  pr.>valent  bluo  and  gv>ld  of  the  rvw. 

This  rvxnn   is   devot.Hi   to  an  extensive  stones  oi 
l>rints  illustmting  the  prvxvsses  and  development  ot  the 
Irnphic    arts-etching,   photogn^phy.    and  printing  o. 
;hoto^^ravur.>s  and  half-tonos ;  and  the  names  written  «i 
he  w;il  tablets  arv  th.v^e  of  men  distiuguishe.!  m  scien.v  an. 
sr  -Leibnitz.  OalikHX  Aristotle.  Ptolemy.  Palton.Hipivan.^hv.~ 

r^-tel    Kepler.  Lamarx^k-  and  Helmh.>l^  for  the  former  :    ana 
"Clier  Mozart.  Homer.  Milton.  Raphael.  Rul>en.s.  ^  itruvius.  Ma. 

-lir^t^l^^l::^-  :;^ns  .to  the  southwest  Pavmon. 


> 


4jf 


which 
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has  been  styled  "Pavilion  of  the  Discoverers,"  in  )ni  Ihc  IIkiih'  oC  lis  dc^comtiotiH.     J.ilu! 

tlie  other  corner  rooms  it  is  <)ctasj:onal  and  its  (Tillni;-  lias  a  dome,  tlie  disk 

of  which  is  decorated  by  George  W.  Maynard  with  an  allci^orical  (IcnI^m         SouthwCSt 

embracini;-   four   stalwart    female    tigures    typifying    National    Virtue's  Pavilion. 

— Courage,    roughly   mail-clad   and   armed   with   shield    and   war-club; 

Valor,  a  warrior   of   more   refined  type,   with   a  sword  ;   hWHliide,  an  unarmed  figure 

bearing  an  architec^tural  column  as  a  symbol  of   stability;   and  Achievciiiciit,  wearing 

the  laurel  crown. 

Each  of  these  figures  is  related  in  thought  to  one  of  the  four  great  tympanum  jiuint- 
ings,  also  by  Maynard,  in  which  are  idealized  the  succession  of  Adventure,  Discovery, 
Conquest,  and  at  last  Civilization.     The  series  begins  at  the  east  side  wllh 
Adventure,  and  each  consists  of  three  splendid  female  figures  whose  Piaynaril 

action  and  accompaniments  express  the  artist's  conceptions.  It  will  l)e  Paintings. 
noticed,  too,  that  it  is  not  adventure  and  conejuest  in  general  which  is 
portrayi'd,  but  that  which  led  to  the  discovery  and  civilization  of  America,  and  con.sc- 
quently  all  the  accessories  are  English  and  Spanish,  and  tiie  many  names  recorded  are 
those  of  the  adventurers,  navigators,  soldiers,  priests,  missionaries,  and  statesmen  who 
successively  figured  in  the  development  of  Nortli  America  from  Spanish  and  Ibitish 
colonies  to  the  independence  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  this  very  fine  series  of  paintings,  the;  pendentives  here  (as  in  the  other 
pavilions)  bear  a  notable  series  of  circular  plaques  in  low  relief,  expressing  by  seated, 
nearly  nude,  female  figures,  tlu;  Four  Seasons,  modeled  by  Bi'la  Jj.  Pratt. 
SpriiKj  sows  seed,   her  garment  blown  by  tlie  vernal  winds  ;    Sicinmer,  Plaqucs. 

older,  sits  quiet  among  the  popi)ies ;  Autwiun,  now  mature,  nurses  a 
child;  and  T1Y«^6'/' gathers  fagots  to  warm  her  aged  body.  The  garlands  over  each  cor- 
respond to  the  season.  The  orderly  manner  in  whi(;h  the  decorations  of  this  and  the 
other  pavilions,  both  i)ainted  and  scul[)ture(l,  have  been  made  to  correspond  with  one 
another  and  with  the  architectural  recpiirements  of  the  room,  and  to  carry  out  .uh! 
enforce  by  every  detail  the  central  idea  belonging  to  eacdi,  makes  them  among  the 
most  remarkable  examples  of  decoration  in  the  world,  and  merits  care- 
ful study.  This  pavilion  is  devoted  to  exhibition  cases  for  the  display  Book 
of  the  growtii  and  development  of  book  illustration  from  the  first  rude  Illustration. 
efforts  in  illumination  and  in  wood-('Utting  to  the  finest  modern  examples. 

The  eastern  door  of  this  pavilion  opens  into  the  Exhil)ition  Hall  along  the  south 
side  of  the  building,  which  is  (juietly  decorated  in  plain  tints,  and  devoted  to  an 
extensive  exhibit  of  the  art  of  making  pictures  mechanically.  It  is  known,  therefore, 
as  the  Print  Koom.  Here  one  may  see  a  great  series  of  prints,  illustrating  the  devel- 
opment of  lithography  and  the  processes  a  lithograph  goes  through,  wiiether  i)rinted 
in  monotint  or  in  varied  colors.  Also  early  and  fine;  modern  examples  of  every  sort  of 
engraving  upon  wood,  copper,  and  steel.  In  additicm  to  this  the  library  aims  to  show 
an  example  of  the  work  of  every  prominent  American  etcher  and  engraver.  'I'his  hall 
is  illuminated  by  skylights. 

The  Southeast  Pavilion,  called  "r'avilion  of  the  Elements,"  is  at  the  Southeast 
eastern  extremity  of  this  room  and  is  (h'corated  by  II.  L.  Dodge.      In  Pavilion. 

each  of  the  four  tympanums  he  has  painted  a  representation  of  one  of 
the  four  Elements  — to  the  east,  Kartli;  to  the  north,  Air;  to  the  west,   Fi)c;  to  the 
south,    Water.     Each   consists   of   three   figures,    ami   the   allegory  and  „    ,    -.  , 

symbolism  in  eatih  case  are  readily  interpreted  by  the  beholder.     In  the   ^  *    *  ,, 

dome  Mr.  Dodge,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Carnsey,  has  expresseil  the       tlCmcniS. 
same  idea  in  another  way,  figured  by  Ai)ollo  and  the  Sun  for  a  ceuteil^iece,  surrouniled 
by  medallions  and  cartouches  for  the  elements. 
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Tho  sorirs  of  hundsomo   but    not    I'spi'i'lally   notiiMi'  apartnu'iits   ulon>r  the  oastern 
front  (>f  tho  Iniildiuir  aiv  at  prosont  otvupiod  on  tlu'  south  by  Music  and  on  tlif  uortli 
by  tlio  Sintthsouiau  ooUoctions. 

Koturuiug  to  the  Hall,   the  Eai^t  Corridor  and  Entranco  to  tho  Rotunda 

i^allorios  ivmain  to  bo  considered. 

The    East    Corridor,    crossing   the  head  of  the  staircases,    has    pcnden- 

tivc    tigures   by    Ceo.    R.    Barse.    Jr..    illustniting    the    topic    Littratiiir.    antl     com- 

jirising    Lyrica   (.Lyric    ptK'try),    Tragedy.     Comedy,    and  History,     on 

the    last    wall  :     anil   Love.    Erotica   (poetry\  Tradition.     Fancy,     and 

Romance,  on   the  west   wall.     They  are  simply  expressed  in  the  forms 

of    attractive    women,     each     having    the    well-known    conventional 

The   center  of  the   vault  exhibits   three  more  striking  medallion    paintings 

A.    3Iackav.     iiiviug-  i^  -    _        the    three    sttii>es  of  the    Life 


>Iain 
Entran 


Barsc 
Paintings. 


symbols, 
by  Wm. 
of  Man 
Lachesis 
becomes 
the  accompan- 
tions.  Thus 
Cloth 


as   represented 
and  Atro 
plainer 


bv  the  Fates  —  Clotho. 

pos.      The    allegory 

hen    one    reads 

yiug     iuscrip- 

heneath  the 

with   h  e  r 


COML'S  --   ?.    - 

distatY  and  the  baby  upon  her   knee,   spinning  the  thread  of  life,  are  the  words  : 
For  a  web  besim  God  sends  thread. 

MacKa^'s 

"Fates  "  Lache^if.  the  weaver,  is  seen  in  the  second  picture,  with  shuttle  and  loom. 

The  child  has  become  a  man.  the  stream  a  river,  the  twig  a  tree  of 
which  the  man  is  g-athering  the  fruit :  and  we  read 

The  web  of  life  is  a  luingleii  yarn. 
Goo*.!  and  iU  together. 

Then  comes  Atropo^.  severing  with  her  fateful  shears  the  old  maus  life  thread  as  he 
pauses  beneath  the  witheivd  tiw  to  gaze  at  the  setting  sun  ;  and  here  are  written  the 
words  of  Milton  in   •  Lycidas"  : 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  th'  abhorret.!  shear:. 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life. 

The  Printers'  3Iarks  are  those  of  Italian  and  Spanish  houses  ;  while  the  names  of 
American  printers,  ty^v  founders,  and  pivss  buildei"s  aiv  to  be  read  iipxm  the  mural 
tablets  .  (.ireen.  Day.  Fnuiklin.  Thomas.  Bnidfoixl  ;  and  Clymer.  Adams,  Gonlon,  Hoe, 
and  Bruce. 

The  Entrance  to  the  Rotunda  Galleries  is  from  the  middle  of  this  East  Corridor  by  a 
bnmehing  stairway  of  marble.  In  the  bays  beside  it  are  two  charming  paintings  by 
W.  B.  Van  Ingen.  illustrating  J'\v  and  .Sii('«rA«  as  suggested  by  Miitons  poems 
"  L'AllegnC'  and  "11  PenseR>se."  The  former  is  a  light-haired,  cheerfid  woman, 
among  tlowci"s  and  happy  in  the  sunshine,  near  which  is  quoted  : 
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Coino,  thou  Koddoss  fair  and  I'rco, 
In  IleavHii  yclcped  Eiiplirosynt;, 
And  hy  nwu,  luvirl,  casiufj;  Mirtli. 

Haste  tlu'c,  nymph,  and  liriii^,'  wiili  the 

Jest  and  youUd'nl  Jollity, 

Quips,  and  fraid^s,  and  wanlon  wiles, 

Nods  ami  hecks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 

Sneh  as  haiijc  on  Ili'he's  eheek. 

And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek. 


Van  ]n^cn 
Paintings. 


The  oilier,  a  diirk-visagcd  woman,  expresses  in  lur  pensive'  facie,  mien,  and  surrouMd- 
iugs  sadness  and  introspection  : 

Hail  !  thoii  (Joddess,  sa^'c  and  holy  ! 
Hail,  divinest  Melancholy  ! 

Come  ;  hut  keep  thy  wonted  state, 
With  even  step  and  musin^f  f^ait, 
And  looks  eommerciiif^  with  the  skies, 
Thy  i-apt  soul  sKtiiit^-  in  U\\iu:  eyes  : 
There,  held  in  holy  passion  still, 
b'orget  thyself  to  marble.    .     .    . 


At  tiio  liead  of  the  stairs,  on  tiie  wail  iandin;;-,  is  Kliliu  Veddcr's  colossal  mosaic  (in 
glass)  of  .Minerva  —  Goddess  of  Wisdom  —  perhaps  tlie  grandest  single  ol)jcct  among  tlu' 
library  decorations.      This  mosaic  forms  an  arched  i)anel,  15' ^  i'cct  high 
and  9  feet  wide,  bordered  by  a  design  of  laurel  branches.     The  figure  of       The  VcJtlcr 
Minerva    is    that    of    a    magniliciMit  —  almost    masculine  —  woman,    a  i^losaic. 

chieftainess  whose    armor  has   been    ptirtly   laid    aside,    and    who   now 
addresses  her  mind  to   the  arts  ofi)cace.    The  sun 

is  bursting  through    the  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  war-clouds, 

Victory    beside     her 
hand     the     olive 


)l  prosi)erity 

md    winged 

holds  forth    willi  oiu; 

1)  r  a  n  c  h  ,    while 


with  the  other 
the   rewards 
(pie  ro  r  s 
ing    her 
81)ear, 


1 1  e    dispenses 
to  the  con- 
Still     hold- 
pro  te(;ting 
she  now 


tJ    -By  H.  O.  Walker. 


contemi)lates  with  attention  and  benignant  ga/.e  an  unfolded  scroll  ii|i(in  which  she 
reads  the  names  of  branches  of  knowledge  —  Jjaw,  Statistics,  Sociology,  ]'liiloso])hy, 
and  the  Sciences.  The  whole  is  grand  and  stately  in  conception,  bold  in  drawing,  and 
glowing  in  color,  especially  when  seen  by  electric  light. 

Passing  up  this  staircase,  and  turning  either  to  tla^  left  or  right  (where  there  are 
entrances  to  elevators),  the  visitor  passes  through  doors  admitting  him  to  the  public 
gallery  of  the  Rotunda. 
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The  Rotunda. 

The  Rotunda  is  a  grand,  octagonal  hall,  100  feet  in  diameter,  occupying  the  whole 
center  of  the  building,  and  rising  unobstructed  from  the  main  floor  to  the  canopy  within 

the  dome  —  a  height  of  V2~)  feet.  The  walls  are  outwardly  of  Maryland 
The  Rotunda,  granite,  immensely  thickened  by  courses  of  brick,  and  lined  with  African 

and  Italian  marbles. 
The  dome  is  carried  upon  eight  massive  piers,  connected  by  noble  arches,  each  arch 
tilled  above  the  capitals  of  its  supporting  pillars  with  semicircular  windows  of  clear 
glass,  thiity-two  feet  wide.  The  broad  intrados  of  each  arch  is  tilled  with  sunken 
panels  of  color  and  gililed  rosettes,  in  conformity  with  the  general  design  of  ceiling 
treatment.  A  heavj-  entablature  of  classic  ornament  (designed  by  3Ir.  Casey),  in  high 
relief,  with  all  tiie  prominences  gikled,  runs  all  around  the  rotunda,  into  every  alcove, 

and  out  around  all  the  eight  piers.  Each  of  the  eight  bays  beneath  this 
Dome  and  entablature  is  tilled  with  a  two-storied  loggia  of  yellow  variegated  Siena 

Galleries.  marble,   the  low^r  story  consisting  of  three  arches  divided  by  square 

engaged  pillars  with  Corinthian  capitals,  the  second  story  of  seven  lesser 
arches  suppi>rted  by  small  pillars  of  Ionic  style,  extremely  graceful ;  and  above  all  is 
carried  an  open  gallery  protected  by  a  balustrade.  These  loggias  and  the  upper  galler- 
ies, nearly  forty  feet  from  the  floor,  run  aTl  around  the  rotunda ;  and  it  is  from  these, 
reached  from  the  grand  staircase,  and  overlooking  the  whole  room,  that  the  sightseeing 
public  gaze  upon  the  apartment  and  its  busy  workers,  who  are  not  permitted  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  intrusion  of  casual  visitors.  These  loggias  form  the  eight  sides  of  the 
hall,  the  twt)  entrances  to  which  are  further  distinguished  by  facades  of  Siena  marble, 
which  are  perfect  examples  of  the  Corinthian  style.  Between  each  two  adjacent  loggias, 
tilling  the  corners  of  the  octagon,  and  fi>rming  the  inner  face  of  the  eight  great  pro- 
jecting piers,  that  support  the  arches  and  sustain  the  ilome,  are  splendid  columns  and 
faces  of  two  shades  of  dark  Xumitlian  marble,  crowned  by  goUlen  Corinthian  capitals, 
anil  standing  upon  pedestals  of  the  chocolate-tinted  marble  of  East  Tennessee. 

On  the  summit  of  each  o{  these  columns  stands  a  colossal  emblematic  statue,  the 
eight  representing  the  principal  departments  of  human  thought  and  tlevelopmeut ;  they 
are  of  plaster,  toned  an  ivory-white,  ten  and  one-half  feet  in  height,  and  sixty  feet  from 
the  floor,  anil  beginning  at  the  right  of  the  entrance,  are  as  follows:  Religion,  by  Th. 
Bauer;  Commerce,  by  J.  Flanagtui .  History,  by  D.  C.  French;  Art,  by  Dozzi.  of 
France,  after  sketches  by  Aug.  St.  Gaudens  ;  Philosophy,  by  B.  L.  Pratt  ;  Poetry,  by 
\Varil ;  Law.  by  P.  W.  Bartlett.  and  Science,  by  J.  Donoghue.  Each  is  distinguished 
bv  sonie  symbi>l.  and  above  each,  i>n  a  tablet  supported  by  child-figures  modeled  by 
^lartiny.  are  inscriptii>ns.  chosen  by  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University,  each  appro- 
priate to  its  theme,  thus  : 

Above  the  figure  of  lidigton. 

What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  huuibly 
with  thy  (ioii.—yiicah  vi:  8. 

Above  the  figtu'e  of   Commerce, 

We  taste  the  spices  of    Arabia,    yet  never   feel   the   scorching  sun  which   brings   them 
forth. — Anonyvious. 

Above  the  figure  of  Ilistori/. 

One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 

Aud  one  far-off  divine  event. 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. — Tennyson. 
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Above  the  figure  of  Art, 

As  one  lamp  lights  another,  nor  grows  l(;ss, 
So  nobleness  enkindU'th  nobleness. — Lowell. 

Above  the  figure  of  Philonophy, 

The  enquiry,  knowledge,  and  belief  of  truth  is  the  soverei;,'n  good  of  human  nature.— i^acow. 

Above  the  figure  of  Poetry, 

Tlither,  as  to  their  fountain,  other  stais 
Rei)airinK,  in  their  },'oldeii  urns  diMw  light.— AMton. 

Al)Ove  the  figure  of   Ijtir, 

Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that  Ikm-  voiei*  is  the  harmony  of  the  world. 

—  Hooker. 
Above  the  figure  of  Science, 

The  lieavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  ;  and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwork. 

-   Psalms  xix:  1. 

Sixteen  portrait  statues,  p(!rsoimlly  illustrating  the  great  lines  of  ereative  thought 
above  enumerated,  stand  along  the  balustrade  of  the  gallery  ;  they  are  of  bron/e,  and  in 
pairs,  one  on  eaeh  side  of  and  overlooUing  that  one  of  the  eight  colossal  ideal  statues 
above  described  of  whicli  its  original  was  a  type.     Tlie  list  is  as  follows  ; 

Tyi)ical  of  h'dii/ion :  Moses,  an  ideal  figure,  by 
Niehaus;  and  St.  l*aul.  an  ideal  figure,  by  Donoghue. 
('('iHiiii'iCi.-  ('olunil)us,  by  Paul  VV.  Bartlett ;  and  Robert 
Fulton,  by  Ed  C.  Potter.  JIish>n/:  Her- 
odotus, modeled  after  Qreek  seuljitiires,  Rotunda 
l)y  I).  ('.  French  ;  and  Gibbon,  by  ISie-  StatUCS. 
haus.  Alt:  Miehaelangelo,  by  P.  W. 
iJnrtlell  ;  and  Beethoven,  by  15aur.  PJdlonophy:  Plato, 
Ironi  (ii'eek  busts,  by  J.  .1.  IJoyle  ;  and  Bacon,  also  l)y 
I'loyle,  P<i(try:  Homer,  after  an  ideal  bust  of  ancient 
times,  by  Louis  St.  (Jaudens;  and  Shakspere,  liy  Mac- 
ruonnics,  modeled  alter  the  Slratford  bust  and  the  por- 
trait in  the  first  edition  of  the  Plays.  Jjtic :  Solon, 
from  Greek  data,  by  Ruckstuhl ;  and  Chancellor  Kent, 
by  (Jeorgc!  Bissell.  Science :  Newton,  by  C.  E.  Dalliu  ; 
and  Jo.seph  Henry,  by  H.  Adams.  Except  the  idealiza- 
tions mentioned  above,  all  are  from  authentic  ))ortraits, 
including  details   of  costume,  etc. 

The  gre.at  clock  of  the  rotunda,  over  the  door,  was 
modeled  l)y  J.  Flanagan.  "The  clock  itself  is  con- 
structed of  various  brilliantly  colored  precious  marbles, 
and  is  s;'t  against  a  background  of  mosaic,  on  which 
are   disiilayed,  encircling  the   clock,   the  signs  of  the 

PHILOSOPHY.- By  Bel.i  L,  Pratt.  i-  •        i  m         ,  i  ,•    u  i 

zodiac   in   bronze    .    .     .     1  he   hands,    which   arc   afso 
gilded,   are  jeweled   with   semi-precious  stones." 

The  spandrels  or  triangular  wall  spaces  between  the  arclies  are  adorned  by  emblem- 
atic figures  in  relief  and  brought  out  by  color,  and  the  vphole  is  capped  by  an  encircling 
entablature  of  classic;  beauty,  whence  springs  the  superb  canopy  of  the  a''ch,  filled  with 
rich  ornamentation  to  its  crown,  beneath  which,  in  the  collar  of  the  dome,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  beautiful  series  of  figures  in  fresco,  by  E.  II.  Blashfield,  symbol- 
izing the  relations  of  the  nations  to  human  progress  —  the  Ewlution  of  Uivilization. 
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This  glorious  fresco  consists  of  twelve  seated  figures,  men  and  women,  personifying 
lb(!  great  nations  of  history.     All  are  winged,  but  this  fact  is  hardly  noticeable,  yet  of 

much  importance  in  uniting  into  a  whole  the  detached  figures.  Four  of 
Blashficld's  them  are  more  conspicuous  by  their  lighter  colors  than  the  rest,  and  they 
Dome  are  not  only  those  of  most  importance  historically  —  Egypt,  Rome,  Italy, 

Frescos.  and  England  —  but  they  mark  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass. 

Egypt,  standing  at  the  dawn  of  civilization,  is  appropriately  placed  at  the 
east,  and  is  a  male  figure  of  an  ancient  Egyptian,  holding  a  tablet.  Judea  is  a  woman  in 
an  attitude  of  prayer,  whose  parted  robe  displays  the  vestment  of  a  Jewish  high  priest; 
a  pillar  beside  her  is  inscribed,  Leviticus,  xix:  18,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thj'self. "  (ircece  is  personified  by  a  beautiful,  diadem-crowned  woman.  Rome  by  a 
warrior  in  the  armor  of  a  centurion,  resting  his  hands  upon  the  Roman  fasces.  For 
I  dam  is  chosen  an  Arab,  representing  the  learned  Moorish  race  and  Moslem  power.  Next 
to  him  is  a  female  figure  personifying  the  MickUe  Ages,  typifying  by  her  sword,  casque, 
and  ciurass  the  great  institution  of  chivalry,  while  the  rule  of  the  medieval  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  suggested  by  the  pai^al  tiara  and  keys.  By  her  sits  white-robed  Italy 
—  the  mother  of  the  fine  arts,  whose  symbols  she  has;  and  turned  toward  her  is  a  printer 
of  the  early  days,  standing  for  Germany,  where  this  art  originated.  Spdin  is  a  cavalier 
or  navigator,  eager  for  war,  adventure,  and  discovery.  Next  him  sits  a  gracious  woman, 
representative  of  England,  recalling  in  her  costume  the  literary  glories  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  and  displaying  an  open  folio  of  Shakspere's  plays.  France  is  next —  Repub- 
lican France- — -sitting  upon  a  cannon  but  holding  out  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man.  The  twelfth  figure  completes  the  circle  —  America,  typified  in  an  Engineer,  con- 
sulting a  scientific  book,  while  in  front  of  him  stands  an  electric  dynamo. 

This  series  thus  has  a  double  significance  —  each  personage  standing  not  only  for  a 
nation  geographically  and  historically  considered,  but  for  the  genius  or  characteristic 
idea  of  each     '  •  Thus, "  remarks  IMr .  R.  Cortissoz,  ' '  Egypt  is  the  representative  of  written 

records,  Judea  typifies  religion,  Greece  is  th<!  standard-bearer  of  philoso- 
Significance.    phy,  Rome  bears  the  same  relation  toward  administration,  Islam  stands  for 

l)hysics,  the  Middle  Ages  are  figured  as  the  fountain-head  of  modern 
languages,  Italy  is  represented  as  the  source  of  the  fine  arts,  Germany  as  sponsor  for  the 
art  of  printing,  Spain  as  the  first  great  power  in  discoverj%  England  as  a  mighty  bulwark 
of  literature,  the  France  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  emblematic  of  emancipation,  and 
America  as  the  nation  of  scientific  genius.  Each  figure  holds  the  insignia  of  its  place." 
In  the  canopy  of  the  dome,  above  and  within  the  collar,  Mr.  Blashfield  has  also 
jtainted,  as  if  floating  in  the  sky,  an  exquisitely  graceful  female  figure,  called  Human 

Understanding,  who  lifts  her  veil  and  gazes  up,  as  if  seeking  more  and 
"  Human  more  guidance  from  on  high.     Two  cherubs  attend  her,   carrying  the 

Under-  Book  of  Knowledge. 

standing."       Tiie  practical  work  of  the  library  concentrates  in  the  rotunda,  where  (in 

the  center)  stands  the  circular  desk  of  the  superintendent  and  his  assist- 
ants, who  can  speedily  communicate  with  all  parts  of  the  building  by  a  system  of  tele- 
phones, and  by  pneumatic  tu])es,  which  carry  messages  and  orders  for  books  to  any 

required  nx)m  or  book-stack.  The  floor  is  tilled  with  small  desks. 
/Vdminis-  arranged  in  concentric  circles  and  separated  l)y  light  screens  or  curtains, 

tration.  *   and  the  intrusion  of  mere  sight-seers  is  forbidden.     Unlimited  light  and 

air  are  assured,  and  quiet  is  enforced;  while  celerity  in  obtaining  and 
distributing  books  is  secured  by  various  devices  that  librarians  elsewhere  will  admire 
and  copy.  As  there  is  a  constant  call  for  books  of  reference  from  the  Capitol,  where  the 
legislators  often  want  a  volume;  for  instant  use,  an  undergroiuid  tunnel,  four  feet  wide 
and  six  feet  high,  has  been  made  between  the  two  buildings,  containing  an  endless  cable 
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carrier,  upon  which  books  may  be  sent  back  and  forth  at  great  speed.     An  assistant, 
cyclopedias,  etc.,  are  stationed  at  the  Capitol  terminus. 

The  stack-rooms,  or  apartments  where  the  books  themselves  are  kept,  open  out  on 
each   side  of  the  rotunda  into  the  lofty  wings  that  divide  the  interior  courts,  whose 
enameled   walls   reflect  a  flood  of  light  into  their  numerous  windows. 
These  repositories  contain   the  most  improved  arrangement.     Cases  of  Care  Of 

iron,  rising  sixty-flve  feet  to  the  roof,  are  filled  with  adjustable  shelves  BookS. 

of  coated  steel  as  smooth  as  glass.  The  floors  of  these  rooms  are  mar- 
ble, and  the  decks,  at  intervals  of  every  seven  feet  from  top  to  bottom,  by  which  the 
attendants  reach  the  shelves,  are  simply  slabs  of  white  marble  on  steel  bars.  Cleanliness 
and  ventilation  are  thus  fully  assured.  Each  of  these  stacks  will  hold  800,000  books  ; 
and  the  present  capacity  of  all  those  erected  is  about  2,000,000  volumes,  while  addi- 
tional space  can  be  made  for  2,500,000  more,  or  nearly  4,500,000  volumes  in  all  —  more 
than  the  probable  accumulation  of  the  next  century  and  a  half.  The  greatest  existing 
library  in  the  world,  that  of  France,  now  contains  about  2,500,000  volumes.  The 
available  space  for  all  purposes  here  is  largely  in  excess  of  that  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  amounts  to  more  than  two-thirds  that  of  the  Capitol  itself.  To  CajDt.  Bernard 
Green  belongs  the  high  credit  for  the  invention  and  perfection  of  these  mechanical 
arrangements  for  the  care  of  the  books,  and  for  many  other  impi'ovements  in  library 
administration.  The  stack-rooms  are  not  open  to  the  public,  but  glimpses  of  them  may 
be  caught  through  glass  doors  in  the  rotunda  gallery. 

Consultation  of  the  books  is  open  to  anyone  in  the  reading-room,  though  mo  books 
can  be  taken  out.     The  applicant  writes  the  title  of  the  book  he  wants  and  his  own 
address  on  a  blank  ticket,  which  he  hands  in  at  the  central  desk,  where 
he  presently  gets  the  book.     Seats  are  arranged  at  circular  desks  which         Reading'- 
will  accommodate  about  250  readers.     No  one  may  take  books  out  of  rOOm. 

the  library  except  members  of  Congress,  and  about  thirty  other  high 
officials. 

A  restaurant  is  maintained  in  the  attic  (reached  bj' elevator)  which  is  open  to  the 
public  during  the  day  and  evening. 

The  basement  is  devoted  to  the  offices  of  the  library  (including  that  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Building  and  Grounds),  and  to  the  Copyright     Restaurant. 
Office.     This  is  quartered  in  a  large  hall  on  the  south  side,  but  contains 
nothing  to  interest  the  sightseer. 

This  office  grants  copyrights  upon  all  kinds  of  literary  material,  upon  the  payment 
of    certain  small   fees  and    compliance    with    regulations  as  to  the  deposit  of    two 
copies  of  the  publication  in  this  library,  and  the  proper  publication  of 
notice  of  copyright.    The  law  makes  this  right  apply  to  author,  inventor,  Copyright 

designer,  or  proprietor  of  any  book,  map,  chart,  dramatic  or  musical  Office. 

composition,  engraving,  cut,  print,  or  photograph  or  negative  thereof,  or 
of  a  painting,  drawing,  chromo,  statue,  statuary,  and  of  models  or  designs  intended  to 
be  perfected  as  works  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns  of 
any  such  person  shall,  upon  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  have  the 
sole  liberty  of  printing,  reprinting,  publishing,  completing,  copying,  executing,  finish- 
ing, and  vending  the  same  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  dramatic  composition,  of  [)ublicly  per- 
forming or  representing  it,  or  causing  it  to  be  performed  or  represented  by  others.  This 
privilege  remains  protected  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  may  then  be  renewed  for  four- 
teen years. 

The  pictures  of  paintings  in  tlie  Library,  appexring  in  tliis  chapter,  are  from  copyrighted  photo- 
graphs by  Howard  Gray  Douglas,  supplied  by  Houghton  &  Delano. 
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THE    NORTH    CORRIDOR.— Second  Stoiy,  Main  Entrance  Hall. 


IV. 
ON  CAPITOL  11  ILL. 

TIio  plateau  east  of  the  Capitol  was  considered  by  the  founders  of  the  city  the  most 
desiral)le  region  for  residence,  and  truly  it  was  in  those  days,  as  compared  with  the 
hills  and  swamps  of  the  northwestern  quarter  or  the  lowlands  along  the 
river.     The  principal  owner  was  Daniel  Carroll,  and  when  the  alternate  Early 

city  lots  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  funds,  higiier  prices  wci'c  Expectations. 
paid  for  them  here  than  elsewhere.     Carroll  considered  himself  sure  lolx' 
a  millionaire,  but  <lic(l  poor  at  last ;  Robert  Morris  of  Philadelphia,  the  liii!inci(  r  <>r  llie 
Revolution,     invested    heavily    here   and  lost   accordingly;     and    Die   two    jols   wliich 
Washington  himself   bought  cost  him  about  $1,000. 

Daniel  Carroll  built  for  himself  what   was  then  considered  a  very    fine    mansion, 
styled  Duddington  Manor  ;  and  that  it  really  was  a  spacious,  comfortable,  and  elegant 
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house  can  be  seen  by  anyone  who  will  walk  down  New  Jersey  Avenue,  three  blocks 
southeast  of  the  Capitol,  and  then  a  block  east  on  E  Street,  which  will  bring  him  in 
sight  of  the  old  house  upon  its  tree-shaded  knoll,  surrounded  l)y  a  high  wall,  and 
desolate  amid  "  modern  improvements."  Upon  the  personal  history  of  the  men  who 
have  dined  beneath  its  roof,  and  the  stories  its  walls  might  repeat,  Mrs.  Lockw(jod  has 
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v'xpatiiitoil  ploasnntly  in  hov  valunblo  book.  "  Historii"  Uomos  in  Washiniilon,"  to  whiol^ 
I'ViTVono  nnist  1h>  iniicbtod  wlio  disooui'sos  vipoi\  tlio  sooinl  i-lironii-los  of  tlio  capital. 

A  nion>  lanious  Iniililinji-  was  tho  old  Capitol  Prison,  as  it  I'amo  to  bo 
Old  Capitol  lalloil  ilnriniT  tho  t^ivil  War.  whoso  walls  still  stand  upon  tho  bUvk 
Trison.  taoinu  tho  rapitol  s>i\mnds  at  tho  intoi"sootion  of  Maryland  Avonvio  with 

Fii-si  auil  .V  stivots.  "N.  E..  onoU^sinu-  tho  rosidonoos  oallod  Lanior  Plaoo 
This  was  a  spaoious  biiok  buildin>i-  hastily  orootod  by  tho  oiti/.ons  of  Washington 
aftor  tho  dostniotion  o['  tho  C^ipitol  by  tho  British  in  1814.  to  aooommodatoroniirossaml 
\\o\d  tho  i\atiotial  oapital  hoiv  ag";\inst  tho  ivnowod  assaiUts  of  thoso  who  wishod  to  movo 
tho  soat  of  liwornmont  olsowhoiv.  WhiU*  it  was  buildinii\  Con^ivss  hoUl  ono  sossion  in 
Klodiix>tt's  ••  siivat  hotol,"  whioh  stixnl  on  tho  sito  of  tho  formor  Gononil  Post  Ottioo.  and 
thon  sat  in  this  building  vuitil  tho  ivstoivd  Capitol  was  roady  for  thoni,  in  18".}7.  It  was 
a  big.  plain,  waivhouso-liko  struotuiv.  whioh  was  turuod  into  a  boanling-hoviso  aftor 
(.\Migivss  abandonod  it.  and  thoiv  Sonator.lohn  C.  Calhoun  »liod  in  lSol\  Whon  tho 
Civil  War  bi\>ko  out  this  building  booanio  a  military  prison  for  porsons  suspcvtod  or 
I'onviotod  of  aiding  and  abotting  tho  sot,vssii>n  tivason  to  whioh  his  intluonoo  had  so  pow- 
orfully  oontributotl.  WashingtiMi  was  full  t>f  Southorn  synipathi::oi"s  and  spios,  and 
many  aiv  tho  tn\ditiiM»s  in  tho  ohl  faiuilios  o(  iJays  and  wooks  sjvnt  by  ovoiv.oalous 
moniboi's  in  •dunvnoo  vilo  "  within  its  walls,  guanlod  by  tho  "■  law-and-oixlor  brig:ulo' 
of  tho  Pixnost  Marshals  otHoo.  whioh  forn\od  tho  y^^^lu'o  i^f  tho  oapital  in  tluxso  days. 
Hoiv  Wir.'.  tho  brutal  koopor  of  Andoi-sinnillo  prison,  was  oxooutod.  as  woll  as  sovoral 
othor  viotiins  of  tho  war.  SovonU  yoai-s  agv  it  was  ivnxiHlolod  inti>hauilsiMuo  ivsidonivs, 
om>  i>f  whioh  was  tho  hon\o  of  Mr.  .lustioo  FioUl  vuitil  his  death  in  1800. 

Tho  tall  briok  Maltby  Building,  diivotly  north  of  tho  Capitol,  originally  a  hotol.  is 
noii'  vHvupiotl  by  ixnigwssional  a^mmittoos.  and  is  oallod  tho  Senate  Annex. 
'     The  «.\vast   and  (.lovnletie  Survey,   a  s^nentitic  bnuioh  of  the  Tivasury  Department 
to  n»ap  the  oivist.  ehart  the  waters,  and  investig';\te  and  publish  movements  of  tiiles. 

o\invnts.  ete..  for  the  benotit  of  navigtUion.  is  domieiknl  in  a  briok  build- 

/        Toast  ing  on  New  .lorsoy  Avenue,  south  of  the  Capitol.  imnuHliately  in  the  rv^ar 

Sur>C>.  of  the  givat  stone  house  built  U>ng  agv  by  Benjamin  F  Butler  as  a  rosi- 

denoe.  and  whioh  is  now  prineipally  ixvupiinl  by  tho  Marine  Hixspital 
Serviiv.  New  Jersey  Avenue  loads  in  that  diiwtion  to  Invrtield  Park,  whioh  is  tiK^  new 
to  be  of  inteivst,  and  boy v»nd  that  to  the  slum*  of  the  Anaiwstia.  near  the  Xavy  Yarvi. 
Just  west  of  it  IVlawaiv  Avenue  forms  a  ptTt'ivtly  stntigbt  stnvt  to  Washington 
liarr;\eks. 

CsHMtol  Hill,  as  tho  plateau  of  the  Capitol  is  ^vpularly  oalkHl.  e!\n  yet  show  many 
tine.  old-fashiouiHl  hv>tues,  though  svMue  formerly  notable  have  ilisjipivanxi.     It  has  its 

own  shavly  avenues,  quiet  eiw^s  strivts,  and  pivtty  v^uks.  In  Stanton 
Greene  Square  v'l»»'»'^'  5»ml  om^half  aor\>s^.  half  a  mile  northeast  out  Maryland 

Statue.  .V. venue,    is  11.    K.  Bnnvn's  brvMize  statue  of  >lajor-Goner;»l  Xathanael 

Vinvne.  who  ilistinguishiHl  himself  at  F.uiaw  Spring  and  elstnvhert'  in  the 
South  iluring  the  Revolution,  and  to  whom  a  statue  was  voteil  by  the  Continental  Con- 
Nj^l^ss.,  This  statue,  whioh  was  i^\st  in  Philadelphia,  and  cost,  with  its  ptnlt^tal  of  2^ew 
Kngland  granite.  ^MVlHHK  is  one  of  the  mtvst  litVliko  tlgvire*  in  Washington,  tho  mixiol- 
ing  of  the  hor^»  Wing  v'>^»*"'i^'"l'»rly  admirable.  The  IVabixly  S^^hix^l  ix^nfrouts  this  neat 
squaiv,  A  farther  walk  of  half  a  mile  down  Massjiehvisotts  Avenue  takos  one  to  Liuoi^ln 
Squaiv — a  bea\itifullY  shaded  tract  o\f  si.\  anil  oiuM|iiarter  aon^s,  just  a  mile  east  of  the 
l^ipitol.  llert>  Tennt^s^v  an*l  Keuiueky  avenxies  branch  otT  nortbwarvl  and  southwanl. 
the  forn\er  leailing  to  tin»tvlanil  and  Moiuu  Olivet  ct^txeteries,  and  the  latter  to  the  Con- 
givsjiivn)al  i\  motory,  and  to  the  briilgt.*  t^over  the  Anacostia  to  Tvriniug"*  at  tho  foot  of 
Pouusvlv-uiia  A\"onuo, 
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Christ  Oliurcli  (l»n)lcst;mt   Kpiscopul)  on  <;  Stivrl,  S,  M.,  I.clwccn  Si\Mi  mimI  S.vciilh. 
IH    tlic    oldest    cliiircli    in    llic    rily.        1 1    \v;is    creeled    in     liiC.,    <ind    wiis    iillendeil    iiy 
I'residenls  .lelVei-son  .■mil    Madison.      Services  are  slilllieid  I  liere.     Christ 
Cliiircli  ('cnietriT,   more   popularly  known  as    tlie  ('onHTcssiona!    Hiirial  Christ 

(Iroiind.    adjoins    llie    -rounds    ot    Ihc    woilJiousc    on     tlic    sowtii,    and  ChUlXh. 

occupies  a.  spacious   tract  on  the  bank  of  the  Anaeostia.        It  coidaiiis 
tlic  .uTiives  and  ceMotiiplis.   foi'Micrly  erected  by  ('on.nress,  of  many  persons  once  promi 
iieiit  in  ollieial  life. 

Tliis  cemetery  was  the  jirincipal,  it  not  liie  only  place  oC  inlcrmeni  al  llie  lie-innini;- 
of  civili/iition    iierc ;   and   many   ollieials   who  died   al    Hie  capilal    weie   huried    I  here, 
and  tlie  practice  continues.   Congress  contributinii'  loward   Ihe  supporl 
of  the  cemelery  in  considcrni ion  of  this  lael.      Amon^'  Ihe  iiolalde  men  CoflffrCS- 

buried  here  are:    Viee-I'rcsidcnt  (Jeorni^  Clinton  of  New   York;  Si.i;ner  sionill 

and  Viec-l'rcsident  Klbridge  (^,erry  of  MuHsacinisclls,  wiiose  name  gave  (xmctcry. 
us  th(>  verb  "to  gerrymander";  Wiiiiani  West,  born  in  IJladensburg 
in  !77'J,  adistinguished  essayist  and  jurist,  and  (Inally  Attorney-deneral  under  Monroe; 
Alexander  Macomb,  hero  of  Plattsburg  and  CJeneral  of  the  army  preceding  Scott,  who 
lias  a  line  military  monument;  his  predecessor,  (Jen.  Jac^ob  Urown,  resting  under 
a  broken  column;  Tobias  I.ear,  Wasiungton's  private  secretary;  A.  I ).  r.ache,  Ihe 
organizer  of  the  coast  survey,  and  several  distinguished  ollieers  of  Ihe  old  army  and 
n.'ivy.  A  publi('  vaull,  creeled  by  Congress,  stands  near  Ihe  center  of  the  grounds. 
The  nearest  street  ears  are  on  V  Street,  S.  K. 

All  this  old  settled  and  no  longer  J'asiiion.able  region,  near  the  Anaeostia,  is  spoken 
of  r.Mlher  contemptuously  as  "the  navy  yard,"  and  it  supplies  a  fair  share  of  work 
for  the  police  courls  ;    iiul,  it  is  greatly  beloved  of  soldiers  and  sailors  on  leave. 

in  Lincoln  Sipiare,  the  most  beautiful  thing  is  the  lofty,  symmetrical  sycamores  tree 
inlheccnier;  but  the  most  noted  object  is  the  Statins  Monument  to  tiu;  Kmaneipalion 
of  tlu!  Slaves.  This  is  a  bronze  group,  creeled  by  eoidributions  from  the 
colored  freedmen  of  tlu^  United  Slab/s,  ni.any  of  whom  wer(^  set  free  ))y  Emancipation 
I  he  pi-oclamation  which  is  represeidi'd  in  the  hand  of  tia^  great  benefactor  IMOHUmcnt. 
ol  .\meric!Ui  slaves,  one  of  whom  is  kneeling,  unshaekeled,  at  his  feet. 
One  of  the  ins(^ril>,'d  tablets  ujion  the  pcdcsl.al  iid'orms  us  that  the  lirst  contribulion  was 
the  lirst  free  ejirnings  of  (Charlotte  Scott,  ;i  freed  woman  of  Virginia,  at  wiiose  suggestion, 
on  Ihe  day  of  jjincoln's  deatii,  this  monument  fund  was  begun,  'I'his  statue,  twelve 
feet  high,  was  cast  in  Munich  at  an  e.\i)ense  of  $17,000,  and  was  unveiled  on  April  14, 
1^70,  the  eleventh  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  as.sassi nation,  FredcM'ick  Douglass  making 
th(!  oration. 

Kasl  ('apitol  Street  is  a  wide  avenue  running  straight,  one  mile,  from  this  park  to  the 
Capitol,  between  lows  of  ehns  and  jioplars,  and  continuing  onward  to  the  Kastern  Lriinch 
through  scanty  and  low-lying  suburbs.  On  the  same  river  bank,  at  tli(;(!ast- 
ein  terminus  of  Massachusetts   Av<'nue,   occupying  a  reservation   callc<l  District 

IIos])ital  Square,  are  the  District  Almshou.se,  Workhoust;  (or  Asylum  for  Institutions. 
the  Indigent),  and  the  stone  jail,  costing  $40,000,  in  which  .several 
murderers,  including  Oartield's  assailant,  Guiteau,  liavc  been  conlined  and  cxeculed. 
Some  distance  away,  on  the  i'.ladensburg  Road,  can  be  seen  the  l)uil(iingsof  the  IJoys' 
iteform  School.  All  these;  institutions  are  well  worth  inspection  by  those  especially 
interested  ;  but  the  view  of  them  obtained  from  passing  trains  of  the  I'enn.sylvania 
Railroad  will  satisfy  most  persons. 

The   Navy  Yard  i.s  one  of   the  places  which  visitors  to  Washington      Navy  Yard. 
are  usually  most   an.xious   to   see,  but  it  usually  oll'ers  little  to  reward 
their  curiosity  outside  of  the  gunshop,  museum,  and  trophies.     It  stands  on  the  banks 
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of  tlu'  In-oad  tidal  ostuary  of  tlie  Anarostia  Hivor,  at  tlio  foot  of  Eighth  Street,  S.  E., 
and  is  the  terminus  of  the  ears  fn>ni  lJei>riiet(>\vn  alonu'  Pi'nnsylvania  Avenue.  The 
Anaeostia  line  of  street  ears  alouii"  M  Street.  S.  K.,  also  passes  tlii'  uate. 

This  navy  yard  was  established  t,!'^"''  <'i^  soon  as  the  (iovcrnnieni  eanie  here,  and  was 
an  object  of  destnielion  by  tiie  r>rilisli,  who  elaini.  liowevir.  that  il  was  set  on  tire  by 
the  Anierieans.  It  was  n'stored.  and  '  for  more  than  half  a  eentury  many  of  the  largest 
and  finest  ships  of  war  possessed  by  tlu'  Init^d  Sttdes  were  construeted  in  this  yard." 
Two  spacious  ship  houses  remain,  but  the  yard  is  now  almost  entirely  given  up  to  the 
nianufacturc  of  naval  guns  and  ammunition  and  the  storage  of  ciiuipnients.  It  often 
happens  that  not  a  ship  i>f  any  sort  is  at  the  wharves  (^Ihough  a  receiving  ship  is  iisually 
moored  there\  and  the  sentry  at  the  gate  is  almost  the  only  sign  of  military  occupation 
about  tlie  phuH'. 

Tiu'  tirst  great  building  on  the  right,  the  (om  Slioi>,  at  the   foot  of  the  stone  stairs, 
is  the  most    interesting   place  in    llie  yard.      It  is  lilU'd  w  ith  the  most  powerful  and  ap- 
proved nuu-hinery  for  turning,  boring,   ritling.  jacketing,   and  otherwise 
Ordnance  tinishing  ready  for  work  the  immense  ritU's  recpiired    for  modern  battlc- 

FactOriCS.  ships,    as  well    as  the  smaller  rapid-tire  guns  forming  the  supplementary 

batteries  of  till'  I'ruisers  and  other  vessels  of  war.  The  great  guns  are 
mainly  cast  at  Hethlehem.  Pa.,  and  brought  here  rough.  Observing  carefully  the  posted 
ri'gulations.  tlie  visitor  may  walk  where  he  pleases  through  these  magnitlcent  factories 
anil  watch  the  extremely  interesting  process,  and  should  it  happen  that  any  vessels  of 
war  are  in  the  harbor,  permission  to  go  onboard  of  them  may  usually  be  obtained. 

The  otlice  of  the  commandant  of  the  yard  is  at  the  foot  of  the  main  walk  near  the 
wharf,  and  there  applie;ition  should  be  made  for  permission  to  go  anywhere  not  open 
to  the  public.     A  large  luunber  of  guns,  showing  types  nsed  iu  the  past. 
Trophies.  are  lying  near  the  otHce.  and  a  series  of  very  interesting  cannon  captured 

from  the  Tripolitan.  British.  ^lexican,  or  Confederate  enemies  whom  the 
uavy  has  had  to  tight,  are  mounted  before  the  office.  Among  them  is  the  famous  4'2- 
pounder.  liOng  Tom.  cast  in  178t>  in  Franco,  captured  from  the  frigate  Xoche  by  the 
British  in  1708,  and  then  sold  to  lis.  Later  it  was  struck  by  a  shot,  condemned,  and 
sold  to  Haiti,  then  at  war  with  France.  This  over,  the  cannon  had  various  owuei-s  until 
1814.  when  it  formed  the  main  reliance  iu  the  battery  of  the  privateer  General  Arm- 
strong, which,  by  pluckily  tighting  three  British  war-shijis  otY  Fayal,  in  the  Azores,  so 
crippled  thent  that  the  squadron  was  unable  to  reach  New  Orleans,  whither  it  was 
boiuid.  in  time  to  help  the  land  forces  there  against  the  victorious  Jackson.  The  brig- 
was  afterward  sunk  to  prevent  her  capture  by  the  British,  but  the  Portuguese  authori- 
ties had  so  greatly  admired  the  little  ship's  action  that  they  saved  this  gun  as  a  trophy, 
and  sent  it  as  a  present  to  the  United  States. 

A  museum  near  the  gate  is  worth  visiting,  as  it  contains  many  pieces  of  old-fashioned 
ordnance  and  ammunition,  and  many  relics  of  historical  or  legendary  interest,  of  which 
the  most  popular,  perhaps,  is  the  stern-post  of  the  original  Keai'sarge. 
Navy  still  containing  a  shell  received  during  her  fight  with  the  Alabama.     The 

.^luscum.  door  of  the  museum  is  shaded  by  a  willow  grown  from  a  twig  cut  above 

the  grave  of  Napoleon  at  St,  Helena.  The  residences  of  otficei-s  on  duty 
at  the  yard  are  near  the  g-jite,  which  was  built  from  designs  by  Latrobe. 

The  marine  barracks,  three  squares  above  the  Xavy  Yard,  on  Eighth  Street.  S.  E., 
occupy  a  square  surrounded  by  brick  buildings  painted  yellow,  according  to  naval  cus- 
tom, and  are  the  home  station  and  headquarters  of  the  Marine  Corps ; 
.^larinc  Corps,  but.  except  that  here  is  the  residence  of  the  famous  ^larine  Band,  they 
contaiu  nothing  of  interest  to  the  visitor,  unless  he  likes  to  watch  guard- 
mouutiug  every  morning  at  9.  or  the  formal  inspection  ou  Mondays  at  10  a.  m.     The 
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Marine  Biuul   i.s  the  only  niililary  hand   always  slalioticd   in  VVasiiiiititon,  iiiul  availahlc 
for  all  inililary  (•crciHoiiiais.     These  advanhincH  ha\c  ,i;iv(ii  il,  |;reat,  excellence  ,  and  ils 
music  -.a  |iarades,    Presidenl's  reee|)li(tiis,   iiiaii.iiiiral  halls,    elc. ,   is  lii.i^ldy    appivciated 
This  hand  i^ivcs  oiddoor  concerts  in  suninier. 

The  Naval  Hospital,  for  sick  and  vvoiin<led  ullicers  and  men  <>!'  the  Navy  and  M.irine 
tJorps,  is  at,  I'ennsylvania  Avenue  and  Ninth  Street,  S.  K.\  and  al  Second  and  I)  slreetH, 
B.  E.,  is  Providence  Hospital,  founded  in    isC'i. 

An.'icosliii  is  a  name  applied   in    an    indelinite  way  to  llie   rei^idn   opposite  the  Navy 
Yard,  and  is  reached   hy  a  hridi;c  at    the  fool,  of   I'llevenlh   Street,  crossed   hy  tiie  street 
cars  of  the  Anacrostia  &  I'olom.ac  line.      'I'he  villaiic  .at    the  larther  end  of 
Uic!  bridi^-e,  now  called  Anacostia,  was  formerly  I'nioiHown,  and   from  il  AtUlCOslia 

brancli  roads  lead  upon  tlu;  Maryland  hei,i;hts  in  various  directions,  where  Sahurbs. 

electric  railroads  and  jtark  villages  arc;  rai)i(ily  cxtcndini;-.  Twinin;,;',  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  l*ennsylva.nia  Avenu(!  hrldi^c  ;  Lincoln  lleii^hts,  in  the  extreme 
eastern  comer  of  the  district ;  (Jarfield  and  (Jood  Hope,  on  the  line  MaiMioro  Turnpike, 
wliicOi  is  a  favorite;  run  for  cyclers  ;  and  ( loni^ress  Heights,  larlhei-  soulh,  are  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  suhurhan  centers.  All  of  these  hii;ii  I'idi^cs  were  crow  ned  .and  comiecleil 
liy  fortilications,  some  of  which  remain  in  fairly  ^-ood  condition,  especi.ally  fort  Stanton, 
just  south  of  (Jarlield.  A  wide  and  itdcresting  view  of  the  eily  and  the  I'otom.ac  Valley 
is  obtained  from  its  ramparts,  and  also  of  the  /^reat  l'\(leral  Ins.ine  Asylum. 


V. 
FROM  THE  CAPITOL  TO  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 


A   Walk  Up  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  the  backbone  of   Washington  —  the  head  of  it  resting  upon 
the  storied  heights  of  Georgetown,  and  the  tail  lost  in  the  virilderuess  of  shanties  east  of 
the  Navy  Yard.     It  is  four  miles  and  a  half  long,  but  is  broken  by  the 
Capitol  grounds    and    by    the    Treasury  and  White    House    grounds.    Pennsylvania 
Betwreen  these  two  breaks  it  extends  as  a  straight  boulevard,  one  and  a  Avcnue. 

half  miles  in  length  and  160  feet  wide,  paved  with  asphalt  and  expanding 
at  short  intervals  into  spaces  or  parks  caused  by   the  angular  intersection  of  other 
streets.     It  will,  by-and-by,  be  among  the  grandest  streets  in  the  United  States. 

A  walk  up  "  The  Avenue  "  begins  at  the  western  gates  of  the  Capitol,  where  First 
Street,  N.  W.,  curves  across  its  rounded  front.  Penn.sylvania  Avenue  strikes  north- 
west ;  a  few  paces  to  the  left,  Maryland  Avenue  diverges  southwest,  straight  down  past 
the  National  Museum  to  Long  Bridge.  The  circles  at  the  beginning  of  these  streets  are 
filled  with  two  conspicuous  monuments  —  the  Naval  or  Peace  Memorial  at  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  and  the  Garfield  at  Maryland  Avenue. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.- Looking  East  from  the  Treasury  Department. 
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ric  I'oKi  .u>  (;rii>K   vo  w.\siii\(!Tox. 


Tlu'  N:iv;il  Mi>inmu'nl  \v:is  crri-lcii  in  1S7S  froin  i'(Mitril>uIioiis  by  otliciis  and  nun  of 
thai  scivii'i",    'in  iiu'inory  of  the  oiru-tTs,  scanu'ii,  and  niarini'sof  ihc  Inilcd  t>latrs  Navy 

who  t\'ll  in  d(  Icnsi'  of  Iho  Union  and  liberty  (»f  their  country.  1 8li  1  - 1  Sli'), " 
Na>al  It   was  desimu'il  Ironi  a  sketch  by  Adniiral  David   D.  Porter.  I'hiborated 

^loiluniCllt.        l\v  Franklin  Simmons,  at   Rome,  and  is  of  pun-  Carrara  marble,  resting- 

upon  an  clabonite  granite  l\nuidation  dcNi^ned  by  Kdwnnl  ("lark,  llie 
present  arcliileel  of  the  Capitol.  .Vnicrica  is  soi'i'owl'uUy  narralinu'  the  lo-s  (if  her 
del'cnders.  \vl\ile  History  records  on  l»er  tablet  :  '  They  died  that  their  country  miy;ht 
live."  l?eio\v  these  tii;ures  on  the  wcstei'u  plinth  of  the  monument  i-~  a  tiuure  i4'  Victory, 
with  an  infant  Neptune  and  Mars,  holding' .nloft  a  laurel  wreath,  and  on  the  reverse  is  a 
tiii'iire  of  Teai-e  otVeriuii-  tlu'  olive  br.aneh.  Tlie  eo>t  w.as  $(l.('tl(i.  half  o['  which  was 
i;iven  by  Congress  l\>r  the  pedestal  and  its  two  statues. 


ttiHiililiiiit 
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THE  NAVAL  MONUMENT,       P<?i\nsylvani.i  Avonue  near  Western  Entrance  to  Capitol  Grouniis. 

The  (Jarlield  Statue  is  a  nunv  ret-cnt  acquisition.  havins>-  been  erected  by  his  coninulos 
^''f  the  .Vrmv  o['  the  Cumberland,  and  luivcilcd  in   188T.  to  comnu'morate  the  virtues  and 

popidarity  of  Tri'sitlcnt  James  A.  Cartleld,  whose  assassination,  six 
Garfield  years   before,  had   horritied   tlu'   whole  i-ountry.     The  statesman  stands 

^lonunicnt.        upon  a  niassive  pedestal,  in  the  attitude  of  an  oratiM' ;  nearer  the  ba.se  o{ 

the  statue  three  tiiiures  represent  three  phases  o(  his  career  —  student, 
-soldier,  and  publicist.  This  statue  was  designed  by  ,1.  Q.  A.  Ward,  and  erected  at  an 
expen.se  of  $(>o.tUH\  half  of  which  was  appropriated  by  CiMiiiress  to  pay  for  the  peilestal 
and  its  three  bronze  fiii-ures. 

In  the  triangle  between  these  two  avenues  lies  tin-  ten-acre  ti-act  of  the 
Botanical  notanical  (lardeu,   where  Congressmen  get    their  button  hole  boiuiuets. 

CarJcn.  and  their  wives  eutting-s  and  seeds  for  pretty  house-plants.     It  long  agx> 

outlived  its  soientitie  usefulness,  and  has  never  attained  excellence  as  a 
putilic  pleasure-g";\rden  or  park,   while   its   cost  has  been  extnwag-ant.       In  its  central 
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j,M-cciili()UK(!  may  l)(!  seen  (•(■rlaiii  Irop'u-iil  |)liiiit,H  hroii^lit,  lioinc  hy  the  VVilkts  iind  ['(irry 
cxploriiit;-  cxpcdilioiis  ;  ;\\\(\  llic  coiisijiciioiis  illiirniriiilcd  roiinlMin  in  I  lie  (■cnlcr  ol'  Mic 
i^rounds  iw  llic  our  by  IJailholdi,  so  gnsat-ly  .■idiiiiicd  id,  Uk;  (JciitcniiiMl  I'lxix.silioii,  IH76. 
II,  (;(>st  |(;,()0<l. 

TIk;  liiiildiii^s  iin|)rovc  iih  wc  proceed,  and  in  the  iiexl,  bloeU,  on  tlie  ri^;h(,  i.s  tlie 
Niilionid  Hotel,  vvIiohc  liiHtory  go<'K  \mck  lo  tlie  early  decadcH  oj'  llie  cenlniy,  lor  in  llie 
time  ol'  (lay  and  Wel).sl,er  it  wuh  (illed  with  tlie  leading;-  KpiritH  in  tin; 
(lovcnimeid,,  will)  eiiuKcd  iiiiiriy  nicinmalile  tliin^K  to  Iia,|)pen  bttniiutliitH  Early  Hotcls. 
roof.  At  Sixdi  Stri'et,  Just  sonlli  of  I  he  avenue,  Ih  the,  handHome  Ktatioii 
()(■  liic  Pennsylvania  Itailroad,  a.nd  opposite  it  is  the  Melro|)olitan  IFotel,  e,ov(!rin^f  the 
site  of  the  lirsl,  iini)ortant  hold  in  Washington,  the  "Indian  (^iieen,"  which  was  the 
scene  of   the  f;Tca,l,est  festivities  at  the  eapilnl  diiiiriL',  Ihe  lirst  third  of  thi'  cetdury. 

'This  brings  us  to  Seventh  Street,  Ihe  chief  noith  and  south  aiteryof  tralllc.  Ilcii't; 
Louisiana  Avenue  cxtcndH  northcaHtwanI  to  .ludiciaiy  M(piare  ;  and  its  dia;,?onal  crossing 
of  I'eiuisylvaiiia  Avcthic  leaves  a  tria,n,t;lc,  upon  which  stands  the  e(pi(tsti'ian  statue  of 
Maj.-Gcn.  Wiidield  S.  llancoeU,  by  lleiiiy  ,1.  lOllicoll,  erected  iti  IH))(i. 

On  the  H(jutli   side  of  the  avenue  liere,  stretching- from  Seveidh  lo  Nitdli  Street,  Ih 
Center  Market,  one  of  tiie  most  spa('ious,  eoriV(;nient,  W(;ll-furnished,  and  withal  pietur- 
es(pi(!  establishmenlH  of  its  kind  in  tli(!  couidry.      No  one  should  consider 
a  tour  of  Washington  made  uidil  they  liave  spent  an  early  rnoiiiini,^  hour  CcntCf 

in  this  market,  and  in  tlie  oi)en-air  country  market  behind  it,  alon;:,'^  the  IMarkCt. 

railings  of  the  Smithsonian  grounds,  where  tlu!  ^aiint  farmers  of  tin;  Vir- 
<;iiiia  and   Maryland   hills  stand    beside  their   ramsluutkle  wagons,    or  hovi^r  over  littlc! 
lires  to  kcc|)  warm,   and  ipiaint,  old    darkies  olfcr  for  sale  old-fashioned    Mowers    and 

"yarbs,"  live  ciiickcns,  and  fresh  laid 
e^/^s,  hurielieH  of  sahul  or  fruit  from 
tlieir  tiny  suburban  fjrdds,  smoking'  cob 
I)ip;'H  and  crooning  wordkssH  melodicH 
Just  as  they  used  to  dd^ii  "hefo'  de  wa'" 
days.  There  arc  four  or  five  great  mar- 
kets in  Washington  IJetween  the  market 
and  I'dinsylvariia  A  veiiiK!  is  a  park  Hpfw;e, 
through  which  runs  Ihe  dei)ression  mark- 
ing the  old  Tiber  (!anal,  now  a  gra.ssy 
trench  cros.sed  by  a  picturesfpu!  bridge. 
Hen;  stands  the  Statue  of  Maj.-(Jen.  .John 
A.  Kawlins,  (grant's  (/liief 
of  Stair,  and   later  his  S(rc-  i^awlins 

rclary  <i\'    War,    who   also  StatUC. 

has  !i  small  park  named 
after  liim  in  the  rear  of  the  War  Ofll(;e, 
where  this  monument  was  first  erected. 
This  statue,  which  is  of  Ijronze,  after  de- 
signs by  .1.  Bailey,  cast  in  I'iiiladelphia, 
from  rebel  cannon  captur(;d  by  (i rant's 
■irmies,  was  erected  in  1874,  and  paid  for 
(^12,000)  by  friends  of  Rawlins,  who  rlied 
iK-re  in  180!). 

(lood  modern  buildings  and  fine  stores 
line  th(!  av(;nue  from  here  on  to  Fifteenth 
Street,  especially  on  the  northern  side.    At 


BRONZE  STATUE  OF  JAMES  A.  GARFIELD, 

Southwestern   Entrance  to  Capitol  Grounds. 

By  J.  Q.  A.  Ward. 
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Ninth  Strt't't    anotlici-   nottli-aiui-snuth    artcn'  of    strri't car    traHk'   is  ctossihI.   and    tlu" 
Academy  o(  Music  ajipcars  at  the  ^i^■ht. 

Tenth  Street,  the  next,  is  historic.      .\t  tlielel't,  past  tlie  niarl<et.    is   the   prini'ipal  en 
trance  to  tiie  Smithsonian  iiroiinds  ;  and  on  the  corner  is  the  otiice  o['  a  Hvely   niornini; 

newspaper.  77/<'  7V/H<>'.  The  open  space  here  is  decorated  witli  I'lassinan's 
FranKlin  statue  of  Hcnjamin  FraidiHn,  lool;in,i;'shrc\vili_v  down  ujion  llie  tratliekinu- 

Statue.  throtii.;-,  as  that   cininciU man  of  atVairs  was -wont  to  (h>.      It   is  marlile.  of 

heroic  si/e.  represents  Franklin  in  his  court  dress  as  Minister  to  tlie  Court 
ol'  I'^iancc.  and  was  presented  to  the  city  in  ISSH.  hy  Stiison  llutchins.  an  editor  and 
writer  o['  w  ide  reputation.  Tlie  assassination  o['  I'l-esideiit  Lincoln  occurred  in  the  old 
I'ord's  Tliealer  on  this  Tenth  Street,  in  liie  second  Idoek  north  of  l\'nnsylvania  Avemic. 
and  tile  huildini;s  n\ade  sacred  l>y  the  event  are  stiU  slandinu'. 

Ford's  Theater,  which  durini^-  the  ("\\\\  War  was  tlie  U-adinu  theater  in  t!u'  city,  has 
louij,-  liecn  occupied  hy  the  (ioxernmeiU  as  otliccs.      iierc.  on  the  niuht  of  .Vpiil  1  I.  ISC)."). 

President  l.int'oln,  with  mendnrs  o{'  his  famil\  and  st.ilV.  w.  iit.  hy  speeial 
Ford's  invitation,  to  witness  a  play  in  which   the  actor  ,1.  Wilkes  l>ooth  liad  a 

TtlCiltCr.  principal  part.      l>urinu'  an  intermission.  l>ooth  entered  llie  ho\  in  which 

tlu'  Fresident  sat.  shot  inm  in  the  hack  of  the  lu'ad  willi  a  revolver,  and 
then  leaped  to  the  sta^c.  .\t  the  same  time,  other  assassins  made  attempts  upon  thi' 
life  of  the  cal'inet  olhecrs  that  upon  Secretary  Win.  11.  Seward  nearly  proving-  suc- 
cessful. Footh  K'apcd  to  the  sta^'c.  and.  with  the  other  assassins.  n\ade  his  escape,  hut 
all  were  soon  reeaptuied.  hroui^ht  to  ^^';lslun^■tl>n  i,e\cepl  Footh.  who  was  killed  in 
^larylandV  and  incarcerated  in  the  military  penitentiai'y  at  the  Arsenal,  where  [\n\v 
of  the  leaders  iA'  I  lie  conspiracy  were  tried  and  hnnu-.  Ford's  Thcatt'r  was  at  once 
closed  by  order  of  the  (lovenunent.  whit'h  inirchased  the  huikliny  in   I8()lt.      It  was 
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THE   BARTHOLDI   FOUt^TAIN.  -  Botin.cdi  Garden. 
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remodeled  mihI  .■i|ipi(i|)ri;iled  lo  llie  uses  of  Hie  Ifecord  mid  I'etisidii  Division  of  Uk!  Wur 
Depiirtliieiil,  and  on  .lime  !»,  iHiK!,  sull'ered  ii  eolla|ise  of  I  he  llooi-s.  wliieli  caused  llie 
dealli  and  iiiaitninn'  of  many  eieiUK.  I)iirini;all  lliis  lime  llic  indsecnium  pillar,  nexl 
wliieli  Mr.  l/meojn  wal  when  lie  waH  killed,  had  lieen  preserved  in  place,  jn'opeiiy 
marked  ;  it  siii'vived  llie  disaster  of  DS!)!},  iind  can  still  lie  seen. 

Tlie  house   in    wliieh    I;incolii    died  (No.  Oldroyd 

51(1   lOtli    Street,  lietween    I*;   and    1'')  contains  IJnCOlfl 

Hie    Oldroyd     l/uicoln    memorial     eollcclidii.  i^Iuscum. 

Ix-un  by  ().  ]I.  Oldroyd  in  IHdO,  ami  now 
eom|)ri.sin^'  tlire(!  tliousaiiil  ohjects  e(nineet((l  with  oi'  relat  init- 
io the  martyred  President.  Amoiiii'  them  are  the  following!,  •. 
Kamilv  IJiiile  in  wiiieh  liiiicoln  vvrotc^  his  name  in  lioyhood  ; 
loi^'  I'rom  the  old  Lincoln  iiome  ;  Htaiid  maiie  I'roni  Iol;h  of 
house  in  whicii  Lincoln  lived,  18;52-;5(5;  lail  split,  by  Ijiiieoln 
and  ,Jolin  JIunks  in  ls:5()(with  adlda.vil,  l»y  Hanks);  dis(;har^(; 
tiiven  to  onc!  of  liin  men  liy  (!aptain  A.  l>ine,olri,  HIaek  Hawk 
War,  1H;{3;  picture  of  Sprin^lield  House;  lla;^'  carried  in 
OLUROYU  Lifi'  111  ,/iM,LUM  |j,„.„|„  ,„„i  ]  [.^mlin  campai^Mi  ;  <,nic(.cliair  ill  wliicl.  J.incohi 
sat  wlien  lie  drafted  liis  first  ('ahintd  ;  fan'Well  address  lo  uei^iiliors  ;  arli(;lcH  of  furni- 
ture from  tlie  Spriii^-'tield  liomc  ;  autograph  lctt(!rH  ;  life-mask  and  cast  of  liaiids  by 
L.  W.  Volk  ;  bill  of  tho  play  "Our  American  Cousin";  250  funeral  sennonH  ;  0:5  marches 
and  dirges;  208  portraits,  including  the  earliest  known  ;  ;i()!>  medals  ;  1,000  volumes  of 
Ijiographies  of  Lincoln  and  works  relating  to  slavery  and  tlw^  war. 

Tlie  corner  of  Eleventh  Street  is  distinguished  by  the  lofty  and  ornate  home  of  The 
hhmdwi  Ht(i)\  oitposite  wiiich,  filling  tiie  whole  square;  from  Kl(!venth  to  'IVelftli  Street, 
is  tli(!  Post  Ollice,  elsewh(!re  descrilHtd. 

On  the  corner  of  Twelfth  Street  stands  the  lofty   Kaleigli   Hotel.     'I'lie  two  |)retty 
little  parks   at  'I'hirteenth   Street  are  confronted    by  iKJtels,   re;;taurants,  etc;.,  and   the 
National  TheaU'r,  whi(;h  is  among  tlie  for(;most  places  of  amu.sement  in 
the;  city.     The  handsoini;  home  of  The  Pout,  the  leading  morning  news-        Twelfth  (0 
paper,  is  just  beyond.     On  the  south  side  of  the  avenue  is  seen  the  head-  Fifteenth 

(piarters  building  of    the   Southern    Railway  system  ;   and  at  Thirteen-  Streets. 

and-on(;-half  Street,  just  beyond  the  ruins  of  a  railway  power-houKc, 
is  the  terminus  of  tin;  VVashiiigton,  Alexandria  &  Mount  Vernon  Electric;  Railway. 
Fourteenth  Street  is  the;  most  imjjortant  thoroughfare,  north  and  south,  in  this  part 
of  the  (;ity,  (;xten(liiig  from  the  Long  Hridgc;,  at  tli(;  foot  of  Maryland  Avenue,  north- 
ward to  Mount  Pleasant.  The  Belt  I/me  cars  run  southward  u|)on  it  from  I'eniisylvania 
Avenue  to  the  Bur(;au  of  Engraving  and  I'rinting,  and  so  on  around  to  the  (Japitol.  At 
the  right  (northward)  the  stre(;t  slopes  steeply  up  the  hill  t.o  F  Street,  and  this  l»l(x;k,  as 
far  as  the  Ebbitt  House,  is  known  as  Newsjiaper  Ilow,  because  filled  with  tin;  oflices  of 
corii'S|>ondents  of  n(;wspapers  all  over  the  (;ountry.  Opjiosib'  them,  occnpyiiig  the 
north  west,  corner,  is  Willard's  Hotel 

The  l)lock  opposite  Willard's  is  devoted  to  business  houses,  and  has  tlu;  Regent 
JIot(;l.  Around  Hk;  (;orner  to  tlu;  left,  on  Fift(;(;iith  Street,  are  the  Orand  Opera  House, 
the  armory  of  the  Washington  Light  Infantry,  the  house  of  the  Ca|)ilal  Ricych;  (Jlub,  etc. 
This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  av(;nue,  against  tlu;  soutli(;rn  ])orti(;o  of  the  Tr(;as- 
ury,  and  in  sight  of  the;  impressive;  Sherman  m(;morial.  Turning  to  the;  riglit,  u|)  the 
sIojm;  of  Fifteenlh  Str(;et,  wc;  pass  the  busy  terminus  of  F  Street,  and  go  on  t(j  (i,  where 
tin;  Riggs  House  forms  a  (lignirK;d  (;orn(;r-piec(;.  A  f(;w  sb'ps  farth(;r,  the  l)road  av(;nue 
in  front  of  th(;  Tn;asury  op(;ns  the  way  northward,  and  brings  us  to  that  goal  of  patri- 
otic; ambition  — the  White  House. 


VI. 
AT  THE  EXECUTIVE  MANSION. 

The  Executive  Mansion,   more  commonly  called  the  White  House,  has  gained  for 
itself  a  world-wide  reputation  in  a  century's  existence.    George  Wasliingtoii  was  present 
at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  in  1792,  in  what  then  was  simi)]y  David 
Burns'  old  fields  stretching  down  to  the  Potomac  (for  this  was  the  first  History. 

IMiblic  building  to  be  erected),  but  John  Adams  was  the  first  President  to 
live  in  the  building  (1800),  which  was  still  so  new  and  damp  that  his  wife;  was  obliged 
to  have  a  literal  house-warming  to  dry  the  interior  sufficiently  for  safety  to  health.     Its 
cost,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  about  |250,000. 

The  architect,  James  Hoban,  who  had  won  reputatioa  Iiy  building  some  of  the  fine 
houses  on  the  Battery  in  Charleston,  took  his  idea  of  the  mansion  from  the  house  of  the 


THE   WHITE   HOUSE.— From   Lafayette   Square. 

Irish  Duke  of  Leinster,  in  Dublin,  who  had,  in  turn,  copied  the  Italian  style.  Tlie 
material  is  Virginia  sandstone,  the  length  is  170  feet,  and  the  width  86  feet.  The  house 
stands  squarely  north  and  south,  is  of  two  stories  and  a  basement,  has  a  heavy  balustrade 
along  the  eaves,  a  semicircular  colonnade  on  the  south  side  (facing  the  river  and  finest 
grounds),  and  a  grand  portico  and  porte-cochere  on  the  northern  front,  added  in  Jack- 
sou's  time.  Its  cost,  to  the  present,  exceeds  f  1,500,000.  In  1814  the  British  set  fire  to 
the  building,  but  heavy  rains  extinguished  the  conflagration  before  it  had  greatly  injured 
the  walls.  Three  years  later  the  house  had  been  restored,  and  the  whole  was  then  painted 
white,  to  cover  the  ravages  of  fire  on  its  freestone  walls,  a  color  which  has  been  kept 
ever  since,  and  is  likely  to  remain  as  long  as  the  old  house  does,  not  only  because  of  the 
tradition,  but  because  it  is  really  effective  among  the  green  foliage  in  which  the  mansion 
is  ensconced.  It  was  reopened  for  the  New  Year's  Day  reception  of  President  Monroe 
in  1818. 
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Tlic  l*i'csi(lcnt's  Oi'oimds  consist,  of  some  cii^lily  acres  slopiiii;-  down   lo  llic  I'otoniiic 
Flats.     'I'lic  immediate  gardens  were  early  alleiided  to,  as  is  siiown  l)y  tiie  age  and  size 
of  tile  noble  trees;  but  only  lately  lias  the  more  distant  part  of  tlie  grounds 
been  set  in  order.     'IMiis  part,  as  also  tlie  park   nearer  the   house  (lo(;ally        President's 
known  as  the  White  Lot)  is  ojit^u  freely  to   the   public,  under  the  eye  of  GroUndS. 

policemen;  and  here,  in  warm  weather,  the  IMarine  Hand   gives  outdoor 
concerts  in  the  afternoon,  and  tlie  jteople  come  to  enjoy  them.     At  such   times  fashion 
gathers  in  its  can'iages  u|)on  the  winding  roads  south  of  the  mansion,  and   assumes  the 
form.'d  parade  of  Rotten  Itow  or  the  IJois  de  jjoulognc.     It  is  here,  too, 
on   the  sloping  terrace  just  behind  the  White  House,  that  the  children  of    Egg-rolling'. 
the  city  gather  on  Easter  Monday  to  roll   their  colored  eggs  — a  pretty 
custom  the  origin  of  which  has  been  (|uite  forgotten.      Lafayette  S((uare  ought  also  to 
lie  included  as  practically  a  part  of  the  President's  (Jrouiuls. 

Admission  to  certain  parts  of  the  White  House  is  almost  as  free  to  everyltody  as  it  is 
to  any  other  of  the  people's  buildings  in  their  (capital,  (timing  from  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  by  the  princijtal  ap|)roach.  jilong  the  semicircular  carriage  drive  that  leads  uj) 
i'l'om  the  open  gates,  the  visitor  entei's  the  stately  vestibule  through  Ihe  front  jioitico, 
from  whose  middle  uppt'r  window  Lincoln  made  so  many  inipiomplu 
but  memorable  addresses  during  the   war.      ilei-e  will  be  found    door-  Door- 

keepers,   who  direct  callers  upon   the  I'resident    uji  the  staircase  to  the  keepers. 

otliccs.  and  torin  visitors,  who  wish   to  S((;  the  public   rooms  of  the  man- 
sion,   into   little  parties,    who  are  conducted    under  their  guidance.     Tlu;  first   public 
;ip;irtmenl  visited  is  that  on  the  left  as  you  enter,  occupying  the  eastern  wing  of  the 
building  and  called  the  East  Room. 

This,  which  was  originally  designed  t'oi'  a  ban(juet  hall,  and  so  used  until  1S27,  is  now 
the  slate  recep- 
tion room.  It  is 
S'l  bft  in  length, 
4(1  feet  wide,  and 
22  feet  high,  and 
has  eight  beaiiti- 
lul  marble  man- 
tels, surmounted 
by  tall  mirrors. 
Its  embellish- 
Tuentsare  renewed 
every  eight  or  ten 
years,  reflecting 
t  h  c  c  h  a  ng  i  n  g 
fashion  in  decora- 
tion; but  thecrys- 
tal  chandeliers, 
w  h  i  c  h  de  |>e  n  d 
fiom  each  of  the 
three  great  panels 
of  the  eel  1  i  ng 
(ilating.with  their 
supi)()rting  i)illars 
fromdrant'stime) 
are  never  changed ; 

and  whatever  the  IN   line   ON    A   reception    day.-  At  the  White  House. 
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rOKTRAlT  OF  UASHlMGrON.       In  East  Ro 


stylo,  tlic  pi-ot'usioii  iA'  uililitiii'  :inil  luirroi- 

uivts      ;i     lirilli:uil     biicU 
l-ilSt  Kooni.      urouiul  lor  the  utirtioously 

arniynl  :issrn\M:iii't's  tlisil 
ii'.'ithcv  lu'iT  on  stall'  oi'i'asions.  when  llic 
hall  is  a  bla/r  of  lii^ht.  ami  a  uariU'ii  o(  i'oW 
am"  ami  tlowtTs  from  tho  uivat  I'onst  r\  a 
torios.  Full-U'iiii'th  portraits  ofCJooruoaiiil 
Martha  \Vasliiin;ton  aro  conspicuous 
anu>n^'  the  pictiiris  i>n  I  lie  walls.  Tlu' 
t'onucr  used  to  lu'  thoui^ht  our  paiutiil 
by  Cilbcrt  Stuart,  but  it  is  now  known 
lt>  lu'  the  work  of  an  obsmnv  Kuulisli 
artist  who  copied  Stuart's  style  —  a  "  very 
t'eeblc  imitation"  Healy  prououm'ci!  it 

■  I'very  visitor  is  toM."  rcnnirks  Mr 
K.  W  Sinalley,  who  t'xplaiiieil  these  tacts 
in  The  Century  Mapi/.iiu>.  "that  Mrs. 
Mailison  cut  this  paintinu"  from  out  i>f 
its  frame  with  a  pair  of  shears,  [o  save  ii 
fn>ni  the  enemy,  when  she  lleil  from  tlu 
town  |iu  1S14|:  but  in  her  own  lelter> 
tlesi'ribin':-  the  hasty  tli^ht.  she  says  that 
Mr.  Custis.  the  nephew  o(  Washinuton.  hastened  ovt'r  fnnu  Arlington  to  save  the 
prei'ious  portrait,  and  that  a  servant  cut  the  outer  fran\e  with  an  a\.  so  that  the  canvas 
could  be  removed,  stn'tehed  on  the  inner  frame.  " 

The  portrait  of  .Mrs,  .Martha  Washiuiitiui  is  a  modern  composition  by  K.  P..  Andrews 
of  Washiuiiti>n.  A  fuU-leUiith  portrait  of  Thinuas  ,IelVerson,  also  by  Mr.  Andrews,  and 
inie  of  Lincoln,  by  l\\u\iivshall,  alsi>  occupy  panels  here. 

Tho  East  l\iH>m  is  open  ti>  anyone  daily  fnnn  10  to  O,  but  the  other  otHcial  apart- 
ments are  only  visible  by  special  request,  or  when,  at  intervals,  a  custodian  leads  a 
party  throuiili  them. 

Ailjoiniuii"  the  Kast  Room  at  Its  southern  eml.  is  the  (ireen  l\oom.  so  named  from 
the  livneral  coU>r  of  its  decorations  and  furniture,  which  are  tradiiional.     The  tone  is 

pale  ii'ray  _>;Teen,  The  ceiliuii'  is  ornamented  with  an  exquisite  desiiiu  of 
Green  Kooni.    musii-al  instruments  entwincil  in  a  yarland  with  cherubs  and  tloweiv,  anil 

there  is  a  iirnnd  piano.  There  are  touches  of  liilt  everywhere  upon  the 
ivory-like  woodwork,  and  the  rococo  open-work  in  the  tops  of  the  windows,  from  which 
the  curtains  hansr,  is  noticeable.  Here  hani:"  several  notable  portraits.  t)neof  these  is  a 
fuU-lenii'th,  by  Huntini^ton.  President  of  the  National  Academy,  of  ^Ir;*,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  whii'h  was  presented  by  the  Dauiihtors  of  the  Amerioau  Kevolution.  of  whoso 
society  she  was  president.  Another  notable  portrait  by  the  same  artist  is  the  fuU-leuiith 
of  Mrs.  Hutherfonl  li,  Hayes,  presented  by  the  Women's  (.'hristiau  Tomperanco  Union. 
I'ommomonitiuii-  ^Irs,  Hayes'  eouraiiv  in  maintaininii'  the  cold-water  regime  at  the 
l^xocutivc  Mansion.  Three  other  portniits  arc  hung  hero  by  friends.  One  is  of  ^Irs;. 
James  K.  Polk;  another,  of  the  second  wife  of  President  Tyler,  and  the  third,  of  the  wife 
of   Major  Van  Huron,  son  of   Pivsident    ^lartin  Van   Buren.  known   in   his  time  as 

■  IVince  Harry." 
Blue  Kooni.      Next  to  this  is  tho  somewhat  larger  (^40  by  ;>0  feet^  and  oval  Ulue  Koom. 

which  bows  outward  in  tho  center  of  tho  colonnade  of  tho  south  front 
of  the  building,   and  whoso   decorations   are  in  pale  blue  and  gold.     Tho  orujuiiouts 
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are  presents  from  the  French.  The  mantel  clock  was  a  present  from  Napoleon  to 
Lafayette,  and  was  given  l»y  the  latter  to  the  United  States;  and  the  fine  vases  were 
presented  hy  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  on  the  occasion  of  Ihc  opening- of 
the  Franco-American  cable.  It  is  here  that  the  President  stands  when  holdinii-  recep- 
tions, the  ceremonial  of  which  is  described  elsewhere,  and  licri'  President  and  Mrs. 
Cleveland  were  married  in  1S8(). 

The  Red   Hooin,  wi'st  of  the  Blue  Room,  a  square  room  oF  tlu'  same  size  as  tlie 

Green   Parlor,    has  a   more  lu)me-like   look  than   the  t)thers,   by   reason  of   its  piano, 

manttl  ornaments,  abundant  furniture,  and  pictures,  and  the  fact  that 

Red  Room.       it  is  used  a;-,  a  reception-room  anil  private  parlor  by  the  ladies  of  the 

mansion.     The   prevailing  tone   is  Pompeiian    red,   and   the   walls  are 

coveretl  with  portraits,  as  follows, 

A  full-leniith  of  President  Arthur,  by  Daniel  Huntington,  N  A. 

A  full-length  of  Cleveland,  by  Eastman  Johnson. 

A  full-length  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  by  Eastman  Johnson,  1805. 

A  half-length  of  James  A.  Buchanan. 

A  half-length  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  by  Healy. 

A  half-length  of  Zachary  Taylor,  by  Healy. 

A  half-length  of  John  Adams,  by  Healy. 

All  these  rooms  open  upon  tlu'  corridor  running  lengthwise  the  building  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  vestibide  by  a  partition  of  glass,  which  President  Arthur  prevailed 
ujion  Congress  to  order,  to  replace  an  old  wooden  one.  "The  light  coming  through 
the  partition  of  wrinkled  stained-glass  mosaic  makes  a  marvelously  rich  and  gorgeous 
etfect.  falling  upon  the  gilded  niches  where  stand  dwarf  palmetto  trees,  the  silvery 
network  of  the  ceiling,  and  the  sumptuous  furniture.'"  In  this  corridor  hang  several 
portraits  of  Presidents,  includiiii:'  a  fulMen>ith  of  W.-^shinLiton.  bv  an  Ecuadori.an  artist, 
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Cadena  of  Quito,  and  presented  by  him  ;  and  of  Polk,  Garfield  (by  Andrews),  Hayes, 
Fillmore,  Tyler,  Grant  (by  Le  fllair),  and  Jackson  — one  of  Andrews'  early  efforts. 
Many  of  the  older  ones  are  by  llealy,  who  painted  portraits  of  Presidents  J.  Q.  Adams, 
Tyler,  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  Taylor,  Fillmore,  Polk,  Pierce,  Buchanan,  Lincoln,  and 
(irant.     Each  President  is  supposed  to  leave  his  portrait  here. 

The  State  Dining-room  is  at  the  south  end  of  this  corridor,  on  the 
left,  in  the  corner  of  the  house.     It  measures  40  by  30  feet,  and  is  in  ^^^^^  Dining- 
the  Colonial   style,   the   prevailing  colors  being  a   dull   yellow,   meant  room. 

to  light  up  warmly  under  gaslight. 

"The  ceiling  is  surrounded  with  a  frieze  of  garlands,  about  3J^  feet  wide,  with 
medallions  at  intervals.  From  these  wreaths  and  vines  run  to  the  chandeliers,  lieneath 
the  cornice  is  a  heavy  frieze  about  four  feet  in  widtli,  which  blends  into  the  wall, 
with  garlands  of  native  vines,  le:ives,  and  fruits.  .  .  .  The  general  character 
of  the  work  is  known  as  '  appjifpie  relief,'  which  is  produced  by  blending  transparent 
colors  on  a  light  ground,  ...  the  effect  being  greatly  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  various  colors  and  figures  are  'edged  up'  in  relief  to  imitate  the  corded 
or  raised  work  in  applique.  .  .  .  State  dinners  are  usually  given  once  or  twice 
a  week  during  the  winter,  and  are  brilliant  affairs.  Lavish  use  is  made  of  plants  and 
(lowers  from  the  conservatories,  and  the  table,  laden  with  a  rare  display  of  plate, 
])oi'C('lain,  and  cut-glass,  presents  a  beautiful  appearance,  forming  an  effective  setting 
for  th(;  gay  toilets  of  the  ladies  and  tiieir  glittering  jewels.  The  table  service  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  and  is  adorned  with  various  representations  of  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  America.  The  new  set  of  cut-glass  was  made  at  White  Mills,  Pa.,  and  is  regarded 
as  the  finest  ever  produced  in  this  country.  It  consists  of  520  separate  pieces,  and 
was  especially  ordered  by  tlw  Government  for  the  White  House-.  On  each  piece 
of  the  set,  from  the  mammoth  center[)iece  and  punch  bowl  to  the  tiny  saltcellars, 
is  engraved  the  cc5at  of  arms  of  the  United  States.  The  execution  of  the  order  occu- 
l)i(Ml  several  mouths,  and  cost  $6,000.  The  table  can  be  made  to  accommodate  as  many 
as  fifty-four  persons,  but  the  usual  number  of  guests  is  from  thirty  to  forty." 

The  western  dcjor  of  the  corridor  leads  into  the  conservatory,  which  is  alwaj's  in 
flourishing  beauty  ;  and  opposite  the  state  dining-room  is  the  i)rivate  or  family  dining- 
room,  a  cozy  apartment  looking  out  upon  the  avenue.  The  iirivate  stairway  is  near  its 
door.  A  butler's  pantry,  a  small  waiting-room  at  the  right  of  the  vestibule,  and  an 
elevator  complete  the  list  of  rooms  on  this  main  floor 

The  basement  is  given  up  entirely  to  the  kitchen,  storerooms,  and  servants' 
(luarters. 

The  business  offices  of  the  President  and  his  secretaries  are  on  the  second  floor,  at 
the  eastern  end,  and  are  reached  by  a  stairway  at  the  left  of  the  vestibule.    At  the  head 
of  the  stairway  sits  a  messenger  who  directs  persons  into  the  large  ante- 
room, which  is  in  reality  a  hallway  of  the  house,  and  to  the  door  of  the       President's 
office  of  the  Secretary  to  the  President,  who  occupies  the  corner  room  Office. 

southeast. 

The  President's  office  is  next  to  that  of  his  private  secretary  —  a  large,  plain,  com- 
forta])ly  furnished  room,  lined  with  cases  of  books  of  law  and  reference.  His  great  desk 
is  at  the  southern  end  of  the  room,  and  the  President  sits  with  his  back  to  the  window, 
which  commands  a  wide  view  down  the  Potomac.  The  massive  oak  table  here  is  made 
from  timbers  of  the  Resolute,  a  British  ship  abandoned  in  the  Arctic  ice  while  searching 
for  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  1854,  but  recovered  by  American  whalers;  it  is  a  gift  from 
(^ueeu  Victoria. 

The  Cabinet  Room  is  next  beyond,  immediately  over  the  Green  Room  —  another 
plain,  handsome,  rather  dark  apartment,  with  a  long  table  down  the  center  surrounded 
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hy  arnu'liairs.     The  Presiik'nt  sits  at  the  soutlicrn  end  of  tlie  table,  with  the  Secretary 

of  State  on  iiis  riniit,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  his  k'ft,  and  the 
Cabinet  others  farther  down  the  table.      The  more  or  less  valuable  portraits  of 

Room.  several  past  Presidents  look  down  ujion  them  from  the  walls. 

Tin-  E.xecutive  Mansion  is  well  guarded.  A  larf'e  force  of  watchmen, 
ineludini;  police  ollicers,  is  on  duty  inside  the  mansion  at  all  hours,  and  a  continuous 
patrol  is  maiiilained  by  tiie  local  police  of  the  grounds  immediately  surroundini;:  the 
mansion.  As  an  addilionai  safeiiuurd,  automatic  alarm  signals  are  fixed  in  diiVerent 
parts  of  tiic  house,  and  tlicre  arc  telephones  and  telegraphs  to  the  military  posts,  so 
that  a  strong  force  of  j)olice  and  soldiers  could  be  obtained  almost  at  a  moment's  notice. 
The  inadetpiacy  of  the  White  House  as  a  residence  for  the  President  of  the  United 
Stall's  has  long  been  recognized.     It  is  crowded,  inconvenient,  and  wholly  unadapted 

to  such  dignity  and  occasions  of  jtublic  ceremony  as  the  nation  demands 
A  Nov  of  its  chief.    There  is  not  even  accommodation  for  visitors,  so  that  guests 

White  House,    of  the  nation  must   lie  sent   to  a  hotel.     Many  suggestions  and  more  or 

less  elabor.itc  plans  have  been  made  for  a  new  anil  proper  President's 
residence,  which  shoulil  be  t'ntirely  separate  from  the  i''\ecutive  otlices,  for  which  the 
present  AVhite  House  might  properly  be  reserved.  Most  of  t best' propostds  contemplate 
a  maguiticeut  editice  on  Meridian  Hill,  ^tH)  feet  in  elevation,  at  the  head  of  Sixteenth 
Street.  One  such  proposition,  designed  by  Mary  Henderson  Foote  and  Paul  J.  Pelz.  is 
illustrated  herewilli.  It  proposes  a  building  in  an  ornate  American  adaptation  of  the 
Koman  classic  slyk'  of  architecture,  and  constructed  of  white  marble,  with  grand 
approaches.  The  west  wing  would  be  devoted  to  the  home  of  the  President's  family, 
and  the  east  wing  to  suitable  accommodation  for  the  nation's  guests;  while  the  central 
part,  and  the  groiuid  floor  of  the  east  wing,  extended  by  elaborate  conservatories,  would 
be  devoted  to  a  series  t)f  state  apartments,  in  which  grand  ceremonies  and  entertainments 
might  be  adeipiately  arranged  and  carrii'il  out. 
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Th(!  Executive  Deparlmeiits  are  tliose  over  wliicli  tlie  (Jiibiiiet  officern  preside,  and  in 
wliicli  tlie  daily  administration  of  the  Government  is  carried  on.  Tiien;  liave  not 
always  been  so  many,  nor  have  they  always  been  kndwn  by  tiicir  |)rcsciit  names  ;  mid  it 
is  only  n^cently,  under  tlie  law  of  188(1,  prescribini;-  liie  order  of  succession  lo  llie 
Presidency,  that  any  auMioriti. live  se(|uence  could  be  oliservcd  in  the  lisl,  whicii  is  now 
as  I'ollowrs: 

The  Departmeid  of  State,  i)resided  over  liy  tlie    Honoi-alde  tlie  Se<;retary  of  State. 

The  Treasury  Department,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  War  Department,  the  Secretary  of  War.  List  Of 

The  Department  of  Justice,  the  Attorney-General.  Departments. 

The  Post  Olliec!  Deparlmeid,  the  Postmaster-General. 

The  Navy  Dei)artment,  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  Department  of  tin;  Iiderior,  the  Secretary  of  tlu;  Interior. 

The  Department  of  Agriciillure,  the  Secretary  of  Agricultur(\ 

All  these  are  situated  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Executive  Mansion, 
except  those  of  the  Post  Office,  Interi(jr,  and  Agriculture. 

The  Departments  are  the  business  offices  of  the  Government,  and  "  i)olitics"  has  much 
less  to  do  with  their  practical  conduct  than  the  popular  clam(n-  would  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose;. The  occasional  shirk  or  blatherskite  makes  himself  noticed,  but  tin;  average 
employe,  from  head  to  foot  of  the  list,  faithfully  attciuds  to  his  business  and  does 
his  work.  This  must  be  so,  or  tlu;  business  of  the  nation  could  not  be  carried  on  ;  and 
otherwise,  men  and  women  would  not  grow  gray  in  its  service,  as  they  are  doing, 
because  their  lldelity  and  skill  can  not  be  spared  so  long  as  their  strength  holds  out. 
Year  by  year,  with  the  growth  of  intelligence!  and  tlu;  (  xtension  of  the  (!i  vil  s(;rvic(!  idea 
and  practice,  "politics"  has  less  and  less  to  do  with  the  pradical  administration  of  tiie 
business  of  the  nation  at  its  capital  ;  and  year  by  year,  bett(;r  and  more  economical 
methods  and  results  are  achieved.  No  civil  pensions  have  yet  been  established  as  the 
further  reward  of  long  and  faithful  service. 

The  Departuu^nt  of  State  stands  first  on  the  list,  and  occupies  the  south  and  noblest 
front  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building  —  that  towering  pile  of  granite  west  of  the 
AVhite  House,  which  has  been  s(»  honestly  admired  by  the;  populace  and 
so  often  condemned  by  critics.     The  architect  was  A.  B.  Mullet,  who  had       Department 
a  great  fondness  for  the  "Italian  renaissance,"  as  is  shown  liy  the  post  of  State. 

offices  of  New  York  and  Boston,  and  by  other  public  edifices  executed 
while  be  was  supervising  architect  of  the  Treasury.  This  building  is  471  feet  long  by 
253  feet  wide,  and  surrounds  a  paved  courtyard  containing  engine-houses,  etc.  It  is 
built,  outwardly,  of  granite  from  Virginia  and  Maine,  and  tlie  four  fa(;ades  are  substan- 
tially alike,  though  the  south  front,  where  space  and  slope  of  the  ground  favors,  has  a 
grander  entrance  than  the  other  sides.  The  building  was  begun  in  1871  and  not  wholly 
finished  until  189;},  cov(!rs  four  and  a  half  acres,  contains  two  miles  of  corridors,  and 
cost  $10,700,000.  It  is  in  charge  of  a  superintendent,  responsible  to  a  commission  com- 
posed of  the  three  Secretaries  occupying  it. 
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All  of  the  Jipartments  of  the  "foreign  office"  are  elegant,  and  one  fancies  he  sees  a 
greater  formality  and  dignity,  as  certainly  there  is  more  of  studious  quiet,  here  than  in 
any  other  department.     The  Secretary  and  assistant  secretaries  occupy  a 
Foreign  line  of  handsome  offices  in  the  second  storj^  looking  southward  across 

Office.  the  park,  among  which  is  the  long  and  stately  room  assigned  to  confer- 

ences with  representatives  of  foreign  governments,  or  similar  meetings, 
and  hence  called  the  Diplomatic  Room.  An  opportunity  to  inspect  this  should  be 
accepted,  if  only  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  likenesses  of  the  past  Secretaries  of  State,  with 
which  its  walls  are  almost  covered.  All  of  these  portraits  are  by  men  of  talent,  and 
some  are  of  superior  merit :  That  of  Clay,  by  E.  D.  Marchant,  and  those  of  Fish  and 
Frelinghuyseu,  by  Huntington,  are  especially  praised.  Lord  Ashburton  is  here  also, 
beside  Webster  —  his  great  coadjutor  in  the  adjudication  of  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  room,  the  furniture,  rugs,  and  hangings  of  which  are 
dark  and  elegant,  is  said  to  have  been  arranged  by  Secretary  Hamilton  Fish.  Near  by 
is  another  elegant  apartment  —  the  Diplomatic  Ante-room,  where  foreign  dignitaries 
await  audience  with  the  premier. 

The  show  room  of  the  department,  however,  is  the  library,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
several  curious  objects  formerly  exhibited  there  are  no  longer  on  view. 

The  precious  original  drafts  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  disintegrating  and  fading  under  exposure  to  the  light,  and  have  been  shut  up 
in  a  steel  safe,  after  having  been  hermetically  sealed  between  plates  of 
"State"  glass,  which  arrangement,  it  is  hoped,  will  stop  their  decay.     A  precise 

Library  facsimile  of  the  Declaration,  m.ade  about  1820,  hangs  upon  the  library 

and  Relics.  wall.  The  Great  Seal  and  certain  curious  early  treaties  of  oriental  and 
barbarous  states  are  no  longer  exhibited.  Here  may  be  seen,  however, 
the  war  sword  of  Washington  —  the  identical  weapon  he  was  accustomed  to  wear  in 
camp  and  campaign  ;  and  the  sword  of  Jackson,  at  New  Orleans  —  broken,  to  be  sure, 
but  mended  by  a  skillful  armorer,  and  not  by  himself  at  a  blacksmith's  forge,  as  the  old 
story  relates.  Jefferson's  writing-desk  (at  which,  tradition  says,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  drafted),  Franklin's  staff  and  buttons  from  his  court  dress,  a  lor- 
gnette given  by  Washington  to  Lafayette,  a  copy  of  the  Pekiii  Gazette,  which  has  been 
printed  continuously,  as  a  daily  newspaper,  since  the  eighth  century,  and  several  other 
personal  relics  and  historical  curiosities  will  reward  the  visitor. 

The  library  itself  is  a  very  notable  one,  equal  to  those  of  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  importance  as  a  collection  of  books  of  international  law  and 
diplomacy.  Cognate  works,  such  as  biographies,  histories,  and  travels  of  a  certain  sort, 
supplement  this  central  collection,  and  the  whole  now  includes  some  60,000  volumes. 
Its  purpose  is  to  serve  as  a  reference  library  for  the  department.  It  also  includes  a 
great  quantity  of  the  papers  of  public  men  of  the  past,  which  have  been  acquired  by 
purchase  or  otherwise,  and  are  distinct  from  the  correspondence  archives  of  the  ilepart- 
meut.  For  the  papers  of  Washington  (bound  into  336  volumes)  $45,000  was  paid  in 
1834  and  1849  ;  for  the  Madison  papers  (75  vols.,  1848)  $25,000  ;  for  the  Jefferson  MSS. 
(137  vols.,  1848)  $20,000;  and  for  the  JMonroe  papers  (22  vols.,  1849)  $20,000.  JVEore 
recently  have  been  acquired  the  papers  of  Hamilton  (65  vols.),  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
(32  vols.,  $35,000),  and  extensive  records  of  the  Revolutionary  army. 

The  War  Department  has  quarters  in  the  same  great  building,  occupying  the  west- 
ern and  part  of  the  northern  front,  as  is  indicated  by  the  cannons  lying  upon  the  but- 
tresses of  the  porches.     The  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
War  Office,     the  General  of  the  army,  and  several  military  bureaus  have  their  offices 
there,  but  none  of  them  are  open,  of  course,  to  the  casual  visitor.     At 
the  head  of  the  staircase,  near  the  northwestern  corner,  are  models  of  certain  arms  and 
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ordnance,  and  of  wagons,  ambulances,  etc. ,  and  also  two  showcases  of  life-size  lay  fig- 
ures exhibiting  the  uniforms  of  various  ranks  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  The  wall  of 
the  staircase  is  embellished  with  portraits  of  past  Secretaries,  and  in  the  corridor  and 
ante-rooms  of  the  Secretary's  office  are  other  paintings,  including  grand  portraits  of 
Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan,  by  Daniel  C.  Huntington.  The  Washington  portrait 
here  is  one  of  Stuart's  copies  from  his  original  study. 

The  old  Winder  building,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Seventeeutli  Street,  erected  many 
years  ago  by  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Winder,  an  army  officer  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
early  part  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  commanded  the  troops  here  in  1814.  was  intended 
for  a  hotel.  It  was  taken  for  offices  of  the  War  Department,  however,  and  has  been  so 
occupied  ever  since.  In  it  General  Halleck  had  his  office  and  the  staff  headquarters  of 
the  army  during  the  Civil  War,  Secretary  Stanton's  office  being  in  the  building  demol- 
ished to  make  room  for  the  present  structure. 

General  Grant's  Headquarters,  when,  after  the  war,  he  lived  in 
Grant's  Washington  in  command  of  the  army,  were  in  the  large  house  with  the 

Head-  high  stoop  on  the  opposite  or  southeast  corner  of  Seventeenth  and  F 

quarters.  streets.     It  is  now  a  private  residence.     McClellan's  headquarters  during 

the  early  half  of  the  war  were  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Lafayette 
Square,  now  the  Cosmos  clubhouse. 

The  Navy  Department  has  possession  of  the  remaining  third  of  the  building,  with  an 
entrance  facing  the  White  House,  signified  by  anchors  upon  the  portico.  The  Secretary 
and  Assistant  Secretary  preside  over  ten  bureaus,  whose  chiefs  are  detailed  officers  of 
the  navy.     These  are  : 

1.  Bureau  of  Navigation,  having  the  practical  control  of  the  ships  and  men  in  actual 
service,  and  including  the  Hydrographic  Office  and  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  but 
not  the  War  College  at  Newport.     3.  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.     3. 
Bureaus  of      Bureau  of  Equipment,  which  has  charge,  among  other  things,  of  the 
the  Navv.  Naval  Observatory,    the  Nautical    Almanac,  and    the  Compass  Office. 

4.  Bureau  of  Ordnance.  5.  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair.  6. 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering.  7.  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  under  whose 
supervision  is  maintained  a  Museum  of  Hygiene,  in  the  Old  Naval  Observatory,  which 
is  interesting  to  specialists.  8.  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  (but  the  Navy  Pay 
Office  is  at  No.  1729  New  York  Avenue).  9.  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  — 
the  department's  law  officer.  10.  Office  of  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  who 
is  responsible  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  By  the  time  a  ship  is  built, 
equipped,  armed,  and  manned,  she  has  gone  through  every  one  of  these  bureaus,  and 
must  have  had  a  good  pilot  if  she  escaped  being  dashed  to  pieces  against  some  of  their 
regulations,  or  crushed  by  collision  of  authority  between  their  chiefs. 

The  models  of  ships,  on  view  in  the  corridor  near  the  entrance  and  on  the  next  floor 
above,  form  an  exhibit  of  great  interest,  graphically  displaying  the  difference  between 
the  early  wooden  frigates  and  line-of-battle  ships  and  the  modern  steel 
i^IodelS.  cruisers  and  tiuTeted  men-of-war.     These  models  ought  not  to  be  over- 

looked ;  the  library,  also,  is  well  worth  attention,  on  account  of  the  por- 
traits of  departed  Secretaries,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  its  professional  books. 

The  financial  department  and  the  actual  treasury  of  the  Government  are  housed  in  the 
imposing  but  somewhat  gloomy  building  which  closes  the  vista  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
from  the  Capitol,  and  which  nearly  adjoins  the  White  House  park  on  the 
Treasury  east.     This  structure,  which,  suitably  to  the  alleged  American  worship 

Building.  of  money,  has  been  given  the  form  of  a  pagan  temple,  is  of  the  Ionic- 

Greek  order  of  architecture  modified  to  suit  local  requirements.  The 
main  building,  with  its  long  pillared  front  on  Fifteenth  Street,  was  erected  of  Virginia 
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sandstone,  after  plans  by  Robert  Mills,  and  completed  in  1841.  Some  years  later  exten- 
sions were  undertaken  under  the  architectural  direction  of  Thomas  U.  Walter,  which 
enlarged  the  building  greatly,  produced  the  magnificent  granite  porticos  at  each  end, 
and  resulted  in  the  beautifully  designed  western  fa9ade.  The  whole  building,  completed 
in  1869,  is  400  feet  long  and  264  wide  exclusive  of  the  porticos,  incloses  two  courts,  and 
has  cost  about  $10,000,000. 

The  Treasury  is  a  place  every  stranger  visits.  The  ])uilding  is  open  from  9  till 
2  ;  and  between  11  and  13  and  1  and  2  o'clock,  persons  who  assemble  at  the  office  of 
the  Treasurer  are  formed  into  parties,  and  conducted  to  the  doors  of  certain  rooms,  where 
the  guides  volubly  explain  the  work  in  progress  there. 

Thus  you  may  see  the  girls  counting  and  recounting  the  sheetsof  specially  made  paper 
upon  which  all  the  United  States  bonds,  notes,  and  revenue  stamps  are  printed  ;  this  is 
the  beginning  of  the  long  routine  of  "  money  making,"  and  not  one  must 
Paper  for  go  unaccounted  for.  This  paper  is  made  of  components  and  by  a  com- 
Securitics.  position  which  is  a  secret  between  the  Government  and  the  manufac- 
turers at  Dalton,  near  Pittsfleld,  IMass.  It  is  especially  distinguished  by 
the  silk  libers  interwoven  with  its  texture,  and,  as  a  part  of  the  monopoly  of  the  manu- 
facture of  United  States  money  retained  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  i^osscssion 
of  any  such  paper  by  i^rivate  persons  is  i3rohil)ited  under  severe  penalties,  as  2»'im<tfi(cie 
evidence  of  intent  to  defraud.  The  packages  of  1,000  sheets,  each  of  the  proper  siz,>  for 
printing  four  notes,  are  deftly  counted  and  carefully  examined  by  young  women,  whom 
long  practice  has  made  wonderfully  expert.  When  every  imperfect  sheet  has  been  picked 
out  and  replaced  by  a  good  one,  the  packages  are  sent  to  the  printer  (see  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing). 

Next  you  may  be  shown  the  large  room  to  which  piles  of  similar  sheets,  printed  with 
the  faces  and  backs  of  notes  of  various  denominations  from  $1  to  $1,000,  have  been 
returned,  to  receive  here,  upon  small  steam  presses,  the  red  seal,  which 
Treasury  completes  the  value  of  the  paper  as  a  promise  to  pay. 

Notes.  These  notes,  to  the  amount  of  about  $1,000,000  in  value,  on  the  average, 

are  brought  over  from  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  each  morn- 
ing, being  conveyed  in  a  steel-encased  wagon,  guarded  by  armed  messengers.  They  are 
first  counted  by  three  persons  in  succession,  to  reduce  to  the  vanishing  point  the  proba- 
bility of  error,  and  then  are  sent  to  the  sealing-room  mentioned  above,  where  the  sheets 
of  four  unseparated  notes  are  passed  through  the  small  steam  presses  that  place  upon 
them  the  red  seal  of  the  Treasury  of  North  America,  or,  as  it  is  written  in  abbreviated 
Latin  upon  the  seal  itself  :    Thesaur.  Amer.  Septent.  Sigil. 

United  States  Treasury  notes  bear  the  engraved  facsimiles  of  the  signatures  of  the 
United  States  Treasurer  and  the  Register  of  the  Treasury;  but  national  bank  notes  are 
actually  signed  in  ink  by  the  president  and  cashier  of  the  bank  issuing  them.  The  latter 
are  sent  to  the  banks  and  receive  these  signatures  before  receiving  the  red  seal,  for 
which  purpose  they  must  be  returned  here,  the  banks  defraying  the  express  charges. 

It  is  in  the  room  adjoining  this  that  the  visitor  sees  that  marvelous  development  of 
the  human  hand  and  eye  which  enables  the  ladies  intrusted  with  the  final  counting  of 
Uncle  Sam's  paper  money  to  do  so  with  a  rapidity  that  is  absolutely 
Cutting  the       bewildering  to  the  beholder.     As  soon  as  the  seals  have  been  printed  upon 
Sheets.  a  package  of  1,000   sheets  of  notes,  these  are  taken  to  another  little 

macjine,  which  slices  Ihem  apart,  replacing  the  hand  shears,  to  who.se 
use,  in  General  Spinner's  day,  according  to  tradition,  is  due  the  introduction  of  female 
assistance  in  the  departmental  service.  This  produces  4,000  notes  which  are  tied  up 
into  a  standard  "package,"  and  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  first  clerk  to  whom  they  go 
for  final  inspection  and  counting.     Untying  a  package  and  holding  it  by  her  left  hand, 
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with  the  face  of  the  notes  upward,  she  lifts  the  right-hand  end  of  every  one  of  the  4,000 
notes,  scans  it  for  imperfections  in  texture,  printing,  sealing,  or  cutting,  sees  that  it  is 
numbered  in  due  order,  and  that  none  is  missing. 

That  all  this  can  be  done,  and  done  day  after  day  and  month  after  month,  with 
unwearied  vigilance,  discernment,  and  accuracy,  is  sufficiently  extraordinary —since 
habitual  application  to  routine  work  is  likely  to  breed  not  only  careless- 
ness, but  a  sort  of  mental  blindness  ;  but  when  to  this  is  added  a  speed  so  Expert 
extraordinar}^  that  a  counter  passes  on  the  average  32,000  notes  each  work-  Counting. 
ing-day,  the  performance  becomes  one  of  the  most  wonderful  in  the  range 
of  human  industry.  It  would  seem  that  the  eye  could  scarcely  form  an  image  in  the 
brain  of  any  single  note  as  it  flies  through  the  fingers,  yet  so  trained  and  sensitive  have 
these  women  become,  that  the  slightest  irregularity  of  form  or  color  is  noted,  and  each 
imperfect  note  is  rejected,  destroyed,  and  replaced  by  a  perfect  one  from  a  reserve 
supply. 

The  rapid  countmg  is  facilitated  —  only  made  possible,  in  truth  —  by  the  fact  that 
the  notes,  as  they  fall  from  the  cutting  machine,  lie  in  exact  rotation  of  numbers  (in  the 
upper  right-hand  corner),  so  that  the  counter  need  only  take  cognizance  of  the  final  unit, 
sure  that  as  long  as  these  run  continuously  there  is  no  mistake.  Having  observed,  for 
example,  that  her  package  began  87,654,320,  that  the  units  were  repeated  continuously 
in  order,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  and  the  package  ended  87,658,320,  the 
counter  could  be  sure  it  was  full  and  regular.  To  guard  against  any  possible  mistake, 
however,  these  packages  go  through  the  hands  of  five  successive  counters  before  the 
last  of  the  fifty-two  countings  to  which  the  sheets  and  notes  are  subjected  is  concluded, 
and  the  notes  are  ready  for  issue.  Each  person  to  whom  the  packages  are  temporarily 
intrusted  is  obliged  to  receipt  for  them,  so  that  their  history  may  be  traced  from  the 
paper  mills  to  the  cashier's  desk. 

Each  package,  as  it  comes  from  the  last  counter,  contains  4,000  notes  ;  but  as  these  may 
vary  from  |1  to  $1,000  in  denomination,  the  value  of  the  package  may  be  $4,000,  $8,000, 
$20,000,  $40,000,  $80,000,  $400,000,  or  $4,000,000.  Each  package  is  now  wrapped  in 
brown  paper,  sealed  with  wax  impressed  with  the  Treasury  seal,  and  placed  in  the 
currency  reserve  vault  of  the  cashier  of  the  department  of  issue  ;  and  the  amount 
receipted  for  by  the  keeper  of  the  vault  (averaging  $1,000,000  a  day)  must  correspond 
each  evening  exactly  with  the  amount  received  the  same  morning  from  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing. 

These  pretty  notes,  the  representatives  of  the  hard  cash  stored  in  the  vaults,  reach  the 
public  only  through  the  Cash  Room,  a  large  apartment  on  the  main  floor,  walled  with  a 
great  variety  of  exquisite  native  and  foreign  marbles,  and  provided  with 
a  public  gallery,  whence  all  its  operations  may  be  overlooked ;  but  vis-  Cash  Room. 
itors  ought  to  keep  very  quiet.  Here  tightly  bound  packages  of  notes  of 
a  single  denomination,  each  containing  4,000  bills,  are  prepared  for  shipment  to  the  sub- 
treasuries  and  other  financial  agents  of  the  Government,  or,  with  tlie  loose  cash  needed, 
are  paid  out  over  the  counter.  The  business  is  that  of  an  ordinary  bank,  or,  rather,  of 
an  extraordinary  one,  for  checks  of  enormous  value  are  frequently  cashed  here  —  one 
reaching  as  high  as  $10,000,000. 

When  the  various  legal-tender  notes  (greenbacks,  silver  certificates,  treasury  notes,  or 
gold  certificates)  are  sent  in  for  redemption,  they  go  into  the  redemption  division,  where 
they  are  counted  and  sorted  into  packages  —  again  by  the  quick  fingers 
of  women.      These  packages  are  then  irretrievably  mutilated  by  punches,      Redemption 
sliced  lengthwise,  and  each  half  is  coiuited  separately  by  other  clerks.  Office. 

If  all  i)roves  to  be  right  (an  error  is  (piickiy  traceable),  a  receipt  is  given, 
enabling  the  cashier  to  give  back  new  notes  in  exchange  for  the  old  ones,  or  reissue  to 
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the  public  iu  coin,  an  amount  equal  to  what  has  been  presented  that  day  for  redemption. 
Sometimes  the  mere  fragments,  or  .soaked  or  charred  remains,  of  bank  notes  are  sent  in. 
but  if  tlie  evidence  of  good  faith  satislies  the  cliicf.  and  the  amount  can  be  verified, 
crisp,  new  notes  are  sent  to  the  owner  iu  return. 

This  opens  a  door  for  fraud,  which  rascals  have  tried  to  enter,  but  they  have  rarely 
succeed(>d.  In  the  oftice  of  the  present  United  States  Treasurer,  alougside  his  little 
receipt  to  his  predecessor  for  $750,000,000,  or  thereabouts,  the  amount  taken  into  custody 
by  him.  may  be  seen,  framed,  what  purports  to  be  a  $500  bill,  made  up  of  sixteen  pieces 
cut  from  various  parts  of  sixteen  other  genuine  $500  bills  which  had  been  sent  in  and 
redeemed  as  "mutilated."  These  reserved  fragments,  combined,  made  a  seventeenth 
bill,  whicii  perhaps  might  have  been  accepted  also,  had  it  been  less  clumsilj^  fabricated. 

Finally,  the  old  bills,  punched  and  cut  in  two  (see  above),  are  sent  to  carefully 
guarded  maceraters  —  t)ne  in  the  Treasury  Building  for  the  destruction  of  the  old 
national  bank  notes,  and  another  for  the  destruction  of  United  States  notes,  at  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  ;  there  they  are  ground  into  wet  pulp  by  means  of 
machines  called  maceraters. 


CURRENCY   DESTRUCTION   COMMITTEE. 

The  maceraters  are  globe-shaped  receptacles  of  steel,  having  the  capacit}'  of  a  ton  of 
pulp,  the  top  of  which  opens  by  a  lid  secured  by  three  different  Yale  locks.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  has  the  kev  of  one  lock,  the  Treasurer  that  of 
I^Iaccration.  another,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  the  third.  Each  day  at 
1  p.  M. ,  these  officials  or  their  representatives,  with  a  fourth  agent  to  rep- 
resent the  people  and  banks,  open  the  macerater,  and  place  within  it  the  million  dollars 
or  so  of  condemned  currency  or  other  securities  which  is  to  be  destroyed,  together  with  i' 
suitable  ipiantity  of  water.  The  lid  is  then  locked  in  the  three  places,  and  machinery 
begins  to  whirl  around  inside  of  the  macerater  a  series  of  150  knives  which  gi'ind  and 
cut  the  soaking  material  until  the  notes  are  reduced  to  shreds  and  useless  pulp.     Once 
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in  four  or  five  days  the  committee  unlocks  a  valve  and  lets  the  accumulated  pulj)  niii 
out  into  screening  receptacles.  It  is  thence  taken  to  the  Bureau  of  Engravini;-  and 
Printing,  where  it  is  rolled  and  dried  into  thick  sheets  and  sold.  Samples  of  it,  now 
and  then,  are  disposed  of  to  be  made  into  the  queer  little  figures  sold  as  curiosities  and 
"supposed  to  contain"  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  so. 

On  one  of  the  upper  floors  the  Life-saving  Service  has  a  series  of  models  and 
specimens  of  the  apparatus  used  in  saving  the  lives  of  shipwrecked  marines,  which  can 
usually  be  seen;  in  the  oflice  of  the  Supervising  Arcliitcct  are  many 
"  liighly  executed  drawings  of  elevations  and  plans  of  the  public  buihl-  Branches  Of 
iugs  erected  by  the  United  States,  interesting  to  architects  and  civil  the  Treasury. 
engineers;"  the  Department  library  has  20,000  volumes,  and  is  open 
to  visitors;  and,  lastly,  a  proper  introduction  will  enable  the  visitor  who  is  curious  in 
criminal  matters  to  inspect  the  rogues'  gallery  and  police  museum  of  the  Secret  Service, 
which  deals  with  counterfeiters,  smugglers,  "moonshiners"  or  illicit  distillers. 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Court  of  Claims,  which  attend  to  suits  against 
the  Government,  and  give  legal  advice  to  its  officers,  occupy  rented  quarters,  having 
no  building  of  their  own.     The  former  is  on  K  Street,  between  Vermont 
Avenue  and  Fifteenth  Street,  where  the  Attornej^-General  has  his  office.  Justice. 

The  Court  of  Claims  occupies  the  old  Corcoran  Gallery  at  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  Seventeenth  Street. 

The  General  Post  Office  began  in  a  postal  system  organized  in  the  American  colonies 
as  early  as  1692  by  patent  to  Thomas  Neale.  This  expired  in  1710,  when  the  English 
postal  system  was  extended  to  the  colonies,  and  it  slowly  grew  until,  in  1753,  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  appointed  Deputy  Postmaster-General  for  the  Colonies.  The  Revolution 
overthrew  the  royal  mail,  but  when  peace  came  the  Continental  Congress  established 
a  new  system,  and  put  Franklin  again  in  charge  of  the  first  United  States  mails.  Postage 
stamps  were  not  adopted  by  the  Government  until  1847,  and  until  lately  were  printed  by 
private  contractors,  but  are  now  made  at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  The 
first  building  for  this  department  was  burned  in  1836.  The  next  one,  occupied  for 
many  years  until  the  end  of  the  century,  was  the  Corinthian  structure  on  Seventh  Street, 
next  the  Patent  Oflice,  now  a  part  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  present  Post  Office  is  a  modern  structure  on  the  south  side  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets,  which  contains  both  the  General 
Department  and  the  City  Post  Oflice. 

This  building  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1890,  and  the  site  was  Post  Office. 
purchased  in  1891  at  a  cost  of  $650,000.  The  designs  were  made  in  the 
oflice  of  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury,  and  executed  under  its  direction  to 
the  completion  of  the  building  in  1899.  In  style  it  is  modified  Romanesque,  surmounted 
by  a  lofty,  square  clock  tower.  The  principal  material  is  granite  from  Fox  Island, 
Maine,  with  steel  columns  and  beams  for  the  interior  framework.  The  finish  is  in 
marble  from  Tennessee  and  Vermont,  varied  by  Red  African  and  mottled  Italian 
marbles,  with  quartered  oak  and  mahogany  for  the  woodwork.  The  building  measures 
305  feet  long  by  200  feet  wide,  and  encloses  a  court,  roofed  over  by  a  skylight  180  feet 
long  by  99  feet  wide.  An  interior  skylight  covers  the  court  at  the  height  of  the  first 
story,  forming  an  immense  room  for  the  accommodation  of  the  City  Post  Office.  The 
total  ca^t  of  the  whole  building  was  $3,325,000. 

The  nine  upper  floors  are  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  Postmaster-General  and 
his  department.  These  are  open  to  the  public  from  9  a.  m.  until  2  i'.  m.,  Dgorj  I  gtter 
but  contain  nothing  of  inteirst  except  the  museum  of  the  Dead  Letter  Office 

Office,  which  occupies  Room  223  on  the  first  floor  above  the  street  — 
Twelfth  Street  side  — and  is  open  daily  from  9  A.  M.  to  4  p.  m.    This  is  the  bureau  of  the 
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dopartnu-nt  which  tvooivos  ami  hnndlos  :ill  mail  that  can  not  bodiiivcroil  to  its  intended 
ivoipionts.  by  reason  of  lack  of  siipci-scription.  or  improper  or  vindecipherable  addressinii'. 
or  because  not  called  for  -within  a  reasonable  time.  Six  or  seven  million  pieces  of  lost 
mail  are  thus  returned  to  this  ollice  annually,  and  examined.  If  any  clew  to  the  writer. 
tM'  owner,  or  addressee  can  be  t\nuul,  the  letter  or  packasiv  is  at  omv  sent  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  pei"sons.  "Newspapers  are  destroyed.  Unidentitied  paek:mes  containinu' 
any  article  of  value  are  recorded  and  laid  aside  for  six  months,  at  the  exj^inition  of 
which  time  they  are  sold  at  aui-tion.  and  the  money  rci-cived  is  turned  into  the  Treasury. 
The  >hiseun\  of  the  IVad  Letter  Othce  is  a  colleclion  of  the  e\traoniin;iry  objei'ts 
sent  through  the  mails,  and  also  of  objects  and  papers  idenlilied  with  the  postal  his- 
tory of  the  coiuitry.  The  m(>st  strikim;-  exhibit,  ]vrhaps.  is  a  siivat 
"^luSCum  of  i"(>llection  of  uncanceled  postasiv  stamps  of  foreiiiu  countries,  includ- 
Dcad  Letter  ing  stamped  envelopes  and  post-cards,  whit-h  have  been  sent  \o  the 
Office.  Amerii'an  Post  OlViee  Department  by  foreiiiu  postal  authorities.     They 

are  elei;antly  arransicd  in  swiniiini!:  franu>s.  the  various  sets  en\bellished 
bv  artistic  bonlei^s  and  other  ornaments.  There  are  also  completi>  sets  of  American 
stamps,  and  philatelists  will  view  these  collections  with  extreme  interest,  anil  estimate 
them  at  a  very  hiuh  money  value.  (.>ther  ^win^iuii-  frames  contain  pictures  of  the 
tinest  post  iWhees  in  this  country  and  abroad,  ^lore  curious  is  a  lariiv  series  of  small, 
life-like  models  showiuii-  the  dress  and  acoouterments  of  pi^stmen  in  India.  China, 
Persia,  ,lapan,  and  iMhcr  far  l^astern  cmuUries,  A  serii>s  of  the  various  locks  anil 
kevs  iiseil  for  mail  basj-s  is  shown ;  also  the  evolution  of  eancelinii-  stamps.  Early 
ivconls  of  the  Post  Othce  till  one  cjijie.  amonu"  then\  a  set  of  accounts  kept  by  Benja- 
min Fninklin  while  Colonial  Post  mast  er-ticneral  in  IT^o;  also,  in  his  handwriting, 
the  earliest  record  of  the  IVad  Letter  Othce.  date  1778.  The  stutTed  skin  of  ••Owney." 
the  nondescript,  shaiiiiv  doir  who  for  several  years  spent  his  time  traveling  all  over 
this  anil  other  covmtries  in  postal  cars,  or  loiterini:i:  about  post  offices,  is  preserved  in  one 
case  ;  it  was  the  fashion  to  give  him  a  "■  medal."  in  the  form  of  a  bagg-;»ge  check  or  some 
similar  ornament,  wherever  he  went,  and  all  these  are  hung  about  his  body. 

The  u\ost  cxtraoriiinary  part  of  the  little  museum,  however,  consists  of  the  miscel- 
laneous objects  that   have  been   lost   in   the  mails,   the  variety  of  which  is  endless. 
and    many  of   which  are  so  odd  as  to  provoke    laughter.     All   sorts 
Queer  **f  sn\all  anin\als.  stuffed,  dried,   in  alcohol,  and  otherwise  pivserved, 

Ttlins."S  Lost  are  here ;  a  human  skull  and  many  bones ;  surgical  instruments  and 
ifl  the  '^lails.  medicines  in  abundance,  besides  a  givat  array  of  pistols,  knives,  and 
other  death-dealing  implements.  Books  have  been  gtitheixnl  by  thou- 
sands, and  some  of  those  saved  for  show  here  include  valuable  vohuues  in  many 
foreign  languages,  including  Arabic,  Chinese,  and  the  raised  text  for  the  blind,  Dolls 
and  toys  enough  to  furnish  half  a  dozen  kinderg-jutens  might  be  taken  fivm  here, 
and,  in  short,  it  woidd  be  hard  to  tind  a  path  of  indvistry  or  a  region  of  pleasiue 
or  profit  of  which  some  reminder  might  not  be  found  among  this  ijueer  conglomer- 
ation of  lost  pivperty. 

The  I'ity  Post  Office  is  open  to  the  public  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or 
City  night  :   and  its  furnishings  embody  the  latest    improvements   in    j^ostal 

Post  Office,     methods.     An  Information  Othce  is  open  during  the  day  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  ground  lloor. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior,  whose  principal  building  is  popularly  known  as  the 
Patent  Otliee.  managvs  internal  or  domestic  alTaii-s  —  the  ivlations  of  our  own  people 
with  the  Oovernment.     Hence  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  charged 
Interior  with  the  supervision  of  public  business  relating  to  patents  for  inventions. 

Dcpartnient.      pensions,  and  bounty  lands,  the  public  lands  suid  survoj":?,  the  Indians. 
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odvioivtion.  nvihv.'ulsi.  tho  iivologu'ul  t^urvoy.  tho  ivnsus.  tho  Tu\tioi\;vl  parks,  ivsorvatiouj!, 
!\iul  various  of  tho  publio  institutions,  ;uul  Torritorios. 

Tho  Soo»vt;\rv  ami   his  assistants  havo  thoir  otVioos  in  tho  liivat  Oorii' 
Patent  (;ivol<.  buiUUni:-,  oovoriuii'  tho  two  squaivs  ivaohinsi  fivm  Sovonth  io  Ninth 

Office.  stroots,   hotwoon  V   auii   U.    whioh  ovorvhody   calls   tho   Patout   Oflioo. 

booauso  dosiirnoii  l\n"  and  inainly  iH'oupiod  by  that  buivau. 
Tho  Hall  of  Modols  is  still  a  spacious  ivom  on  tho  main  tUvr.  but  tho  ivmoval  of  tho 
historical  ivlics  to  tho  National  Museum,  autl  tho  tiiv  of  IS77,  which  dostnnod  8T.lHH> 
tnvxlols  anil  some  lHH\(H>0  drjiwincs.  etc.,  havo  loft  little  worth  looking  at.  Tho  otMco 
has  issnovl  thus  far  about  (UHVlKH^  v^itonts.  and  its  oarninii>!  have  booJi  far  in  excess  o( 
tho  civst  of  buildinti^s  and  all  exivnses  since  its  orisiin. 

Another  pn>mii\ont  bwi\ch  of  the  Interior  Department  is  the  Ponsioix  lUuvau.     This 
iHvupios  an  in\moi\se  ivil-brick  buiUUuir.  -iOO  by  '.}00  feet  in  dimensions  and  four  stories 

hich.  staudiujr  in  Judiciary  Snuaiw  on  H  8t»vet.  between  b\nuth  auvl 
rcnsioil  Fifth,  and  lookinsr  like  a  cotton  factory  without  and  a  prison  within.     It 

Office.  has  two  srtvblo  i\>ofs  set  civsswise  and  largvly  con»iH*sod  of  glass,  liirhtinc 

the  vast  interior  court.  The  structuiv  is  s;ud  to  be  tiivpivof  —  a  stato- 
n>ont  which  caused  (.^onenvl  Sheridan  to  exclaim,  "What  a  pity  !'"  A  band  of  terra 
aUta.  forming  an  ornamental  frie/.o  annuul  the  exterior  of  the  building,  just  above  tho 
tirsit  story  windows,  portniys  a  piXHvssion  of  spirited  maivhing  tigvuvs  of  soldiers  ot 
the  late  war— hoi-so.  t\H>t,  and  dnigwns.  This  is  tho  only  artistic  thing  about  tho 
buiUUng,  and  is  worthy  of  a  better  sottitig.  The  otluvs,  however,  aiv  n\oiv  anunuxii- 
ous  and  cvnnfvMtablo  than  many  in  moiv  ornate  evlitiivs.  and  oivu  upon  tiers  of  g^iUerios 
that  surunmd  all  sivlos  of  a  givat  tiUxl  cvnirt.  This  ixmrt  is  bivken  by  two  cn»si;-i\nv< 
of  i\>K>ssjd  columns  and  lofty  aivhes  sustainiiig  tho  centnil  ivirt  of  the  nn^f  and  painto^i 
in  imitation  of  8ioi\a  marble,  while  the  lower  g-;iUory  ivsts  u{Kn\  a  ivlonnado  of  ii\>n 
pillars.  siHvklod  aninterfeits  of  T'ennt^^tv  tuarblo.  TM»e  tloor  of  the  anvrt  is  well  tilled 
with  cases  of  dnuvers  amtaining  the  piiiXM-s  of  applicants  for  vvi\sions,  or  an  incivaso, 
so  tidily  arrangxHl  that  tho  file  of  each  man  can  be  ivferixnl  to  without  delay.  It  is  ver\ 
helpful,  however,  to  know  tho  rv^gistry  number  of  the  case,  whioh  is  borne  by  every 
t^Hvr  \vrtaining  to  it.  The  cases  on  tile  exiwil  a  million  :  alxnit  l.(KH\(H.H^  beneticiarios 
aiv  carried  on  tho  ivlls.  and  tho  outlay  of  the  hurv\m  is  now  about  ^l4o,lHH>.i,XH>  a  year 
I'^ver  l.SvH^  iH>i"sons,  oiu^sixth  of  whom  aiv  women,  ajv  omployiHl  hon\  but  rvxMu  is  lott 
for  i^tVuvs  for  tho  Kailiwul  Commissionei-^  on  the  thin!  tUx^r.  The  Unittxi  Stattvj  Pen 
siou  Agvncy.  wheiv  Ux>al  ix^nsionoi^  aiY  v^iid.  is  at  Mo.  olVS  F  8tn.vt. 

T^he  s^vvcious  iwoixhI  (.viirt  of  this  building  has  btvn  ustxl  on  tho  last  thnv  invasions 
for  the  giving  of  the  inaiigunvl  bjill.  which  custom  dtnuxx^  sliall  take  plaw  on  tho  even- 
ing of  the  day  each  new  l^vsident  is  ushervxl  into  otliw.     In  the  early 
Iriilugufill        ilays.  when  the  minuet,  stitl"  bi\x\uk^  and  ixnvdeivil  hair  weiv  still  fash- 
B.ills.  ionable.  these  weiY  aftaii'^  ;vs  eleg"ant  and  eujvnable  a^  they  won^  seUvt 

and  stately:  but  latterly  the  numlH>r  of  othcials  and  their  families 
piv^xnly  ontitU\l  to  atlouil  such  a  somi-othcial  function  has  biwme  so  grx^at,  and  tho 
cnwvd  who  an^  able  to  buy  tickets  is  so  much  givater.  that  no  system  of  n^triotiou  thus 
far  devistnl  has  bivn  siuwssful  in  ktvping  this  IhUI  vlown  to  a  managx^able  size.  It  is 
sj^id  that  IT.tHH^  iXM-svn\s  weiv  crushinl  into  the  iHnirt  of  the  IVnsion  l^thtv  Ruilding  at 
the  inaugural  ball  of  Maavh  4.  ISSo.  ;uul  the  cnwvds  siuet^  have  prvn-enttnl  any  dancing 
or  other  r^^al  enjvwment  of  the  festivities,  whioh  rt^sulteil  only  in  injury  to  health,  costly 

toilets,  atul  the  building. 
Census  Office,  rhe  Census  l^urvau.  chargwl   with  making  the  dtH.\»nnial  ivnsus.  was 

placT,Hl  in  ISS9  in  a  rvnittxl  building,  onvteil  for  its  purpixses,  which 
ixvupies   half   a   s^iixan*   on  B   Street,   between  First   and  Stwud.     It   is   a   low. 
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VIII. 
FROM   THE   MONUMENT   TO   THE   MUSEUMS. 

Tlic  AVasliinj'tou  Moiiiiiuciit. 

The  dignity,  symmetry,  and  towerin/r  heiglit  of  WaBliington'K  character,  as  it  now 
presents  itself  to  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  are  well  exemplified  in  the  majestic 
si  iplicity  of  his  inonunient  in  Waslnngton.  This  pure  and  glittering  siiaft,  asking  no 
aid  from  inscription  or  ornament,  strikes  up  into  heaven  and  leads  the  thought  to  a 
patriotism  as  spotless  and  a  manhood  as  lofty  as  any  American  has  attained  lo.  It  is  the 
glory  and  grandeur  of  this  su])erh  monument  that  it  typifies  and  recalls 
not  Washington  the  man,  hut  Washington  the  character.  It  is  really  a  GranciCUr. 
monument  to  the  American  people  in  the  name  of  their  foremost  repre- 
sentative. It  is  in  itself  a  constantly  beautiful  object,  intensified,  unconsciously  to  the 
beholder,  perhaps,  by  the  symbolism  and  sentiment  it  involves.  With  every  varying 
mood  of  tlic  changing  air  and  sky,  or  time  of  day,  it  assumes  some  new  phase  of 
interest  to  the  eye.  Now  it  is  clear  and  firm  against  the  blue  —  hard,  sharp-edged,  cold, 
near  at  hand  ;  anon  it  withdraws  and  softens  and  seems  to  tremble  in  a  lambent  envelope 
of  azure  ether,  or  to  swim  in  a  golden  mist  as  its  shadow,  like  that  of  a  mighty  dial, 
marks  the  approach  of  sunset  upon  the  greensward  that  rolls  eastward  from  its  base. 
The  most  picturescjue  view  of  it,  doubtless,  is  that  from  the  east,  where  you  may 
"compose"  it  in  the  distance  of  a  picture,  for  which  the  trees  and  shrubbery,  winding 
roads  and  Norman  towers,  of  the  Smithsonian  park  form  the  most  artistic  of  foregrounds. 

This  monument  is  the  realization  of  a  popular  movement  for  a  national  memorial  to 
Washington  which  began  before  bis  death,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  indicate  Lis  own 
preference  for-this  site,  and  was  expressed  in  a  congressional  resolution  in 
1799,  which  contemplated  an  equestrian  statue.    The  death  of  Washington  History. 

revived  the  matter,  and  a  bill  appropriating  $150,000  for  a  mausoleum 
passed  both  houses,  ])ut  was  mislaid  and  not  signed  at  the  close  of  the  session.  The  next 
Congress  was  made  up  of  Washington's  political  oi)poneuls,  and  his  monument  was  no 
more  heard  of  until  an  association  was  formed,  headed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
ex  officio,  which  undertook  to  retrieve  what  it  considered  a  national  disgrace,  and  raised 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose.  This  site  was  obtained,  the  corner-stone  was  laid 
with  impressive  ceremonies  on  the  4th  of  July,  1848,  and  the  work  progressed  until  the 
shaft  had  reached  a  height  of  150  feet,  when  the  funds  gave  out.  The  coming  of  the 
Civil  War  turned  men's  attention ■  elsewhere,  but  interest  was  revived  by  the  wave  of 
patriotism  developed  by  the  Centennial  year,  under  the  influence  of  which  Congress 
agreed  to  finish  the  shaft.  To  Gen.  T.  L.  Casey,  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  was 
intrusted  the  task  of  enlarging  and  strengthening  the  foundations  —  a  most  difficult  piece 
of  engineering  which  he  accomplished  with  consummate  skill.  The  foundations  are 
described  as  constructed  of  a  mass  of  solid  blue  rock,  146  feet  square.  "The  base  of 
shaft  is  55  feet  square,  and  the  lower  walls  are  15  feet  thick.  At  the  five-hundred-feet 
elevation,  where  the  pyramidal  top  begins,  the  walls  are  only  18  inches 
thick  and  about  35  feet  square.  The  inside  of  the  walls,  as  far  as  they  Dimensions. 
were  constructed  before  the  work  was  undertaken  by  the  Government  in 
1878  —  150  feet  from  the  base  — is  of  blue  granite,  not  laid  in  courses.     From  this  point 
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to  within  ;i  short  distance  of  the  boginnini::  of  tl\o  top  or  roof,  tho  inside  of  the  walls  is 
of  regular  oiHirses  of  gnmite,  corresponding  with  the  courses  of  marble  on  the  outside. 
For  the  top  marble  is  entirely  \iseil.  The  marble  blocks  were  cut  or  "dressed"  in  the 
most  can^fiil  manner,  and  laiil  in  coui-ses  of  two  feet  by  experienced  and  skillful  work- 
men. There  is  no  •tilling'  or  backing"  between  the  granite  and  marble  blocks,  but 
they  are  all  closely  joineil.  the  work  being  declared  the  best  piece  of  masonry  in  the 
worKl."  By  a  plumb  line  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  monument  inside,  not  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  ilellection  has  been  noticeil.  .  .  .  The  keystone  that  binds  the  interior 
ribs  of  stone  that  support  the  marble  facing  of  the  pyritmidal  cap  of  the  moniunent. 
weighs  nearly  live  tons.  It  is  4  feet  0  inches  high,  and  3  feet  (^  inches  square  at  the  top. 
.  .  .  On  the  0th  day  of  December,  1884.  the  capstone,  which  completed  the  sh;ift.  was 
set.  The  capstone  is  o  feet  0.^  inches  in  height,  and  its  base  is  somewhat  more  than  three 
feet  square.  At  its  cap.  or  peak,  it  is  five  inches  in  diameter.  On  the  cap  was  placed  a 
tip  or  point  of  aluminum,  a  composition  metal  which  resembles  polished  silver,  and 
which  was  selected  because  of  its  lightness  and  freedom  from  oxidation,  and  because  it 
will  always  remain  bright." 

The  original  design,  prepared  by  Robert  3Iills,  contemplated  a  shaft  tUHl  feet  in 
height,  rising  from  a  colonnaded  circular  memorial  hall,  which  wa-s  to  contain  statues  of 
the  nations  worthies  and  painting-s  of  great  scenes  in  its  history,  "while  the  crypt 
beneath  wo\dd  serve  as  a  burial  place  for  those  whom  tho  people  should  especially 
honor. ■■    This  plan  has  been  detinitely  abandoned. 

A  staircase  of  900  steps  winds  its  way  to  the  top.  arotuui  an  interior  shaft  of  iron 
pillars,  in  which  the  elevator  runs  ;  few  people  walk  up.  but  many  descend  that  way.  in 
order  to  examine  more  carefully  the  inscribed  memorial  blocks  which  are 
Interior.  *ot  into  the  interior  wall  at  various  places.     Within  the  shaft  formed  by 

the  interior  iron  frantework  rims  an  elevator,  making  a  trip  every  half 
hovu-.  and  carrying,  if  need  be.  thirty  persons.  As  this  elevator  and  its  ropes  are  of 
unusual  strength,  and  were  severely  tested  by  use  in  elevating  the  stone  required  for 
the  upper  courses  as  the  structiuv  progressed,  its  safety  need  not  be  suspected.  The 
elevator  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  carries  a  telephone.  Seven  minutes  are  reqtiitvd 
for  the  ascent  of  oOO  feet  ;  and  one  can  see,  as  it  passes,  ail  the  inscriptions  and  carvings 
sulliciently  well  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  most  persons,  as  none  of  those  memi>rials 
have  any  artistic  excellence,  Sevei-al  not  embedded  in  the  walls  are  shown  in  the 
National  Museinn.  An  officer  in  charge  of  the  floor  marshals  visitors  into  the  elevator, 
and  another  cares  for  the  observatory  floor  at  the  top  :  but  no  fees  are  expected.  The 
surivunding  grounds  form  Washington  Park. 

The  view  from  the  eight  small  windows,  which  open  through  the  pymmidon,  or 
sloping  smnmit  of  the  obelisk,  olT  feet  above  the  ground,  includes  a  circle  of  level 
country  having  a  radius  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles,  and  southwest 
ViC"  from  extends  still  farther,  for  in  clear  weather  the  Blue  Kidge  is  well  defined 
the  Top.  in  that  diivction.     The  Potomac  is  in  sight  from  up  near  Chain  Bridge 

down  to  far  below  Alount  Vernon ;  and  the  whole  district  lies  unrolled 
beneath  you  like  a  map.  To  climb  the  Washington  Monument  is,  therefore,  au  excel- 
lent method  of  beginning  an  intelligi^nt  survey  of  the  capital,  and  of  "gt^tting  one"s 
bearings." 

lAX>king  first  towaixi  the  north,  the  most  compact  part  of  the  city  is  surveyed. 
At  the  very  foot  of  the  moniunent  are  the  artificial  Carp  Ponds,  so  called  because, 
years  ago,  the  Fisheries  Commission  propagated  European  carp  for  distribution  there. 
Beyond,  in  the  center-foreground,  are  the  grounds  of  the  Executive  Mansion,  rising 
in  a  gentle  slope  to  the  White  House.  On  its  left  stands  the  State,  War.  and  Navy 
Buildiug:  and  to  the  left  of  that  (and  nearer)  is  the  marble  front  of  the  Corcoran 
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Art  Gallory.  on  ^nvut^vmh  J^tnvt,  ;u\vl  Ivyoud  th:»t  i:>  s^vii  tho  oUl  Ooltv^>n  Houso. 
on  !»  $in\\^5rht  Une  with  tho  N;»y;\1  v^bsorvjUorv.  anijipiouous  in  whito  {vunt  :uul  volUnv 
vlomtNss  ihiw  n\Uo#  ;\w;»y  :»n\id  tho  iii>vn  hills  boyotxil  t.uH>rj»^»tv>\vn,  >\oaivr  tho  wator 
than  svnv  of  tho.^>  is  a  htrsiv  yolUnv  luniso  antong  tho  t»\H\<  —  tho  \';vn  Noss  m;uision.  ono 
of  tho  tirst  iwnly  ivsidon^vs  buiU  in  Wnshinsrton, 

Cvnuvtvtiout  Avonuo  is  tho  stiwt  lotuUnsr  tVm  tho  Whito  Uouso  stiui^srht  northwi^st 
to  tl\o  bovinilary,  whorv^  it  hrx\'»ks  into  tho  fa&hional^lo  sulnirlvxu  ivvrks  o»t  MoriiUnn  Hill. 

;U  tho  loft  of  whioh  aiv  tho  w^hhUhI  vjUt\i  of  Kvvk  (.^\H'k.  noar  whioh 
>orth»wSt>:rn  tho  noMo  Anjilioan  CathtHlral  is  to  aristv  At  tho  rvjiht  of  tho  \Yl\ito 
OutlOOK.  Hoxist*  is  tho  IVasurv.  hoiv  stvn  to  inoKv^o  t\vv>  jrrw'U  ivnrts.     Tho 

linos  of  S<^vont<vnth.  Sixttvnth.  Fiftwnth  stnvts,  and  of  Vovmont 
Avonvio.  load  tho  oyo  aor\v>s  tho  nu^st  sv^lid  and  fashionaMo  northwost  v\nartor  o(  tho 
city  to  tho  nxoiv  thinly  st^ttUnl  hill-vlist riots,  whotv  an^  «.\nispioxions  tho  sqnaiv  towor 
of  tho  !>oldioi~s'  Homo  ^4k_j  nxilos^,  tho  lofty  Imildin^srs  of  Uowanl  I'nivorsity.  and. 
f«rthor  to  tho  risrht  atul  mort^  distant,  tho  halls  of  tho  Catholio  TniYoi^ity. 

Tho  oastorn  oxuKvk  carries  tho  piotniv  arvniml  to  tho  right,  anil  ov^'n-jxot^s  tho  N'lxlloy 
of  tho  Ana».\>stia  Ixivor,  or  oa:!itorn  bmnoh  of  tho  l\^tonxao,    Uor\>  tho  ixnispiouoxis  objivt 

is  tho  <,\)pitv>l  »,l'^  nxilos  distant^,  whi^^  trno  in>»iH>rtions  and  sxiprvnno 
Scene  siyo  can  now  Iv  woU  xindor^Jtixni.     l^vor  its  right  wing  apv^^ar^  tho 

To>»ardtfiC  iVngw^ssioxxal  l.ibi";»ry.  its  gilt  donxo  tbxshing  Iniik  tho  rays  of  tho 
Capitol.  sun.  and  sotting  it  out  sharply  figjvinst  tho  Maryland  hills.     IJotwinnx 

tho  Monxxnxont  and  tho  Capitol  strt^tohos  tho  gnvn  Mall,  with  tho  gxvxiixds 
anil  bxiilding^  of  tho  Agrioultxii-al  IX^ivsrtmont  noarr^st  tho  obsorvor;  thon  tlxo  oastollatoil 
towers  of  tho  Smithsonian,  tho  low  breadth  of  tho  National  Mxxsoxixw,  the  rixl.  shapt^ 
les*  pile  of  the  Army  Mt\lioal  Mxxsexim.  axxd  tho  small  Fisheries  Bxiildiug.  loailing  tho 
t^'o  as  far  as  Sixth  Strwt.  Ivyond  which  arv^  ovvn  ivxrks.  Sonxowhat  to  the  right, 
the  tviir^^  of  tho  ronnsylvania  Hailrvvvd.  oxit  Virginia  Avonxio.  is  si\mx  as  far  as 
iiartield  l\xrk.  \vhou>  it  dis^xpp^'ars  withiix  a  txinnol.  This  leads  the  eye  to  the 
brvvad  currv>nt  of  the  Anaiw^tia,  which  can  bo  ovorKvkeil  as  far  xip  as  the  Xavy 
Yarvl.  and  downwaxxi  v^^***  'l**^"  brivlgt^  to  Anacvv^tia,  to  wherv^  it  joins  tho  Potv»n\ao 
at  Grvvnleafs  Point,  Tho  military  barnxcks  thon.^  can  W  s^vn;  and  this  side  of  it. 
along  tlxo  harbor  br^xxxch  of  the  IVtomac.  arx»  tho  stoamKvxt  wharves. 

Tho  view  soxxthwjxrvl  is  str^xight  down  the  Potomac,  far  beyond  tho  spir\s  of  .Vlox- 
andria,  six  miles  in  an  air  lino,  to  whcn^  it  Ixnxds  oxit  of  view  arv^xxnd  Oeilar  Point.    Loxxg 

Rriilg^\  which  h.a*  Invn  bxxilt  sixty  years  or  xxYon\  is  in  the  iixixxvevliate 
Do>Mi  tnc  forv^gnninvl,  and  the  nxilway*  loadixxg  to  it  caxx  be  trjxctni.     To  the  right. 

riHonuK".  the  eye  swivyxsovor  a  wide  axva  of  tho  rv\l  Virginia  hills,  thickly  cxvwnoil 

dxxring  tho  Civil  War  with  fortitications.  the  sites  of  some  of  which  may 
bo  tiis<woi\\l  by  tho  knowixxg.  aixd  i.wor^  the  disastn^ns  txelds  ixf  Manasj?as  off  to  the 
right  oxx  the  level  blxio  horison. 

The  western  view  ^vntinxies  this  landsoa^v  of  Yirgixxia,  axxd  iixclxides  aboxit  thnv 
nxilos  of  tho  Potomac  alnnt^  Long  Briiige,     Olos»>  btnxoath  tho  eye  arv  the  old  and  s^^t- 

tertnl  hoxxses  of  the  soxxtlxwest  ».\xxartor.  with  the  Vaix  Ness  homesteao. 
I  p  tfic  and  the  hill  crv>wiAt\l  by  the  old  Na\-jxl  Ol>serv;\tory  on  gnnmd  wherv 

Potoniac.  Washington  xxioant  to  plact^  his  ixational  university.    Above  that  the  cxir- 

xvnt  of  the  riwr  is  bn>ken  by  An.ahvstaix,  or  Masons  Island,  optxvsito  tho 
mouth  of  Rock  Crvvk.  Ivvvnxd  which  axv  the  crvnwitHi  hilly  strvcts?  i>f  Gtv>rgx>lv^wn.  and 
the  Ai\\itxlxict  briilge,  leading  to  Kiv^lyn.  oxx  the  soxxthorn  Ivxnk.  Then  iwxxxe  the  high 
l>anks  which  ^xnxtine  and  hide  the  riwr.  and  Ivar  u^xnx  their  cn^st  the  tlashing  Ivxsin  of 
the  distributing  rx^stTvoir.  IVyoxxd  it.  over  tho  city  of  (.nvrgx^town.  art^  the  Ivautifxil 
wvHxiovi  heights  ahoxit  Wixxlley.  where  Prvsddeixi  Clevolaud  hail  his  summer  home,  axxd 
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tlioiiH)Ui(lH  of  filiiirrriin;.^  Hiihiirlxin  Iiouhch  an;  biiililiii;.^.  On  IIk;  Vii';.Hriia  h\(\i:  of  the  ri  vfjr, 
IIk;  Arliri^Moii  muiiHion  ii\i])i'iirH,  H<)iru;w\\iil  ii\.  tli<;  left,,  arirl  t.\ivfi:  rriiU-.s  <li8t.aiil, ;  moro  in 
Iront,  and  ucnnv,  Mu-  Nalif>nal  ('fntricry  i:n]])<>wi-r(;(l  in  InoH  ;  and  hciiinrj  it,,  the  cIijh- 
U-rcd  qiiart(!rH  of  I^'cjit  Meyer.  Tlir;  (liHtaiK;e  in  a  rollin/^,  Hemi-worxJed  country,  thiekly 
Hown  with  farniH,  liarnJfttH,  and  villa/.^e.H,  umon^  wliieh  Faii'H  (JJiiinih  iH  alf>ne  wnHpieuoiiH, 
and  fadin/^  away  to  a  iii^ii  U:v(:\  horizon;  f)iit  when  tlie  air  in  f;lear,  the  eye  can  Hee  anrl 
rejoice  in  th(!  faint  \>\il  diHtinet  oiitlineH  of  thr;  tiin^noiwi-tintfid  Hiiir;  Ilid/L^e,  far  away  in 
tlie  HoiilliweHt. 

SoiiM'  Sf.'u'.iitM'n-   l>4-|)iii*l,in<riitH. 

Tlie,  |)iil)lic  iiihtltutiofiH  aion»r  tlie  south  wide  of 'I'lie  Mill! ,  dealin^Mn  a.  lar^^e  fjart  of 
th(;  Hcientilif;  work  fd'  the  nation,  contain  more  to  inten;Ht  Die  nlvnm^f.r  in  WaHhington 
than  any  other,  exf;ept  the  Capitol  itHelf.  They  inelud<:  the  WaHhington  Monument,  anrl 
there  arc  good  rcuHotiH  foradviHing  tiiat  the  aHccnt  of  thi.s  Hlioiild  he  thf;  vi^ry  flrHt  thing 
done  hy  the  viwitor  ;  the  IJurcau  of  lOngraving  and  Printing,  the  J)«!partment  of  Agri- 
culture, tlie  National  and  Army  Medir;ai  rnuHcumH  in  the  HmitliHonian  grounds,  and  the 
FJHlierieH  (JommiHsion.  It  iwa  long  day'n  tank  to  make  a  Hati8fa<;tory  tour  of  theHcbuild- 
.iigH;  and  the  National  Mii.seum  alone  haH  maUirial  for  almoHt  unlimit/id  Htudy  in 
iriiiriy  pathH  of  knowledge.  Let  us  h(;gin  with  tli(;  I>un;au  of  iOngraving  arifl  I'rinting, 
tlie  narru;  given  to  the  (jlovernment's  fac.tory  for  designing,  ringraving, 
and  printing  its  honris,  c.ertifiejiles,  cli(;cks,  notes,  revr^nur-,  and  [lostage  Bureau  ot' 
HtampH,  and  many  other  oflifiiai  papers,  ft  is  linrhir  fiontrrjl  of  the  Treas-  hngraving' 
iiry  Dejiartmeiit,  and  or;cupies  a  handsome  hrifik  huildingfm  Fourteenth  and  Prifltinff. 
Street,  H.  W.,  within  liv*;  minutes'  walk  of  tlie  Wasiiirigton  Monument. 
It  is  throe  stories  high,  220  fer-t  long  by  V-i~)  feet  wide,  and  was  built  in  1878  at  a  cost 
of  i^;}00,t)00.  Visitors  arc  received  from  10  to  2  o'clock,  and  wait  in  t)ie  reception- 
room  until  an  attendant  (several  women  arc  a.ssigned  to  this  diity)  is  ready  to  conduct  a 
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pcirty  ov«.r  tiio  bidkUag,  wiiioli  i>  dimply  a  cxv^wdeil  factory  of  hiirli-oitiscj  tcvhaioal  work, 
the  prvxiueti.  of  whioli  havo  rvH.vived  tlie  highest  encv>inimns  at  several  worlds  fairs  in 
Exirv>pe  as  well  as  in  Amerioa. 

Just  east  of  this  bureau,  occupying  large  grounds  between  Fourteenth  and  Twelfth 
streets,  S-  AV..  and  rvacheil  fn>m  Pennsylvania  Avenue  by  street  cai^  on  both  thtuse 
streets,  ,aud  frv^m  the  Capitol  by  the  Belt  Line  along  Maryiaud  Avenue  and  B  Street. 
S,  W..  is  the  heaiiquarter?  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  popular  Depart- 
ment grew  out  of  the  special  interest  which  early  patent  commisisioners  t».x»k  in  agri- 
cultural machinery,  improvements,  and  the  collection  and  distribution  of  seeds  —  :i 
fimciion  that  fomievi  a  large  part  of  its  work  until  1S^5.  It  was  gradually  separate*.: 
fiv>m  the  Patent  Office  work,  erecteii  into  a  c<»mmissionership.  and  finally 
Department  iSv?^^  was  given  the  rank  of  an  executive  department,  the  Secretary  o: 
of  Agriculture  being  the  last-addevi  Cabinet  officer.   His  office  is  in  the  brick 

-VgricoltnTw.     building  west  of  the  Smithsonian  greninds,  and  he  has  the  help  of  a:-, 
assistant  secretary,  to  whom  has  been  assigned  the  direction  of  the  grea: 
amount  of  scientific  work  done,  including  the  experiment   stations,  and  the  studies 
of  fibers,  irrigation,  and  the  department  museum. 

The  scv>{.">^  of  the  work  is  now  very  extended,  inelmting  the  study  of  diseases  of 
live  stock,  and  the  contrv>l  of  the  inspection  of  import  and  export  animals,  cattle  trans- 
portation, and  meat ;  a  bureau  of  statistics  of  crops,  live  stock,  etc  .  st  home  and  abr«.x»'t 
scientific  investigations  in  forestry-,  botany,  fruit  culture,  cv.  :  textile  v 

and  diseases  of  trees,  grains,  vegetables,  and  p!:\:.:<  ;  >:v.  lieso:  us  or  ber 

relations  to  agriculture  of  insects,  birvis,  and  w-  eils :  investi*ations  as  to  - 

and  methods  of  irrigation  :  chemical  and  micr^.-. . .iboiatories,  and  a  grvs 

of  experiment  stations,  carrespv>ndents,  and  observers  in  various  parts  of  tti- 
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countries.  The  results  of  all  those  investii^atioiis  aiul  experiments  lire  liberiiliy  pub- 
lished, Hiid  in  spite  of  a  sneer  now  and  then  the  people  are  sutislied  tiial  tlie  if;}, ;{()(), ()()() 
or  so  expended  annually  by  this  deparlnieiit  is  u  wise  and  im)tital)k;  ouUny. 

There  is  a  museum  in  a  separate  building  in  the  rear  of  the  main  one,  exhibiting 
excellent  wax  models  of  fruits,    nuts,  and  natural  foods  of  various  kinds;    and  an 
especially  full  and  interesting  display  of  models  showing  the  damage 
wrought  by  many  kinds  of  insects  injurious  to  trees  and  plants,  also  an     Agricultural 
attractive   and  instructive  exhibit,   comi)rising  a  number  of  groups  of  Muscum. 

mounted  birds,  ground-scjuirrels,  gophers,  and  otlier  mammals,  in  natural 
surroundings,  each  representing  a  chapter  in  the  lile  history  of  the  animal  and  showing 
its  relation  to  agriculture.  These  W(!re  exhibited  at  liie  World's  ('oiiiinbiaii  Exposition, 
at  Chicago,  in  189;},  and  excited  admiration.  Tiie  library  and  herbarium  will  interest 
botanists  The  ordinary  visitor,  however,  will  prefer  to  remain  out  of  doors,  where 
years  ago  care  made  these  grounds  the  best  cidtivated  pait  of  'i'lie  IMall,  and  a  practical 
example  of  ornamental  gardening.  The  extensive  griienhouses  must  also  be  visited  ;  all 
are  open  at  all  reasonable  hours,  and  the  palmhouse  is  a  particularly  delightful  place  in 
a  stormy  winter's  day.  A  tower  in  the  garden,  composed  of  slabs  with  their  foot-thick 
bark  from  one  of  the  giant  trees  (sequoia)  of  California,  should  not  la;  neglected,  for  it 
represents  the  exact  size  of  the  huge  tree,  "General  Noble,"  from  which  tiic  jiieees 
were  cut. 

One  important  branch  of  the  department  —  namely,  the  Weather  Bureau  —  is  domi- 
ciled at  the  corner  of  M  and  Twenty-fourth  streets.     Th(!re  may  be  seen  the  dc^licate 
instruments  by  which    the   changes   of    meteorological   conditions   are 
recorded,  and  the  method  of   forecasting  the  weather  for  the  ensuing  Wcathcr 

forty-eight  hours,  which  is  based  upon  reports  of  local  conditions  tele-  Scrvicc. 

graphed  each  night  and  morning  from  the  observers  in  all  [)arts  of  North 
America,  whereupon  orders  to  display  appropriate  signals  are  telegra[)hed  to  each  office. 

The  system  grew  up  from  the  experiments  of  Gen.  A.  G.  Myer,  Chief  Signal 
Officer,  U.  S.  A.,  who  invented  the  present  system  and  conducted  it  under  the  authority 
of  Congress  (1870)  as  a  part  of  the  signal  service  of  the  army,  (jlenerals 
llazenand  A.  W.  Greely,  of  Arctic  fame,  succeeded  him  and  perfected  Forecasting. 
the  service,  but  in  1891  it  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  placed  in  charge  of  a  civilian  "  chief"  appointed  by  the  President.  In  addition 
to  the  forecasting  of  storms,  etc.,  the  bureau  has  in  hand  the  gauging  and  reporting  of 
rivers;  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  seacoas't  telegraph  lines,  and  the  collection  and 
transmission  of  marine  intelligence  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  and  navigation;  the 
reporting  of  temperature  and  rainfall  conditions  for  the  cotton  interests,  and  a  large 
amount  of  scientific  study  in  respect  to  meteorology. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  and  National  Museum  are  reached  by  crossing  Twelfth 
Street,  S.  W.,  and  entering  the  si)acious  park.  Near  the  gate;  stands  a  lifelike  statue  of 
Joseph  Henry,  the  first  secretary  of  the  Institution.  It  is  of  bronze,  after  a  model  by 
W.  W.  Story,  and  was  erected  by  the  regents  in  1S84. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  was  constituted  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  administer  the 
l)equest  of  his  fortune  made  to  the  United  States  by  James  Smithson,  a  younger  son  of 
the  English  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  a  man  of  science,  who  died 
in  1829.  In  1888  the  legacy  became  available  and  was  brought  over  in  Smithsonian 
gold  sovereigns,  which  were  recoined  into  American  money,  yielding  Institution. 
$508,818. 4G.     The  language  of  this  bequest  was  : 

I  iK-qucatli  tli«  wliolo  of  my  property  to  tlie  United  States  of  Aiiierioa  tu  foun<l  tit  Wasliint^ton, 
under  tlie  name  of  tlio  Smitlisonian  Institution,  an  establishment  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men. 


v:o 
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The  aiwptauvv  of  this  trust  is  the  only  action  of  tho  kind  over  taken  by  tho  nation, 
and  the  Institution  stands  in  a  jHvuUar  n^lation  to  the  Government,  It  isciMujxvkHiof 
the  Pn'^sident  of  the  Tnittxi  States  and  the  menilx^n?  of  his  Cabinet,  <-j-  t>Ji<'io.  a  ohaucvUor. 
who  is  eltvtt\l.  auvi  a  s^vrt^tary.  who  is  the  active  adniiuistnuor  of  its  alTairs,  The  busi- 
ness of  the  institution  is  manajixHl  by  a  Kwrvl  of  regt^nts,  ivinvK^tHl  of  the  Vi^\^Pr\sident 
and  the  Chief  .Uistiivof  the  Unitinl  States,  three  Senators,  thnv  members  of  the  House 
of  Hepres^nitatives,  and  six  other  emiv\ent  p<^rsons  wominattxl  by  a  joint  res^^hition  of  the 
Siniatc  anii  the  House  of  Hepn^s^nitatives,  The  immevliate  and  v>rimary  objtvt  of  the 
bvVHrvi.  as  above  cvnistituteii.  is  to  administer  the  fund,  which  has  now  inc.reas«,Hi  to  alxnit 
4!l,tXH>,iHH>.  and  in  doinir  so  it  prv>n\otes-  the  object  of  its  founder  thus : 

vO  In  the  incr^^ase  of  knowlcili^^  by  original  investigation  and  study,  either  in  science 
or  literature,  v^^  In  the  diffusion  of  this  knowUxige  by  publii.'tition  everywhere,  and 
esixvially  by  prv^motiug  an  interx^hange  of  thought  among  th^^se  prvtmi- 
Plan  and  nent  in  learning  among-all  nations,  thrvnigh  its  ivrrestx^udeuts.    Thest> 

Scope.  embr^KX^  institutions  or  svXMcties  cvmspicuous  in  art,  scieuix\  or  literatim^ 

thrv^ughout  the  world.  Its  publications  are  in  thnx^  princiival  issues, 
namely  :  The  ••Contributions  to  Knowlevig^s"  the  ••  Mis^x^lhuuxnis  tA>llections,"aud  the 
••Annual  Re^x^rt,"  NumerxMis  wv>rks  are  piiblisheil  annually  by  it,  under  one  of  these 
forms,  and  distributtxl  to  its  prnci^val  c«,>rresvx>ndents. 

Then^  was  early  Vgun  a  sv^stem  of  international  exchanges  of  cvirrespondenoe  and 
publii^jtions,  which  forms  a  sv^rt  of  clearing-house  for  the  soientitic  wv^rld  in  its  dealings 
with  Americans;  anvl  thert*  is  no  civiliyAxi  cxnintry  or  ixx^ple  on  the  globe  where  the 
Institution  is  not  rx^pn^s^mtovi  by  its  ix^rres^xnidents,  who  now  munlx-r  alx'>ut  54,lXX\ 
The  immixiiate  Ixniefit  to  the  Institution  itself  has  Ixxni  in  enabling  it  to  build  up  a  great 
s^nentitic  Ubriiry  of  over  ;W.iXV.>  titles  and  mainly  de^xxsitevl  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Smithsv^nian  Building,  of  Seneca  brv^wnstv^ine,  was  planntxi  by  James  Renvrick. 
the  ,«».tv'hiteot  whose  Ix^st  known  work,  perhaps,  is  St,  Patrick's  Catheilral  in  Xew  York, 
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Tt  wiiH  o()mi)lct(;(l  in  1855.  "  Fc^iiliintH  Hclctctcd  from  tlu;  (JoMiic  urid  lloniancsfiiK!  stylcH 
lire  combined  in  its  iiicriitcctiii'c,  bill,  i1,H  cxU^'ior,  owin;^-  (•liiclly  to  llic  in'(';;iiljir  KJiy  line, 
is  very  |)icUircs(|iic  and  |il(jisiiii;-.",YI''or  Hif  piiiposfH  of  cxiiibilion  of  H]H-CAnuuH  iiiid 
liilionitory  work,  liovv(!Vcr,  liic  l)uildin^- is  biully  li;.;ii(,(!d,  vviistcriil  of  Hpncc,  find  olhci- 
wis(!  iinsuil!il)l(!.  Tlio  eastern  wing  was  for  many  years  tlie  liome  of  I'rof.  .losepli  Henry, 
tlie  first  secretary,  but  is  now  devoted  to  the  oflices  of  adminislralion.    .^- 

Th(!  Smitiisoniari  Inslitiition  has  under  ils  charge,  but  not  at  tlie  expense  of  its  own 
funds,  certain  bureaus  whicii  an;  siistaiiKjd    by  annual  a|)i)i'o|iriations.     These  are:  'I'lii; 
United  States  National  Museum,  tlie  I»ureati  of  Internalioiiiil  lOxehaiiges. 
IIk^  Bureau  of  Ktlinoif)gy,  tlu;  National  Zoological  Park,    and   tlur  Astro-      Smithsonian 
jiliysieal  Observatory.     Of  tiie  National  Museum  and  the  Zoological  I'arU  BurcaUS. 

mor((  e.\tend('d  notice  will  be  found  elsewiiere.  Tlu;  Bureau  of  Kthnology 
is  a  brancli  of  thc^  work  which  studies  tlii;  (^tlmoiogy,  history,  languages,  and  customs  of 
the  American  Indians,  ami  publishes  the  results  in  annual  reports  and  occasional  bulle- 
tins. It  has  been  the  means  of  collecting  avast  amount  of  important  and  interesling 
material  illustrative^  of  the  primitive  natives  of  this  continent;  and  all  this  isde|tosited  in 
tiie  National  Museum.     The  ollicc^s  of  this  l)ureau  are  at  ViiiO  F  Street. 


NATIONAL  MUSEUM.       B  Street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Stroots. 


In  no  single  respecl,  perliajw,  lias  the  progn-ss  of  the  American  capital  l)een  more 
striking  than  in  the  history  of   the  National  Museum.     Originating  in  a  quantity  of 
"curiosities"    wliic^h   had   been  given  to  the   United  States  by  fonngn 
powers,  or  sent  home;  by  consuls  and  naval  officers,  old  visitors  to  VVasli-  National 

ington  rem<!mber  it  as  a  heterogeneous  cabinet  in  tlie  Patent  Office.     In  IMuscum. 

181(5  a  step  was  taken  toward  something  coherent  and  creditable,  by  an 
act  of  Congress  establishing  a  National  Museum,  following  the  jirecedent  of  a  dozen  or 
moic  other  nations  ;  but  this  intention  took  effect  very  slowly,  though  various  explor- 
ing expeditions  and  embassic'S  largely  increased  Uk;  bulk  of  the  collections,  which,  by 
and  by,  were  trundled  over  to  the  Smithsonian  building. 
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The  main  eutrauce  is  in  the  nortli  front,  and  is  surmounted  by  "an  allegorical 
group  of  statuary,  by  C.  Buberl  of  New  York,  representing  C.'olumbia  as  the  Patron  of 
Science  and  Industry."  Entering,  you  lind  yourself  at  once  in  tlie  North  Hall,  with 
the  statuary,  plants,  and  .fountain  of  the  rotunda  making  a  pleasing  picture  in  the  dis- 
tance. This  hall  is  crowded  with  cases  containing  personal  relics  of  great  men,  and 
other  historical  objects. 

The  "relics"  include  a  large  quantity  of  furniture,  apparel,  instruments,  table- 
ware,  documents,   etc.,  which  belonged  to   Washington;    many  of  them  were  taken 

from  Arlington,  while  many  others  were  purchased,  in  1878,  from  the 
Personal  heirs  of  his  favcn-ite  (adopted)  daughter,  Nellie  Custis,  who  became  Mrs. 

Relics.  Lewis  and  livt'd  until  18;53.     Articles  that  once  belonged  to  Jefferson, 

Jackson,  Franklin  (especially  his  own  hand  printing  press),  and  several 
other  statesmen  or  commanders  of  note  ;  presents,  medals,  etc.,  given  to  naval  officers, 
euvoj-s,  and  other  representatives  of  the  Government,  by  foreign  rulers,  are  shown  in 
great  numbers  ;  but  all  are  well  labeled  and  need  here  neither  cataloging  nor  descrip- 
tion. A  most  brilliant  and  valuable  cabinet  is  the  collection  of  swords,  presents,  and 
testimonials  of  various  kinds  given  to  General  Grant  during  the  war  and  in  the  course 
of  his  trip  around  the  world.  A  large  display  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  illustrating  its 
manufacture  and  characteristics,  in  China,  Jajian,  France  (Sevres),  England,  North 
America,  and  elsewhere  occupies  manj^  cases  ;  also  a  valuable  series  of  lacquers. 

At  the  right  of  this  hall  is  the  Lecture-roam,  beyond  which,  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  building,  are  the  offices  of  the  Director,  of  the  Museum,  and  the  Library'. 

The  lecture-room  is  surrounded  by  models  representing  the  home  life  of 
Lectures.  the  American  Indians,  and  upon  its  walls  are  hung  the  Catlin  Gallery  of 

Indian  paintings,  made  by  George  Catlin  on  the  Upper  ]Missouri  plains 
between  1832  and  1840.     It  is  devoted  to  scientific  conferences. 

On  the  left  of  the  entrance  hall  is  a  room  devoted  to  the  various  implements  used  in 
the  fisheries,  and  beyond  that  an  apartment  where  a  great  number  and  variety  of 
models  of  boats  aud  vessels,  especiallj'  those  used  in  the  fisheries  of  all  pai-ts  of  the 
world,  may  be  examined.     These  were  largely  collected  during  the  tenth  census. 

Passing  on  into  the  Kotunda,  the  plaster  model  of  Crawford's  "  Liberty,"  surmount- 
ing the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  towers  above   the  -fountain-basin,  aud  is  surrounded  by 

several  other  models  of  statues,  the  bronze  or  marble  copies  of  which 
Rotunda.  ornament  the  parks  and  buildings  of  New  York,  Boston,  etc.     All  these 

are  fully  labeled.  The  two  great  Haviland  memorial  vases  here,  whose 
value  is  estimated  at  $1(5,000,  were  presented  by  the  great  potterj'  firm  of  Haviland,  in 
Limoges,  France,  and  are  the  work  of  the  artists  Bracquemond  aud  Delaplauche.  One 
is  entitled  "  1776,"  and  the  other  "  1876,"  and  they  are  designed  to  be  illustrative  of  the 
struggles  through  which  this.Republic  has  passed  into  prosperity. 

Beyond  the  rotunda  are  halls  devoted  to  mammals,  mounted  b}'  scientific  taxider- 
mists in  a  remarkably  lifelike  manner;  to  skeletons  of  existing  and  extinct  animals; 
and  to  geological  specimens,  minerals,  ores,  the  building  stones  of  the  Union,  and  repre- 
sentative fossils  —  a  department  m  which  the  museum  is  extremely  rich,  as  it  is  the 
depository  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

In  the  middle  halls  of  the  building  are  an  extraordinary  number  of  articles  —  with 
thousands  more  hidden  away  in  storerooms  for  lack  of  space  to  exhibit  them  —  of  the 

industrial  arts  of  the  world,  and  the  life  of  its  inhabitants  in  every 
Costumes.         climate,  state  of  civilization,  and  condition  of  advancement.     One  hall  is 

devoted  wholly,  for  example,  to  costumes  and  textile  fabrics  of  every 
sort.  Thv  lay  tigures  wearing  Hindoo,  Persian,  Japanese.  American  Indian,  and  other 
costumes,  were  largely  made  for  exhibition  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago. 
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Where  actual  costumes  arc  not  available,  figurines  wearing  a  miniatun;  of  tin;  native 
dress,  casts  of  statuettes,  and  pictures  are  used  to  increase  the  range  of  illustration.  Tiie 
examples  of  the  home  life  and  arts  of  the  Eskimo,  among  American  savages,  and  of  the 
Japanese,  among  foreign  peoples,  are  particularly  numerous  and  complete.  Particular 
attention  is  called  here  to  the  series  of  fabrics,  especially  baskets,  made  from  rushes, 
grass,  split  roots,  and  the  like,  which  is  exceedingly  instructive  and  beautiful.  In 
another  hall  the  arts,  architecture,  machinery,  weapons,  navigation,  agricultural  inipjc- 
ments,  tools,  musical  instruments,  etc. ,  of  the  world  are  illustrated.  Pottery  forms  a 
large  and  richly  furnished  department,  ranging  from  rud(!  wares  taken 
from  prehistoric  graves  to  the  finest  product  of  Japan,  C'liina,  India,  Pottery. 

England,  and  France.  No  other  museum  in  the  world  has  so  large  and 
complete  a  series  illustrating  the  native  American  pottery,  and  tho.se  interested  in  the 
ceramic  arts  will  pause  a  long  time  over  the  work  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the  South- 
west. It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  mention  in  detail  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  ohjecits 
of  artistic,  historic,  and  scientific  value  in  this  overflowing  museum  ;  andcciually  useless 
to  attempt  to  guide  the  visitor  to  their  place,  since  the  cases  are  contiinially  l)eing 
moved  about  to  make  room  for  important  accessions. 

A  considerable   portion  of  the  collections,   indeed,  remain  in  the  old  Smithsonian 
building,  and  should  not  be   neglected;  they   are  open   to   the  public  from  9   to  4.30 
o'clock.     The  halls  on  the  ground  floor  there  contain  a  splendid  series  of 
birds,  the  ornithological  collections  here  being  among  the  most  extended  Old 

and  useful  in  the  world.     At  the  west  end  is  an  extensive  and  attractive  Building. 

display  (highlj^  instructive  to  artists  as  well  as  naturalists)  of  the  inverte- 
brate marine  life  of  both  the  fresh  waters  and  of  the  seas  adjacent  to  the;  United  States  — 
sponges,  corals,  starfishes,  and  other   echinoderms,  mollusks  in  wide  and  beautiful 
variety,  crabs  and  their  kin,  and  many  other  preservable  representatives  of  the  humbler 
inhabitants  of  the  rivers  and  ocean. 

The  upper  floor  is  a  single  lofty  hall  filled  to  overflowing  with  collections  in  anthro- 
pology, the  handiwork  of  primitive  and  savage  races  of  mankind,  illustrating  the  develop- 
ment, art,  and  social  economy  of  uncivilized  mankind,  especially  during  the  prehistoric 
stone  age.  The  models  and  paintings  of  Arizona  cliff-dwellings  ought  especially  to  be 
noticed.  In  the  vestibule  below  are  full-sized  plaster  models  of  the  great  circular  calen- 
dar-stone of  the  Mexicans,  etc. 

The  Army  Medical  Museum  occupies  the  handsome  brick  building  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  Smithsonian  grounds,  next  to  Seventh  Street.  This  institution  grew  up 
after  the  war,  out  of  the  work  of  the  Surgeon- General's  office,  and  con- 
tains a  great  museum  illustrating  not  only  all  the  means  and  methods  of  Army 
military  surgery,  but  all  the  diseases  and  casualties  of  war,  making  a  IMedical 
grewsome  array  of  preserved  flesh  and  bones,  affected  by  wounds  or  IMuseum. 
disease ;  or  wax  or  plaster  models  of  the  effects  of  wounds  or  disease, 
which  the  average  visitor  could  contemplate  only  with  horror  and  dismay. 
This  museum,  nevertheless,  is  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value  to  the  medical 
and  surgical  profession,  and  comprises  some  25,000  specimens.  In  the  anatomical 
section  there  is  a  very  large  colle(!tion  of  human  crania,  and  about  1,500  skeletons 
of  American  mammals.  In  the  miscellaneous  sections  are  the  latest  appliances 
for  the  treatment  of  diseases,  all  sorts  of  surgical  instruments,  and  models  of  ambu- 
lances, hospitals,  etc.  The  library  is  the  most  complete  collection  of  medical  and 
surgical  literature  in  the  world,  surpassing  that  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  statue  of  Dr.  Samuel  I).  Gross,  in  front  of  this  museum,  appro-  StatUCS. 

priately  commemorates  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  surgeons  (born 
1805,  died  1884),  and  an  author  and  teacher  of  renown.    It  was  erected  from  professional 
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subscriptions,  ami  prosoutcil  to  the  Government  in  1897.  It  is  of  bronze,  modeled 
by  Calder. 

A  beiuitii'ul  monument  to  Daguerrc.  tb(>  originator  of  plii^tograiiliy,  stands  near  by 
this.     It  was  designed  by  Hartley  of  New  York. 

Tlu'  United  States  Fish  Commission  is  the  last  place  to  be  visited  on  this  side  of  The 
IVlall.  It  occupies  the  old  ante-bellum  arsenal  on  Sixth  Street,  from  which  that  part  of 
the  |)ark  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets  derives  its  name.  Armory 
Fish  Stpiare.     Ib're,   on   the  basement  floor,    can   be   seen    vario\is     acpiaria 

Commission,  tilled  with  growing  plants  and  inhabited  by  fishes,  raic  ai\d  coinmon,  and 
by  iiuaint  and  pretty  swinuning  and  creeping  things  tliat  dweli  in  the 
rivi'rs  aixl  sea.  The  apparatus  involved  in  various  forms  of  fish-hatching  can  be  exam- 
ined, and  perhaps  the  ])nieess  may  be  watched  in  a  series  of  tanks  which  is  often  so  em- 
])loye(l.  If  it  slionld  liai>pen  tliat  one  of  llic  r:iil\\ny  ears,  in  which  young  tish  are  carried 
about  the  country  for  planting  in  iidand  waters,  is  standing  in  the  yard,  it  would  be 
w'orth  the  trouble  to  look  at  its  arrangements.  The  upper  floor  of  this  building  is  de- 
voted to  the  offices  of  the  Fish  Commissioner  and  his  assistants. 
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The  Arl  (iiillcrics  of  llnr  city,  properly  spcjikin/^-,  niv.  two  in  iiiiml»cr  ;  but  llioHc 
iiilcrcsicd  ill  Nliiliiiiry.  pictures,  mid  rcriimics  will  find  n  ^vmi  (pmiility  of  all  tlu'we  dis- 
pliiyed  ;il  the  ( 'iijMldl,  in  viiiimis  dep;iil  iiieiit  ImildinnH,  on  the  wmIIh  of  llie  ni'vv  l>il»niry 
of  (-'oii^ress,  iiiiil  lit,  tiie  N;ilioniil  Miiseiiiii.  Of  lirst  iniporlunce  is  the  (Jorconin  col- 
lection: 

'V\\c  C'orconui   Art,  (ialleiy  IniH  no  connection    with   tlic'  (Joverninent,  ultliou^li  itH 
tnislccH  nrc  }j;\vv]\  a  jilaee  in   the  (/"on^rcHHioiial  Directory.      It  \h  wholly  the  rcHiilt  of  tlic 
philanthropy  of  ii  wealthy  citiziMi,  William   Wilson  (Corcoran,  wiio  died 
in  IW'.i:!,      "  He  early  decided,"  it  has  been  wcdl  said,  "  tliat  at  least  one-  W.  W. 

linUdt  ills  money  acciininlations  should   he  luild  for  iJie  welfare  ol'  men,  COfCOran. 

iinil   he   ke|il    liis  self  imposed   ol)li;;ation   so   liberally  thai,  his  chariticiS, 
private  and  put  )lic,  exceed  liie  anion  lit  of  .ij;"),  000. 000,  ami  liiat  '  lie  left  noaspecrt  of  human 

lib;  iniU)Uclicd  by  his  l)Cii- 
(diconcc' "  The  (!orcoraii 
Oallory  was  opened  in  IHfiJ), 
in  the  nobi(!  building  oppo- 
sit(!  tli(!  War  Department. 
'I'liis  lias  now  been  su])er- 
seded  by  the  splendid  gal- 
lery on  S(!ventecntli  Street, 
at  New  York  Avenue,  fac- 
ing the  Kxee,utiv(!  grounds. 
TIk'  ( 'o  ICO  ran  donations, 
including  the  old  lot  and 
building,  have  been  ^l.flOO.- 
OOO  ;  and  about  $:',:>(),{)()() 
has  been  paid  by  the 
lruste(!H  for  paintings,  be- 
sides what  has  been  given. 
A  larg(!  luimbcrof  casts  of 
'  classic  statues,  famous  bas- 
icrnd's,  and  smaller  carvings 
in  this  gallery,  are  not  only  beautiful  in  thcrnHclvos,  but  of  great  value  to  students. 

'I'liis  building  has  a,  length  of  205  feet  in  Seventeenth  Street,  140  feet  in  Nev?  York 
Avenue,  and  l;30  b'ct,  in  10  Street.  Tn  arcliitecture  it  is  Neo-Gr(;ek,  after  the  plans  of 
lOrnest,  Klagg  of  New  York,  and  the  external  walls,  above  the;  granite; 
l)asement,  are  of  (tcorgia  marble,  white,  pure,  and  brilliant.  There  are  Description 
no  windows  on  tluf  second  or  galhu'y  lloor  of  the  fa(;ad(;,  all  the  li.ght  for  of  Building. 
the  exiiibilion  of  the  pictures  coming  fnnn  the  skylight  in  tlx;  roof.  The 
only  ornaments  of  this  front  are  about  the  doorway,  which  is  elaborately  carved,  and 
under  the  eaves  of  llu;  roof,  where  the  names  of  I, Ik;  world's  famous  artists  are  ins(;ribed 
in  s(;verely  siniph;  letb'rs.  Entering  the  front  door,  tlu;  visitor  is  confronted  by  a  grand 
staircase,  on  the  fartlierside  (d'  the  great  Statuary  Hall,  170  feet  long,  which  occupieB  the 
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/',i(iiiii(l  diMii'.     'riiiii  in  UK  li/,';lil,c(l  by  open 
ii);';ii  llii<)ii;.';li  llic  ^'iilli'iy  llooi'  llml,  I'm'  llic 

I  sliihirioii  of  ciihIh  ill  (Iclicnic  lii'lilH,  il,  ciui 
iiul  hr  i;iii'|m;iH('(l  in  iiiiy  oilier  [•iiilcry  "('  llic 
wcpiji!  'I'lir  [(■(■(iinl  or  Miillciy  IImdj-,  vvlicrc 
llic  |iriiici|iiil  |iicl  iii'c;i  nil'  liiiii/',  miller  Die 
creiil    I'Jiiiii   riiiir,     ii;    iiii|)|iiprleil    liy     Doiic 

II  ill  1 11 1  III:  of  iiiiliiiiui  liliieitloiie,  iiImivc  wliicli 
llic    Ionic    ciiliiiiiiiH    Hii|i|iiii'liii^';    llic    nxil 
<)ii    IITr.    lliMij-  life  iiImii  I'oiir  /'iiljciy  umphk;, 
i;i\ly  line  Iccl  hy  tvvi'iily  ei;';lil,  :iiii!  iiiinier 

nil:;  lliniill  riMiiii:.  I'lir  the  e  \  li  i  I  il  I  luii  iil' 
Wilier  ciiliilii  iinil  nlijccl:,  nl  nil  .  <  »n  I  lie 
New  ^'l'll•,  Avelilic  iiiile  iii  II  Heniicircii 
l:ii'  Iccl  lire  li.'ill,  willi  :i  iiliiHnrin  iinil  ri:  in," 
lliHir  III  lliciiiilc  wnll;:,  winch,  willi  ii  J'iiimI 
iiKy  li,",lil .  niakc  lliiii  iniuii  ;iii  e\ce||eiil  mie 
I'lir  |iriviilc  exliiliiliiiliii.  Alliielicil  III  llic 
."iillcly  in  nil  iirl.  ncliiiol,  lIMilli'  Iwn  well 
li,",lilcil  I'lHiiiiM  rriinlini';  In  llic  imrlli, 
wil  II  ;iccii|Minui|:il  iiPliii    fur   ii    liir"e    nillillicr 

III  |in|p||:i         II      i;i     llic      inlcniiiill      In     I'lve 

licic    iinnuiil    ml    e\liiliil  imii:  nl    llic   wmk 
III'     Incnl     illlil     nllier     Alllcl'icilll     Mi'liMlll    llllil    ::l  III  Icii  I :.. 

Aninii'p    llic    nliler  mill    ninre    |>rniiiinciil     |imnliii.".;:    in    llic    ( 'nrcnrmi    enllccli ire 

Ihc    Inllnwili;'       ■■'I'lic  'I'nrniliin"   liy   'I'l ::    Cnle,    "'I'lie     Wlllcri  li;'    rilicc  ■'     liy      Ailn||,lie 

Schreyer,  "  Neil  jiiiii  <  >ihili;:i|uc  "  liy  (Jiinlnii  ( 'iisiniir  S.'iiiil  ricrrc.  ••Kil;'e 
railltiflK'S.         I'l     llic    li'nic.l  ■■    l.y    Anlier     limwii     Diirmiil.     "'riic    \'e;il;il    'rnccin"   hy 

llcclnr  |,c  llniix.  ■  IMeieyfi  Dicmn"  l>y  Diinicl  1 1  niilinylnii,  "Niiiviiiii 
h'lillii"  by  l''i'c(lei'i('k  Milwin  ('liiireh,  ■■(';e;iiir  heiid"  by  .Iciiii  I, inn  Oiiriine,  "  ( »n 
llic    ('(mihI,    nl'    New    I'llif'iiiiKl  "    by     W'llbmn    'V.     {{/icIiiirilH,     "'riic     llcl|pin!',     Ilmiil"    by 

liliiiiie    ifc r.      ■'riic    Dciilli    (if    Mn;ieii   ■    by     Alesmiilcr    Cnbiincl.     ■  ■  ('liminl  lc  ( 'nnliiy 

in  I'riwim  ■  by  ( 'limlcii  LuniH  Ml'iilcr,  " 'I'lie  ririiiini;  lic,";iincnl  "  by  h'.ilw  iiiil  helnillc, 
"  \\  nnil  ( billici'crH "  by  .loin  HiijiliMlc  ('mnillc  ('nml.  " 'The  l''iiicnler  nl  llninc"  by 
l.iiilwii',  KiiMiiM,  '•  Vir;'.!"  "'I'l  Cliilil"  by  Miirilln.  •  ('hiisl  I'.niinil  "  by  Vmi  \)\iU, 
"  I  jmiiiiienjic  "  by  (jcnij'c  Iiiiiecn,  "'I'lie  Selii;;iii  "  by  .Icnii  (Jcnr/'c  V'ibcil.  "'I'lie 
I'lpnil  nl'  llic  (lienl  Oiik  "  by  .liilcH  l)u|iri',  "A  llninlcl  nl'  llic  Seine  neiir  X'criinn  "  by 
( 'limlc'i  |i'rnncni;i  I  )iiiihi;p|iy,  "  Liinilninjic.  willi  ('nllle."  by  I'linilc  \'nn  Mnrckc, 
".Iniin  III  Are  in  Inrmiey"  by  .lenii  .liici|iicH  llcimer,  "'I'lic  Itniiks  nl  Hie  A(lif;c" 
by  Mmliii  linn,  " 'I'w  iliviil  "  liy  'riininnM  AlcMUiiicr  I  liirriHnn,  "The  Wcililin;;- 
KcHliviil"  by  Imd'ciic  Lmii;:  (bibricl  Itmbey,  "'["be  .\ iipfimcliinip;  Slnnn  "  by  Niii'ciHse 
Vii7';ile  I  bn/,  lie  In  rciin,  "  Mnnniiv.lil  in  llnllniul"  by  .Icnii  ( 'limlcN  ( 'n/in,  "  A  |i|irniicli 
ill/',  Nic.lil"  by  IMiix  W'ey,  "  iMiiiiiict.  in  Ihe  Wnmbr'  by  (icnif'.c  Illness.  "I'll  l!in\n 
.  nrn  '  by  ;\iiiic  Nielinlnii  Mninl.  Sniiic  nnlewnrlliy  Inic  nilililiniis  ni'c:  "The  I, mill 
iienpc  nl  lli;ilip|lcnl  I '.Inilciisbiirf, "  (in  ISM7),  Ihe  "h'iriil  Iknihvny  in  New  N  ink  '  by 
||',.  L  Henry,  nml  ('linilc:i  (hiliier/,'  (riuis.  IHlll)  ^^reiil.  ciiiiviis  nl'  Ihe  "  Kerin;^'  Sen. 
Aibiliiilinn  ( 'mill,  "  wliieli  is  Mceniii|>iiiii('t|  by  nil  ('.vpliiiinlioii  nml  key  In  Ihe  pnrlrnilN. 
Uerciitiy  miIiUmI  iiic  ;  ,1,  ().  IIiowii'h  liirgc  luid  ^reiilly  iiiliiiircd  ciuiviis  "  TIk^  ijOii^HlKirc- 
iiiiin'H  Noon  Ilour."  which  Iiiih  \\\v  "  llniinniblc  IMciilion"  of  Ihe  rnris  Sulaii :  " 'riic 
Kniid  lo  ( 'niiciiriiciui  "  liy  \V.  li.  I'ickiiell,  "  lOvcntidc  "  by  ifnbcil  ('.  Minnr,  n  Imiiisciipc 
by  II.  VV.  Uaiigt'i',  iiiid  " 'I'lic  Adoiidioii  ol   llic  SiicplicrdH  "  by  Mi'iigo. 
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One  r(»((fn  in  dcvotcfl  to 
|i'iili(iitH,  in  wliicli  in  jtmin 
iiKiitly  liiin^  II  |)(M'l,nul,  of 
\lr  (!orcMnin,  hy  l'',llifill. 
AihiiikI  liiiil  lite  ;';roil|iir| 
:i  I'K'iil  riuiii 

I..  I   Ml    ihr        Forlrails. 

I'r  <■,",) den Ui 

■  •I  til*;  I'ditcfl  KlalcH  iukI 
In.Kiy  CltrilOIIM  AiMci'icHnM, 
riKikiiijr  Ui«^  collcclioii  not 
"hly  iiilci'cuUn/^f  liif.lori 
'  illy,    1)1)1,  iHirUciiJiiily  viil 

ii:ilil(!      (IH     illllMlnilid)^      \Sw 

\  I  y  !'■?'■    "f    mo  I,  I,    oC    I  lie 
<:irli(r     A  rdciiciiri     ))Oilriiil, 

|':iilll.crn. 

Of  III*'  triiiililcH,  lliriiiri 
I'-ivvci'm'  "  Oi'cck  Hliivf;  "  IH 
P'  rliii|»K   the 

"'"■■I.  ''I''  .Garbles. 

Iu;il.(|.       'I'r. 

Vmi'i  ii/,o  V'Iiih' wfiU'd  \\\t, 
iirr  i,\  llir',  "  \t\\.A  DiiyH  of 
■.;ipr>lf!<Mi  "  in  given  Hpeclttl 
prorriiiir'fifr'  hy  it!;  friit.ml 
!■'»  ilioii  ill  llic  ii|.p<  I  liiili. 
The  (■xqiliHite  litlje  vXwSMi: 
<<\  \\\i:  WcepirifA  r;|iil(|,  <!H- 
l.iUcd       "The       Koie.ei) 


I'myer,"    hy    niiprrmcio,  iilwayH  hrin^H  a  Hrnile  l,o  Ihe  fiu-e  of  viHil.orM, 

The  lijuye  liroiizeH  an;  eHiieitially  iioUhle,  iih  Uie  lar^^eHf. ';ol)e<;l,i(»n  exfiint  ol    itn   (inc 
iiiiirriiil  /i^iireH  and  r»Uier  workH  of  MiIm  talented   FreneJi  modeler;    l.liey 
iiiiinliM    ahoiil,  100,      The  Hrnall   fn(;del  of   the  wtatiK;  to   Frederiek   the     Krotl/CS  and 
(in-ill,  iiikI   the  niimiiroiiH  (;l(!etrotypi(!  niprodiietionH  of  luiique  rni^tallie,  Kcplicas. 

<)l)jeet.,  u\  ;iit   |)ie,m;rved   in    Kiiroi«;an  rnuHenrnH,   are  other  thin^H  that 
the  intr;lli;^ent  vi,4itor  will  dwell  upon  firrionj.^  tlx-  weidth  of   heiiiitiful    thinj^M  j»re-',enl.er| 
to  hin  view  in  thiH  art  niuw;um. 

TIk'  Tayloir  (>)||er;tiori  Ih  a  he(jiie,".t  from  the  family  of  Benjamin  Ogle  'J'ayloe,  wliow; 
riehly  fiirniKhrrd  home  in  Htill  Ktanding  on  l>afayette  Hqiiare,     It  e,on,Hi«tK  of  Komr;  two 
hundred  or  morr;  ribjeetH  r>f  art,  ornament,  and  eiirioKH  inlerewt,  inrili/d 
iiig  martde.H  hy  I'owerH,  Thorwald.Hen,  (irefinrmgh,  and  ('anova;  pf;rtraitH  layloc 

hy  Oilhert  Htnart,  Huntington,  and  forr;ign  artintM,  and  many  oth<;r  paint  (.ollccllon. 

ingH;  a  large  niimher  of  hrrnize  r>hjei;tH  and  \mcA'M  of  I'urnitunr,  ine-liiding 
Wa«hington'M  card  table  and  other  pieecM  that  bel<rt)ged  U>  (irriinirnl  men,  anil  a  large 
Herie.H  of  porcelain,  glann,  ivory,  and  other  ob)r;(;tH,  which  are  both  hi,Ktorically  and  artln- 
tieally  intereHting,    A  Hpecial  catalogue  for  thiH  eollerition  Ih  «old  at ;» f^jntK. 

The  W^iggaman  Oallery  ought  Murely  U)  be  examinerl  by  all  cuiti       Waggaman 
vatcfl  travelf;rH,     It  in  at  No,  i{!J(jO  O  Htreet,  Oeorgetown,  ami  h  '•fiHWy  Callcry. 

rejw;hed    by  f;ither   the    F   Htreet   or   l'r;nnMylvania   Aviinne.  f,tre,e      arH, 
Tbl«   gallery  in  tljc  private  w;«juiKition  of   Mr,    E.    Waggamari,    and   (M^ntainH  a  large 


IH^i 
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hiuiihcr  III'  lliiti  |iiiiiiliii^;H,  lliii  h|i(ti^iiill,v  lii'lii;^  l>Mlili  wiilci  rulitrri,  wIiim'x  the  lltilliiiul 
inli  hlylc  iinil  clidirii  nl'  hiiIiJim'Ih  iu'c  wt'll  i"\hiliilril.  'I'lic  imumI  Hlrikiii!.';  mid  vnlii 
llhli'  jmi'l  111  IliK  iiilli'fllull,  Imwinel',  Ih  lllliluulilriliv  llml  lr|i|rHl'lllillK'  .lll|iilln  !•  ^\"il» 
III  |iiillit|'v.  hlniir,  mill  iiii'lnl.  'I'lii<  Hii|'ii<H  III  Ira  jm.'i,  milii|iir  |iiii'i'i'itiliiM,  mill  iiiimI(  in 
Will'cH,  hlmwiiiu  nun  p,iii/.i<H  mul  llir  iiiuhI  lilglily  pri/ril  rnlurn,  in  rvlriinivr  iiml  will 
I'liiiHnii  ;  mill  II  wuiiilcrriil  niiii.v  ul  lunii/i'h  mul  luliMlii'  wmU  in  ulliir  iiirhilh  in  llir 
rurm  dl'  mwih'iIh,  hwoi'iI  giiiii'iJH,  Ih'IIm,  iilniMilM  ul'  vminiiM  rmniH  mul  ni|iiirilirM,  mul 
ilrriii'iill\'i<  riini|iii.-illiiiiiM.  rM'ili'M  llir  liilliii  In  mii  of  rcinnuiiiiii'iirti  in  litis  ili'|iiirl  iiicnl 
'I'lif  iM'iiWi  III   IhlM  hii         |irrli     riilniul,     Imw 

llll<  ^^^^^^^^^^B  ^^^^^^^^^^^^H  |iImi|IHiH 

i<\      ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^M 

ii>  ^^^^^^^Hjk  ^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^  ^^^^H       '•()   ivills 

HHI^IHIIB  HHBH 

••{\\v    piomi'tiiMi    ,.r  viNU;.  ot   MtLOi..     c«=i.  Nalumal      «;!illi'iifs 

ol'  Uis|i>i_v  i\iul  All,  l.ia'.iii>i,  U\  [\\v  lliimu'liil  coAiH^'atii'ii  of  Mr  S  WalUi  r  \\  ooilwanl 
ol'  \VnMliin,^lon,  H  Im^t*  plot  of  ^momul  he  Ims  ronn^tl  u|>i'ii  ii  a  luiililiiii,',  lor  ihc  roii 
ri'«'tr  fvliiliilioii  ol'  Ihi-  litV  ami  ail  ol'  aiuii'iil  pooplos, 

■  Tlu'  livmlili-  with  ino-.l  iihim'uiiin, "  IMr,  Smith  asserts,  "is  that  llirv  ilral  with  iKail 
things  o,\rlusivi<lv  \vlu«ii  ilu'\  ilinil  w  lili  aiitiqiruics  at  all.  A  room  liill  ol  aiuiiiiiiics  is, 
(liMilMlt'ss,  iult'it'rttiuii'  in  its  way,  luii  1  Ao  iu«l  In  lii'vc  tlir  sluiU'iil  ol  aiuimt  history  ,u'ot» 
HO  gtunl  a  hat'kiironnil  i!ov  his  studirs  Irom  siuh  an  oxiiihilion  as  fioui  onv  in  which  ho 
is  »(itnaHy  Introihunl  into  iho  iniilst  \A'  tlio  tlonu^slii-,  sooinl,  and  rcliiiious  lil't^  of  Iho 
p»H>plo  of  whom  ho  has  road  —  tlu^lr  snnoundini^s,  in  »>thor  wiuxls,  bofoit*  Iht-y  luran\t' 
mun\n\irs.  \\'o  >^atluM'  in  mnsi'nn\s  a(»  ondh-ss  vaiioty  of  fiai^nu-ntary  roUrs,  and  wo  oall 
thut  a  oontvihnti*>n  to  |>opnlai' mhuativMi  Hut  lu>w  nwu'h  moco  ivin  wo  ih>  toward  odii 
i^atlovi  tho  poopio  if  wo  oan  show  IIumu,  lhioui;h  Iht^iroyos,  j»»st  what  ust' was  n»ado  of 
onoh  of  thoso  wUos  whUo  It  wasstlU  in  tonoh  with  tho  Ufo  of  Its  poiiinl,  tht>  part  it 
ph»yod  in  tho  daily  aotivitlos  (^f  its  (»wnor,  and  tho  intluonoo  it  prosnmptivoly  had  on 
his  I'arooi   " 

Tho  anolont   nationalilios   illusiratod   aro  K>;yptian,   Assyrian,    l}ra'ov>  lu>inan,  and 
Saraoonii^  pooplivs. 

Tho   Kiiyptian   Portal  is  a  ropixnlnotlon  of   tho  sootuuv  o(   thi-  Uypostylo  Hall  i»r 
Karuak  iu  oxaot  siioof  tho  original  ;  oolui\u\s  70  loot  higli  ami  14  loot  in  dhuuotor.    it  is 


in    IML  HAI  !.■<  '/(     nil-  /-KMLNi;/      I  i.o  l-B/f.ti»f,  Halls  Qf  Gods  and  Km 
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lilt"  (Mitnmci'  to  llii'  llnll  o\'  (iotls  niul  l\in;;s.  more  ;;i:in(l  in  (limtusidns  nnd  lu'smtirul 
ill  color  IliMU  IIkiI  {\\\c  Siiulcnhor"!  hiiill  bv  l.cpsiiis  m  lln'  museum  ;il  Hci'lin,  imd 
coiitniii.s  Iwi'lvc  ili'i'oiali'd  t'olumns  in  llinc  slvlc^  ilu'  l.clus  llml.  the  Tnlm,  miu! 
llalhor  cjipitMls       willi  wall  iltcointions  ;uul  Ilir  llin>nc  |i;i\  ilion  iiinoiiurcd  Ity  {.cpsius. 

'I'lu'  r  |>|>ti-  I'^vN  l'li:in  iliiil  conlniiis  I  he  ixniil  i  I'lii  iiilciiiT  of  iiii  i'luypliim  lioiisc  and 
conrl  d('si:;iu'd  1)_\  Ixariiicl.  The  lar.m'f  scclion.  ;!;!  led  li\  TJIeel.  is  I'or  iilusi  lat  ion  of  llie 
arlsand  eraflsof  the  M^Tplians.  A  liado  I'J  feel  in  length  dis|ila\sa  faesimile  in  color  of 
the  i'ap\  nis  {H'  Ani.  ov  l>ook  t^\'  the  head.  l'ion\  the  llrilish  Museum.  On  llie  sl.airease 
wall  is  ;i  eopv.  IC  fiel  b\  ',  feel.  o\'  IJiehlei's  "  lluiidin;',  of  the  i'\  ramids."  and  adjaeeni, 
one  <^\'  like  si.c  o\'    l,on;;'s  "  Mii'vptiail  l'\-asl";   .also  ;i  east  of  (he  Kosella  Slone. 

The  .Vss\rian  Throne  K'ooni  is  ii'oi'ii'eous  in  blue  and  ^old.  A  seelion  is  walled  with 
easts  from  ihe  Ninexeh  .and  Nimroud  slabs  in  Ihe  l>iilisii  Museuni.  and  painliMiis  of 
others.  The  portal  is  belweiai  Ihe  four  colossal  human  headed  bulls  found  in  the  I'ahicc 
i>\'  Si'nn.'icherilv  The  Throne  of  \er\es  fi'om  IVa'sepolis  is  set  uiv  moiieled  from  the 
oi'i^inal  in  Ihe  I.imiv  ic 

The  Konian  House  upon  Ihe  :.;round  lloor.  wilii  tailrance  fi'om  Ihe  Hall  of  I'olunuis, 
covers  Hl.lHKl  sipiare  b-el.  lis  deei>ral  ions,  which  co\ei'  moie  than  l."),(HHt  sipiarc  b-et  of 
surface,  .ai'c  copied  in  ivivl  from  ihe  beautiful  House  of  N'cHiiis,  This  e\ce("ds  in  si/.c 
and  comi>lctcncss  Mr,  Smith's  well  known  House  of  Tan, a  in  Saralou.a. 

The  TabcniM  (^shop^i  Oiaaipics  ihe  lower  lloor  o{'  the  l\on\aii  House,  and  conlains 
superb  illustrations  of  (i reck  vases,  full  si/.t'.  Kcplica  coi>ies  thereof  will  be  made  b>r 
supplying-  schools  and  individuals  with  n\odcls  of  form  and  beaul\   in  decoration. 

The  l.eeluie  Hall,  in  rersian  sl\lc  o(  ornauKaitation.  contains  the  painliiiu  o{'  the 
(irandcur  o\'  Wome  in  ihe  lime  of  t  'onslanline.  covcrinu  more  than  TiOO  si) ware  I'ecl.  after 
(ho  onii'inal  b\   Uuhlmann  and  W  a^iicr  of  Munich. 

The  Saraceiuc  Halls  are  a  counlerparl  o\'  the  beautiful  House  i^i'  l>eu,:aquin  in 
Tani^iers.  wiih  casis  of  Irai'cries  from  ihe  .Miiambra. 

The  .Vrl  (iallerv  is  dexolcd  to  Koman  hisiorv  ,  The  walls  arc  surrounded  by  lb'- 
plates  fri>m  rinelli's  ••  Isloria  Koiuaua  "  in  hisiorical  order  from  Ihe  b  Mind  a  I  ion  of  I  Joine, 
On  special  occasions,  illuslrativ>ii8  are  i^iven  with  stereopticon  afler  an  explanatory 
course  I hrouuh  the  halls,  v^ee  plates  Ku'yptian  ll.'ill.  pa.U'cs  i;!:!  .and  opposite  "JiM  1  .\ 
dcscriplivc  handbook,  with  liflx  iUuslralions,  is  loaned  to  visitors.  It  is  published 
in  Senate  Pocument  No.  "Jli".). 

The  ultimate  object  oi'  the  construction  of  the  Halls  is  to  illuslrale  Mr.  Smith's  desii;ii 
for  National  *ialleries  i^\'  History  and  .Vrl  according  to  view  ainicxcd.  The  i>lan  is 
claboralelx  set  b>rth  in  Senate  Pocumcnl  No,  -Jliit;  III  paii'cs,  octaxo.  with  "JI'J  illusira 
lii>ns,  published  b_\  unanimous  consent  o(  the  Sen.ale  l.\'  llh  ConLircss.  tiisi  session.  Keb- 
ruar\    1'-.   li'bO.  ,,^<^-«»ow , 
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VVaHhin;.4on  Iuih  a  (.^reat  iniiii\)<;r  (>f'  <:\i\ir<:\i<:H  of  *;v(;ry  dcjioifii/iation  and  in  all 
partH  of  tin;  city.    Only  a  f<;w  of  Uio  rnoHt  conH[)icuoijH  of  tU(',H<i  i\(m<\  \xi  uicmWouiA. 
The  ol']<;f-t  anj  li/jck  ('n-j-M  Church,  rifjar  tfie  HoMiorH'  IJorno  ;  CfirJHt 
Church,  near  tho  Navy  Yard,  and  St.  Jofin'n,  on  La/ayetU;  K'juan;.     All        Episcopal. 
thcHO  aro  EijiHcopal,  and  liavo  boon  elwjwhorc  ddHcrUjcA.     Other  f<rorn- 
ir)ent  Kpiwy>[>al  churches  are:   Epipfiany  (G  Street,  near  J''ourf/;enth;,  which,  like 
Heveral  other  churcfi  HocietieH  in  tJic  city,  lias  a  H.uhurhan  cliapel ;  th<5  CJiurch  of  the 
AHcenHjon,  at  MaHww;hiJH,ettH  Avenue  and  Twelftli  Htntet ;  old  St.  .John'K,  prominent 
in  '^ieorj/etovvn ;  and  8t.  .larneH',  at  MaH,Haf;}iiiHettH  Avenue  and  Kitdith  .Street    S.  K. 
on  Caf^itol   iliil,   very   highly  ritual iKtic.      The  li^^rnan  Catholics  have  many  fine 
churches  and  a  large  influence  in  W^aj-hington,  foHtered  by  their  universities.    Thejr 
oldf;Ht.  church   is  St.  Aloynius,  at  Nortli  f>apit/^l  and  S  streetn  ;  and  St.  Matthew's, 
lihode  Jwland  Avenue  near  Connecticut  Avenue,  is  probably  the  most  fashionable. 
Congregationalism  is  represent^;d  most  prominently  by  the  Firht  Church,  at  C  and 
Tenth  streets,  which  has  always  be^m  a  leader  in  religious  philanthropy,  especially 
toward  the  Freedmen.    The  Presbyterian  chiirches  are  among  the  oldest 
and  largest.    The  lea/Jing  one,  perhajiS,  is  the  First,  wiiich  remainn  in  Presbyterian. 
Four-and-a  half  Street,  and  became  famous  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Hyron 
Sunderland,  when  it  was  att<;nded  by  I'resident   Cleveland.     An  ofimioot  from  it 
was  the  New  York  A  venue  Church,  whf^se  big  housii  is  ho  (x^nspicuous  in  the  angle 
lK;tween  that  avenue  aiid  JJ  Street  at  Twelfth.     Out  of  this  has  sprung  the  Curley 
Memorial,  near  Seventh  Street  and  the  boundary  ;  and  the  Church  of  the  Covenant, 
wlios<;  great  fifjuare  t^jwer  is  a  conspicuous  ornan.'r*  '•■  '^'onnecticut  Avenue.    Well- 

k no wn  Metho^Iist churche-s 
are  the  .Vretrof)olifan  .Merfi- 
orial,  down  in  Four-and- 
a-)ialf  Street ;  tf/e  Foundry 
Church,  at  C  and  Four- 
teenth streets,  whi(;h  I'res- 
ident  Hayes  attended ;  and 
tlie  llamline,  at  Ninth  and 
i'  streets.  A  leading  Hap- 
tist  church  is  Oalvary,  at 
Fighth  and  If  streets. 

T  he  S  rt  e^len  borgians 
have  a  white  nUme  build- 
ing at  Cor- 
coran and  Other  Dc- 
Sixteenth  nominations, 
-treets ;   and 

the    Cnitarians,   the   well- 
known  Church  of  All  Souls, 
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at  Fourteenth  and  L  streets.  The  Universalist  meeting-house  is  at  L  and  Thir- 
teenth streets.  The  "Cliristian"  Society,  of  which  l*resident  Garfield  was  a  meni- 
her,  worships  in  its  Memorial  Cliurch  on  Vermont  Avenue,  between  N  and 
O  streets.  The  Lutheran  Memorial  Church,  on  Thomas  Circle,  is  foremost  in  that 
denomination,  and  the  service  is  in  English.  Colored  churches  are  numerous, 
chiefiy  Methodist  and  Baptist ;  in  the  former  the  stronge.'^t  is  Asbury,  at  Eleventh 
and  K  streets,  and  in  the  latter  the  Abyssinian,  at  Vermont  Avenue  and  R  Street. 

The  theaters  in  Washington  attract  the  finest  traveling  companies,  including  occa- 
sional grand  opera.     The  newest  and  most  ornate  house  is  the  Lafayette  Square  Opera 
House,    occupying  a  historic  site  on  Madison  Place,  Lafayette  Square. 
Theaters  Another  large  theater  is  the  Grand  Opera  House,  on  Fifteenth  Street, 

and  the  at  the  corner  of  E  Street,  one  block  south  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  now 

Opera.  devoted  to  vaudeville.    The  new  National  Theater,  on  Pennsylvania 

Avenue,  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  streets,  is  of  great  capacity 
and  comfort,  and  holds  the  popularity  it  gained  long  ago.  The  Academy  of  Music  is 
another  well-known 
house,  at  Ninth  and 
D  streets.  The  Col- 
umbia is  the  newest 
addition  to  the  com- 
mendable theaters. 
It  is  at  1112  F  Street, 
occupying  what  for- 
merly was  INIetzerott 
Hall.  Kernan's  Ly- 
ceum, at  1014  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, 
and  Butler's  Bijou, 
give  variety    shows. 

Certain  churches 
are  the  principal 
places  for  lectures 
and  the  like,  but 
scientific  lectures  are 
usually  heard  in  the 
hall  at  the  National 
Museum,  or  in  the 
lecture-room  of  the 
Cosmos  Club. 

Convention  Hall 
is  an  immense  arched 
apartment  over  a 
market  where  New 
York  Avenue  crosses 
L  and  Fifth  streets, 
and  is  intended  for 
the  use  of  conven- 
tions. 

The  clubs  of  the 
capital  are  not  among 
its     "sights,"      but 
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should  receive  a  few  words.  Most  prominent  among  them  is  the  Metropolitan, 
characterized  elsewhere.  Next  in  social  importance,  probably,  is  the  Army  and 
Navy,  which  has  a  handsome  six-story  building  opposite  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  Farragut  Square.  Its  triangular  lot  has  enabled  Army  and 
the  architect  to  make  a  series  of  very  charming  principal  rooms,  in  ^avy  Club. 
the  northwestern  front,  where  the  sunshine  streams  in  nearly  all 
day.  These  and  the  many  connecting  apartments  are  luxuriously  furnij^hed  and 
adorned  with  pictures,  including  original  portraits  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
principal  commanders  of  the  army  and  navy,  from  Paul  Jones  to  W.  T.  Sherman. 
Only  those  identified  with  some  military  organization  ai-e  eligible  to  membership, 
but  the  club  is  very  liberal  in  extending  a  welcome  to  visiting  militiamen,  foreign 
military  men,  and  others  suitably  introduced.  One  feature  of  this  club  is  the 
informal  professional  lecture  given  to  the  members  once  a  month  by  some  expert. 

The  Cosmos  Club  has  been  referred  to  elsewhere  ;  the  Columljia  Athletic  Club  is  a 
large  association  of  young  men,  partly  social  and  partly  athletic,  which  has  a  field  in 
the  gardens  of  the  old  A^an  Ness  mansion.  The  Country  Club,  near 
Tenallytown,  and  the  Chevy  Chase  Club,  have  already  been  mentioned.  IMinOf  ClUbS. 
Allied  to  them,  within  the  city,  are  several  clubs  of  amateur  photog- 
raphers, golf  players,  bicycle  riders,  tennis  and  ball  players,  and  boatmen,  Washing- 
ton being  a  place  famous  for  oarsmen.  The  two  women's  clubs  must  not  be  for- 
gotten :  One  is  the  fashionable  AVashington  Club,  on  H  Street,  opposite  the  French 
Embassy,  and  the  other  the  Working  Women's  Club,  a  purely  social  organization, 
at  606  Eleventh  Street,  composed  of  women  who  earn  their  living  —  physicians, 
journalists,  stenographers,  etc.  Both  these  clubs  give  teas,  musicales,  and  other 
feminine  entertainments.  The  Alibi  is  a  coterie  of  well-fed  gentlemen  who  give 
charming  feasts,  largely  of  their  own  cooking,  and  cultivate  a  refined  Bohemianism  ; 
while  the  Gridiron  is  a  dining-club  of  newspaper  men,  who  have  a  jolly  dinner 
among  themselves  once  a  month,  and  an  annual  spread  to  which  all  the  great  men 
available  are  invited,  and  where  most  of  them  are  go(jd-naturedly  guyed. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  flourishes  hei'e  —and  in  1898  took  posses- 
sion of  the  fine  huuse  and  gymnasium  built  by  the  Columbia  Athletic  Club  on  G 
Street  near  Nineteenth. 


XI. 
OFFICIAL  ETIQUETTE  AT  THE  CAPITAL. 

Wasliiiifrtoii  society  is  (listinguit-lied  from  that  of  other  cities  mainly  by  its  semi- 
ofliciul  cliaracter,  and  in  a  manner  tliat  is  not  reproduced  in  any  other  ca|)ital  the  world 
over.     The  oliiciul  etiquette  which  sui'i'ounds  its  social  observances  is 
simple,  and,  altiiough  new  conditions  have  tended  to  make  some  part  Local 

of  the  code  complex  to  those  who  would  wish  to  see  its  rules  as  (;learly  Society 

defined  as  constitutional  amendments,  the  most  important  of  its  cus-  Features. 
toms  have  become  laws  which  are  generally  accepted.  The  ever- 
changing  personality  of  the  heads  of  the  executive  branches  of  the  Government,  and 
of  the  law-makers  themselves,  together  with  that  innate  hatred  for  anything  partak- 
ing too  much  of  court  ceremonial,  precedence,  etc.,  which  is  strong  in  the  average 
American,  were  good  enough  reasons  for  the  last  generation  in  leaving  these  questions 
unsettled,  and  will  in  all  probability  even  better  answer  the  bustling  s])irit  of  the 
present  actors  u])on  tiie  social  stage.  To  the  stranger  who  wishes  to  meet  persons  of 
national  prominence  at  otlunal  gatherings,  and  to  catch,  besides,  a  glimpse  of  that 
plant  of  slower  and  more  substantial  growth  —  residential  society— the  path  can  be 
made  very  easy  and  the  way  clear. 

The  President,  as  the  head  of  the  nation,  is  entitled  to  first  place  whenever  he 
mingles  in  social  life.  Whether  the  second  i)lace  belongs  to  the  Vice-President  oi-to 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  been  defined  any 
clearer  than  whether  the  Speaker  of  the  House  is  entitled  to  precedence  rormaiities 
over  members  of  tlie  Cabinet.  In  the  poiniiar  mind,  the  second  j)lace  is  at  the  White 
accorded  the  Vice-President  by  virtue  of  his  right  of  succession  to  the  House. 

4iighest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  i)eople,  by  the  death,  resignation,  or  dis- 
abiHty  of  the  President.    Since  the  passage  of  the  Presidential  Succession  bill  (.lami- 
ary  19,  1886),  the  Cabinet  is  given  precedence  over  the  Speaker  by  the  same  process 
of  reasoning. 

The  oflicial  social  season  extends  from  New  Year  to  Ash  Wetlnesday,  the  first  day 
of  Lent.     All  the  formal  hospitalities  at  tlie  Executive  Mansion  occur 
within  this  period.      On  New  Year's  the  President  holds  a  reception,  Official 

which  begins  at  11  o'clock  and  closes  at  2  p.m.     The  Vice-President  and  Season. 

the  Cabinet  are  first  received  and  then  the  Diplomatic  Corps;  after  that 
body,  the  Su])reme  Court,  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress,  officers  of  the  army 
and    navy,    department    chiefs,    etc.       The    last    hour    is    given    to    the    public. 

During  the  season  three  or  more  card  receptions  (known  in  the  early  days  of 
White  House  entertaining  as  "levees")  are  held  evenings  —  9  to  11. 
The  first  is  in  honor  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  and  the  others  for  the  Card 

Judiciary,  the  Congress,  and  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  Invi-  Reception. 
tations  are  sent  to  those  named,  to  other  officials  of  the  ex(>cutive  and 
legislative  departments,  and  to  acijuaintances  of  the  President  and  family  among 
residents  of  the  capital  and  other  cities.  Diplomats  wear  either  court  or  military 
uniforms  and  officers  of  the  three  branches  of  the  service  also  ap])ear  in  uniforms. 
Guests  unknown  to  the  doorkeepers  should  be  prepared  to  show  invitations.     The 
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last  reception  of  the  series  is  for  the  public.     Advance  notice  is  given  in  tlie  daily 
I>apers  of  the  (hite. 

Tlie  President  is  assisted  on  tliese  occasions  by  liis  wife,  the  wife  of  tlie  Vice- 
President,  and  the  Cal)inet  ladies.  The  state  dining-room,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
liouse,  is  nsed  as  a  cloakrooni.  Having  laid  aside  their  wraps,  several 
Reception  lumdred  ]>ersons  are  usually  assembled  in  the  main  corridor  when 
Ceremony.  the  President  and  wife  and  the  receiving  party  descend  to  the  IMue 
Room,  where  these  receptions  are  held.  Guests  approach  the  Blue 
Room  through  the  Red  Room.  Each  person  announces  his  or  her  name  to  the  usher, 
who  stands  at  the  threshold  of  the  Blue  Room.  He  re})eats  it  to  the  army  officer 
who  stands  next  to  the  President  and  who  presents  each  person  to  him.  The 
President  always  shakes  hands.  Another  army  officer  standing  in  front  of  the  Presi- 
dent's wife  repeats  each  name  to  her.  The  ladies  assisting  shake  hands  with  each 
person  who  offers  a  hand  to  them.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  on  the  part  of  stran- 
gers will  avoid  mutual  embarrassment.  Some  ladies  in  the  ultra-fashionable  set  make 
deep  courtesies  to  each  person  instead  of  shaking  hands,  w'hen  going  down  the  line  at 
these  receptions,  l)ut  the  custom  has  not  grown  in  ftivor.  If  not  invited  to  join  those 
back  of  the  line,  guests  pass  through  the  Green  to  the  East  Room.  In  this  stately 
apartment  the  gathering  assumes  its  most  brilliant  asi^ect. 

In  the  case  of  a  public  reception,  persons  approach  the  White  House  by  the 
west  gate  and  a  line  is  formed,  which  frequently  extends  as  far  west  as  Seventeentii 
Street,  those  coming  last  taking  their  places  at  the  end.     After  the 
Public  threshold  of  the  White  House  is  crossed,  the  line  is  a  single  file  through 

Receptions,  the  vestibule,  the  corridor,  and  the  Red  Room  to  the  Blue  Room.  As 
in  the  case  of  a  guest  at  a  card  reception,  each  person  announces  his  or 
hei'  name  to  the  usher,  by  whom  it  is  repeated  to  the  army  officer  who  makes  the  pre- 
sentations to  the  President.  These  rules  are  also  observed  when  the  wife  of  the 
President  holds  a  public  reception. 

The  state  dinners  alternate  with  the  levees.     The  first  dinner  is  given  in  honor  of 
the  Cabinet,  the  second  in  honor  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  the  third  in  honor  of  the 
Judiciary.     The  President  and  ids  wife  receive  their  guests  in  the  Eas*^ 
Dinner  Room,  an  army  officer  making  the  presentations.     When  the  butler 

Formalities,     announces  dinner,  tlie  President  gives  his  arm  to  the  lady  whose  hus- 
band's official  position  entitles  her  to  precedence  and  leads  the  way  to 
the  state  dining-room.     If  a  dinner  of  more  than  forty  covers  is  given,  the  tal)le  is 
laid  in  the  corridor. 

An  invitation  to  dine  with  the  President  may  not  be  declined,  excepting  where 
serious  reasons  can  be  stated  in  the  note  of  regret.  A  prior  engagement  is  not  con- 
sidered a  suflicient  reason,  and,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  personal  ill-health,  or  seri- 
ous illness,  or  a  death  in  one's  family  would  excuse  one  from  obedience  to  a  summons 
to  the  table  of  the  President. 

In  conversation,  the  Chief  Executive  is  addressed  as  "  Mr.  President."  In  writing 
as  "The  President  of  the  United  States." 

The  wife  of  the  President  enj-^ys  the  same  privileges  as  her  husband.  She  receives 
first  caPs  from  all  and  returns  no  visits.  Persons  desiring  an  interview  with  her 
express  their  wish  by  letter. 

As  the  President  and  wifi'  may  or  may  not  make  calls,  so  it  is  entirely  at 
their  option  whether  or  not  tlu'y  accept  invitations.  For  the  last  ten  years  the 
Cabinet  circle  has  been  the  limit,  but  previous  to  that  the  Pii'sidenls  accepted 
hospitalities  generally.      Under  no  circumstances,  however,  will  either  the  i'resident 
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or  his  wife  cross  the  threshold  of  any  foreign  embassy  or  legation,  although  mem- 
bers of  their  family  may  do  so. 

The  hours  for  the  reception  of  visitors  at  the  Executive  Mansion      President's 
change  with  each  administration.    The  house  rules  are  always  posted  Hours. 

conspicuously  at  the  entrance.    Those  having  business  with  the  Presi- 
dent arrange  for  interviews  with  his  private  secretary,  whose  proper  title  is  Secretary 
to  the  President. 

TJie  Vice-President  and  wife  make  only  first  calls  on  the  President  and  wife. 
They  enjoy  the  same  imumnity  from  returning  calls.     The  same  courtesy  which 
recognizes  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  as  in  tlie  official  family  of  the 
President,  includes  the  Senatorial  circle  in  the  official  family  of  the  Vice- 

Vice-President.    The  Vice-President  and  wife,  therefore,  return  Sena-        President. 
torial  calls.     They  receive  on  New  Year's  at  their  own  residence,  first 
official  callers  and  then  the  public.     Throughout  the  season,  the  wife  of  the  Vice- 
President  receives  callers  on  Wednesday  afternoons  from  3  to  5.    In  conversation,  the 
Vice-President  is  addressed  as  "  Mr.  Vice-President." 

The  wife  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  receives  on  Wednesday, 
at  the  same  hours  as  the  Cabinet  ladies.    Tlie  Speaker  is  addressed  as  "  JMr.  Speaker." 

The  relative  precedence  of  Cabinet  officers  has  been  established  by  the  wording 
of  the  Presidential  Succession  bill.     It  is  as  follows :    The  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Attorney-General, 
the  Postmaster-General,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet 

Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.     The  oflScial  designation,      Precedence, 

preceded  by  the  phrase,  "The  Honorable "  is  the  correct  form  in 

writing  to  any  one  of  them.     In  conversation,  a  Cabinet  officer  is  addressed  as 
"  Mr.  Secretary." 

The  Cabin3t  ladies  receive  the  public  on  stated  Wednesday  afternoons,  during  the 
season,  from  3  to  5.  The  name  of  eacli  guest  is  announced  by  the  butler  as  the  hostess 
is  ai:>proached.  Each  hostess  is  usually  assisted,  in  these  formal  ho.spitalities,  by  a 
number  of  ladies —  young  girls  predominating.  They  are  expected  to  address  visitors 
and  to  make  their  stay  pleasant.  Callers,  except  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, do  not  extend  their  stay  over  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  it  Cabinet 
is  not  necessary  that  any  good-bys  should  be  exchanged  with  the  host-  Receptions. 
ess  when  leaving.  As  these  receptions  are  frequently  attended  by  from 
four  to  eight  hundred  people,  who  for  the  most  part  are  strangers,  the  reason  for  the 
slight  disregard  of  the  usual  polite  form  is  obvious.  No  refreshments  are  now  offered, 
which  is  also  a  change  from  the  custom  which  prevailed  several  years  ago.  Visitors 
leave  cards. 

Callers  wear  ordinary  visiting  dress.  The  hostess  and  assistants  wear  high-necked 
gowns,  however  elaborate  their  material  and  make.  This  fact  is  mentioned  because 
a  few  years  ago  the  reverse  was  the  case,  and  low-necked  evening  dresses  were  gen- 
erally worn  by  the  receiving  party  at  afternoon  receptions.  At  that  period  also,  men 
frequently  appeared  on  such  occasions  in  full-dress  evening  suits,  swallow-tail  coats, 
etc.  In  fact,  full-dress  on  both  men  and  women  was  not  unusual  at  the  President's 
New  Year  reception,  a  dozen  years  ago,  under  the  impression  then 
current  that  street  clothes  were  not  in  keeping  with  a  function  second  to  Rules  for 
none  in  point  of  ceremony  from  our  standpoint,  and  which  was  attended  Dress. 

by  the  Diplomatic  Corps  in  court  dress  or  in  dazzling  military  or  naval 
uniforms.     Customs  in  these  matters  have  changed  so  entirely  that  a  violation  of  the 
accepted  fagnion  makes  of  the  offender  a  subject  for  ridicule.     The  proper  costume 
for  a  woPian  to  wear  to  the  President's  New  Year  reception  is  her  best  visiting  dress 
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witli  bonnet  or  hat,  tlie  same  that  she  would  wear  at  an  afternoon  reception.  A  man 
w  ill  dress  for  the  President's  New  Year  reception  as  he  will  for  any  other  ceremoni- 
ous daylight  event.  Neither  low-necked  gowns  nor  dress  suits  are  permissible  until 
after  (5  o'clock. 

The  same  proprieties  of  modern  custom  in  dress  should  be  observed  when  attend- 
ing evening  receptions  at  the  White  House  or  elsewhere.  Evening  dress  is  impera- 
tive, which,  in  the  case  of  women,  may  mean  as  elaborate  or  as  simple  a  toilet  as  the 
wearer  may  select,  but  it  implies  an  uncovered  head.  Bonnets  or  hats  must  not  be 
worn. 

By  a  rule  adopted  during  the  first  Cleveland  administration,  the  Cabinet  ladies  do 
not  return  calls  generally,  but  do  send  their  cards  once  or  twice  each  season  as  an 
acknowledgment.  The  Cabinet  ladies  make  the  tirst  call  upon  the  ladies  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  circle,  the  families  of  Senators,  and  the  families  of  foreign  ambassadors. 

Certain  days  of  the  week  are  set  apart  by  custom  for  making  calls  upon  particular 
grou])8,  and  no  mistake  should  be  made  in  this  respect.  The  ladies  of  the  Supreme 
Court  families  receive  callers  on  Monday  afternoons,  Congressional 
Calling:  families  on  Tuesdays,  the  Cabinet  families  on  Wednesdays,  and  the 

Days.  Senatorial  families  on  Thursdays,  with  the  exception  of  those  residing 

on  Capitol  Hill,  who  observe  the  day  of  that  section,  which  is  Monday. 
I5y  virtue  of  another  old  custom,  Tuesday  is  K  Street  day  ;  Thursday  calling  day  for 
up])er  H  and  I  streets ;  Friday  for  residents  of  upper  F  and  G  streets,  and  Saturday  for 
Connecticut  Avenue  and  vicinits'.     Calling  hours  are  from  3  to  6. 

The  discussion  which  has  been  going  on  for  years,  and  is  now  as  far  from  settle- 
ment as  ever,  as  to  whether  Supreme  Court  Justices  and  families  pay  the  lirst  call  to 
Senators  and  fannlies,  or  vice  versa,  is  only  of  interest  to  the  stranger  as  a  ])hase  of 
Washington  life  showing  the  grave  importance  given  to  these  points  by  some  official 
households  and  of  the  aljsolute  indifference  with  which  they  are  viewed  by  others. 

The  Diplomatic  Corps  consists  of  six  ambassadors,  representing  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Mexico,  and  twenty -five  ministers  plenipotentiary, 
of  which  a  circumstantial  list  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  book.  They  are  ranked 
in  the  order  of  their  seniority.  Each  embassy  and  legation  has  a  cor])s 
Social  of  secretaries  and  attaches.    The  British  Ambassador,  Lord  Pauncefote, 

Rules  in  is  the  dean  of  the  corps,  having  been  the  first  ambassador  appointed. 

Diplomatic  Ofiicial  eti(iuette  as  regards  the  corps  has  changed  since  the  coming  of 
Corps.  ambassadors.    Ambassadors  are  given  precedence  by  ministers.     By 

virtue  of  long-established  custom,  to  quote  Thomas  Jefferson,  "foreign 
ministers,  from  the  necessity  of  making  themselves  known,  pay  the  first  visit  to  the 
nunisters  of  the  nation,  which  is  returned."  Ambassadors  claim  that  they  only  call 
on  the  President  because  that  is  the  habit  of  European  countries.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  all  persons,  official  or  otherwise,  pay  the  first  call  to  the  embassies. 
The  ladies  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  have  no  special  day  on  which  to  receive  callers, 
each  household  making  its  own  rules  in  this  respect. 


XII. 
STREETS,   SQUARES,  AND  RESIDENCES. 

The  only  residence  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  Wasliington,  is  the 
Executive  Mansion  ;  but  tliat  is  rather  more  uncomfortable  than  the  average  Wash- 
ington house  in  midsummer,  and  all  the  later  Presidents  have  been 
accustomed  to  seek  a  country  home  during  hot  weather.  President  President. 
Lincoln  used  to  live  in  a  cottage  at  the  Soldiers'  Home ;  President 
Grant  spent  one  summer  in  the  same  house,  and  President  Hayes  occupied  it  every 
summer  during  his  term. 

The  Secretary  of  State  lives  in  his  own  house,  Sixteenth  and  11  streets  ;  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  at  No.  1715  Massachusetts  Avenue;  and  the  Secretary  of  War  at 
No.  1()2G  Rliode  Island  Avenue.  The  Attorney-General  and  the  Post- 
master-General are  on  the  same  block,  at  Nos.  1707  and  1774  respec-  Cabinet. 
lively  ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  lives  at  The  Portland  ;  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  at  Tlie  A?-lington  ;  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  1022  Vermont 
Avenue. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  resides  in  his  own  house,  No.  1801  F  Street;  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  on  Meridian  Hill;  Mr.  Justice  Gray  at  No.  1601  I  Street;  Mr. 
Justice  Brewer  at  No.  1412  Massachusetts  Avenue  ;  Mr.  Justice  Brown  Justices. 

at  No.  1720  Sixteenth  Street ;  Mr.  Justice  Shiras  at  No.  1515  Massachu- 
setts Avenue;  Mr.  Justice  White  at  No.  1717  Rhode  Island  Avenue;  and  Mr.  Justice, 
Peckham  at  No.  1217  Connecticut  Avenue. 

Lafayette  S(|uare  was  the  name  selected  by  Washington  himself  for  the  square  in 
front  of  the  Executive  Mansion,  for  which  he  foresaw  great  possibilities ;  but  it 
remained  a  bare  parade  ground,  with  an  oval  race  course  at  its  west 
end,  until  after  the  disastrous  days  of  1814.    Then,  when  the  White        Lafayette 
House  had  been  rehabilitated,  a  beginning  was  made  by  President  SQUare. 

Jeflerson,  who  cut  off  the  ends  down  to  the  present  limits  (Madison 
Place  and  Jackson  Place),  and  caused  the  trees  to  be  planted.  No  doubt  he  had  a 
voice  in  placing  there,  in  1816,  St.  John's  —  the  quaint  Episcopal  church  on  the 
northern  side  —  the  first  building  on  the  square.  Madison,  certainly,  was  greatly 
interested  in  it,  and  it  became  a  sort  of  court  church,  fir  all  the  Presidents  attended 
worship  there,  as  a  matter  of  course,  down  to  Lincoln's  time,  and  President  Arthur 
since.    Its  interior  is  very  interesting. 

Lafayette  Square  is  now,  perhaps,  the  pleasantest  place  to  sit  on  a  summer  morn- 
ing or  evening  among  all  the  outdoor  loitering  places  in  this  pleasant  city.  The 
trees  have  grown  large,  the  shrubbery  is  handsome  —  particularly  that  pyramid  oi 
evergreens  on  the  south  side — and  great  care  is  taken  with  the  flowerbeds;  and 
finally,  you  may  see  all  the  world  pass  by,  for  this  jiark  is  surrounded  more  or  less 
remotely  by  the  homes  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  Washington. 

Two  noteworthy  statues  belong  to  this  park.  One  is  the  familiar  ecpiestrian  statue 
of  GeneralandPresident  Andrew  Jackson,  which  is  the  work  of  Clark  Mills,  and  prob- 
ably pleases  the  populace  more  than  any  other  statue  in  Washington,  but  is  ridiculed 
by  the  critics,  who  liken  it  to  a  tin  soldier  balancing  himself  on  a  rocking-horse. 

US 
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It.  was  cast   at    Rla- 

(l('iiHl)urii'     by      Mills 

liimsc  I  f 

Jackson       wliowas 
statue.         g  i  V  e  11 

caniKin 
captured  in  Jackson's 
campaigns  for  iiiafe- 
rial,  set  up  a  fiiinace, 
and  made  tlie  first  suc- 
vessfnl  large  hron/.e 
:;isti!ig  in  America.. 
Allot  her  interest iiig 
f;ict  aliont  this  statue 
is  tiiat  the  ci'iitt'r  of 
gravity  is  so  disposed, 
by  t h  r o  w  i  n  g  the 
weiglit  into  the  hind 
(juarters,  that  the 
liorse  standH  poised 
upon  its  liind  legs 
witiiout  any  support 
or  the  aid  of  any 
rivets  fastening  it  to 
tiie  pedestal.  This 
statue  was  erected  in 
1853,  and  unveiled  on 
the  thirty-eighth  an- 
niversary of  the  bat- 
tle of  New  Orleans. 
Its  cost  was  150,000, 
liart  of  which  was 
paid  by  the  Jackson 
Monument  Associa- 
tion. .THE  LAFAYETTE  MEMORIAL  IN  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE. 

The  Memorial  to  Lafayette,  in  the  soutlieast  corner  of  the  park,  is  a  very  dilferent 
allair,  and  more  in  the  nature  of  a  monument  erected  by  Congress  to  the  services  of 

the  noble  Fienchmen  who  lent  us  their  assistance  in  the  Revolutionary 
Lafayette  War.  Upon  a  lofty  and  handsome  pedestal  stands  a  heroic  bronze 
IMemorial.        figure  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,   in  the  uniform  of  a  Continental 

general ;  while  nearer  the  base,  at  the  sides,  are  statues  of  Rochambeau 
and  Duportail,  of  the  I'^reiich  army,  and  D'Estaing  and  De  Crasse  of  the  navy.  In 
front  is  "America"  holding  up  a  sword  to  Jjafayette.  This  work  is  exceedingly 
vigorous  and  is  after  models  by  two  eminent  French  sculptors,  Falguiere  and  ^lercie. 

Total  cost,  150,000. 
Site  of  starting  at  IVnnsylvania  Avenue  and  walking  north  on  Madison  Place 

Lafayette         (Fifteen-and-one-balf  Street),  the  new  Lafayette  Square  Opera  House 
Square  is  immediately  encountered,  standing  upon  a  famous  site.    The  tall, 

Opera  House,  brick  house  which   it  displaced   was  originally   built  by  Commodore 

Rogers,  but  soon  became  the  elite  boarding-house  of  Washington,  and 
numbered  among  its  guests  John  Adams  ;  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  fiery  South  Carolin- 
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ian,  while  Monroe's  Secretary  of  War  and  Jack.son's  Vice-President;  and  Henry  Clay, 
when  h(i  was  Adams'  Seeretaiy  of  Stale.  Then  it  hecaine  the  property  of  the 
Washington  (yluh,  and  tliere  assembled  the  rich  and  inlluential  young  men  of  the 
capital  ;  Sickles  and  Key  were  both  members,  and  the  trag('<ly  which  associates  tluMr 
names  took  place  in  front  of  its  door ;  later  it  became  the  residence  of  Secretary 
Seward,  and  there  the  deadly  assault  was  made  upon  him  by  the  assassin,  Payne, 
at  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  Lincoln  in  ISOf).  Its  next  distinguished  occu- 
pant was  James  G.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Harrison  administration,  and 
there  he  died. 

The  fine  yellow  Colonial  house  next  beyond,  now  occupied  by  Senator  Hanna  of 
Ohio,  was  formerly  owned  and  occupied  by  Ogle  Tayloe,  son  of  .b)hn  Tayloe,  of  the 
Octagon  House  and  Mount  Airy,  Virginia,  who  was  in  the  early  diplo- 
matic service,  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  Americans  of  his  day.  Tayloe 
All  of  his  rare  and  costly  i)ictures,  ornaments,  and  curios,  including  HOUSC. 
much  that  had  belonged  to  Commodore  Decatur,  passed  into  possession 
of  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery.  A  later  occupant  was  Admiral  Paulding,  a  son  of  John 
Paulding,  one  of  the  captors  of  Andre,  who  supitressed  Walker's  filibusters  in  Nica- 
ragua. Lily  Ilamniersley,  now  dowager  Duchess  of  MarllK)rough,  was  born  there, 
and  some  of  the  most  l)rilliant  entertainments  ever  given  in  Washington  have  been 
under  its  roof.  One  of  its  latest  occupants  was  Vice-President  Ilobart.  In  the  next 
two  houses  have  lived  Secretary  Windom,  Senator  Fenton,  and  Rol)ert().  Ingersoll. 

The  gray,  mastic-stuccoed  lu-use  on  the  corner  of  II  Street,  now  the 
Cosmos  Cluijhouse,  has  also   known   many  celebrated  characters.     It  IMadison 

was  built  about  1825,  by   Richard  Cutts,    the  brother-in-law  of  the  HoUSC. 

brilliant  and  versatile  "Dolly  "  Madison,  the  wife  of  President  Madi- 
son. It  came  into  Mr.  Madison's  possession  just  before  his  death,  some  twenty  years 
later,  and  thither  his  wife,  no  longer 
young, but  still  beautiful  and  witty,  held 
court  during  her  declining  years.  After 
Mrs.  Madison's  death  this  house  was 
occupied  by  such  tenants  as  Attorney- 
General  Crittenden  ;  Senator  William 
C.  Preston,  afterward  a  Confederate 
Brigadier ;  and  Commodore  Wilkes, 
commander  of  the  cc^lebrated  exploring 
expedition,  who,  in  1861,  was  reciuired 
to  take  his  (luondam  near  neighbor, 
Slidell,  from  the  British  steamer  Trent. 
He  gave  it  up  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out,  and  was  followed  l)y  Gv.n.  Geoi'ge 
B.  McClellan,  who  established  here  the 
headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. "  A  sight  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  those  days,"  remarks  Mrs.  Lockwooil, 
"was  the  General  with  his  chief  of  staff, 
General  Marcy,  his  aids,  Count  de  Char- 
tres  and  Comte  de  Paris,  with  Prince  dc 
Joinville  at  thtdr  side,  in  full  militar\  , 
costume,  mounted,  ready  to  gallop  oil 
over  the  Potomac  hills."     Now  its  halls,        

T    ,     J  ,  ill  i       q  1  STATUE    OF    PRESIDENT   ANDRE//    JACKSON. 

remodeled  and  extended,   are  trodden  By  ciark  Miiis. 
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by  tlio  fc'clof  men  tlu' most   famoiiH   in  llic  conntrv  as  llu>  iiivi'.stio;:itoiH  and  devel- 
o|HM's  of  81'it'ntilif  trntli. 

I)iairon:illy  <'i>i>osil('  tlio  Cosmos  CJlub,  on   11   Street,  is  the  S(inaie  brick  Sumner 
House,  now  a  i>ait of  tlie  Ailin^lon.     Wiiere  llie  main  body  of  the  Arlington  Hotel 
now   stands,  there  wi're   three   stately  resideneos.     One  was  occupied 
Sumner  liy  \Villian\  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  Warnnder  Trosident  Polk,  and  Sec- 

HOUSC.  retary  of  State  under  President  Pierce;   and  when  he  retired,  ho  was 

succeeded  in  tliis  and  tlu'  adjoinintj:  house  by  tlio  Secretary  of  State, 
under  Hnchanaii,  Lewis  Cass,  who,  like  IMarcy,  had  previously  held  the  war  portfolio. 
In  the  third  mansion  dwelt  Roverdy  .lohnson,  minister  t(^  iMiirland  ;  and  there 
Presidents  Uiichanan  and  Harrison  were  enti'rtained  i>rioi'  to  tiicir  inauguration; 
and  there  i'aiti,  lleniy  Irvini;,  President  l>iaz  of  IMexico,  King  Kalakaua,  Uoni 
Pedro,  and   i>ouianLrer  found  seclusion. 

The  great  double  mansion  adjoining  the  Sumner  aud  Ponieroy  residence  (united  as 
the  ll-sfre.'l  IVont  of  llie  hotel)  was  built  by  Matthew  St.  CiairClarke,  long  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Uepresentatives,  aud  afterward  becann"  the  Hritish  Legation.  1  iere  lived  Sir 
Bnlwer  Pytton,  and  his  not  less  famous  son  and  secretary,  "Owt-n  Mereditii,"  now  Lord 
Lytton.who  issup[)Osed  to  have  w  ritten  here  his  most  ci'lebrated  poem,"JyUcile."  In  later 
years  the  house  was  occupied  by  Lord  .\shburton,  who,  with  Daniel  Webster,  drafted 
the  "  .\shburton  treaty,"  which  detined  our  Canadian  boundary.  A  still  later  occu- 
j>ant  was  ,Tohn  Nelson,  Attoriiey-Ceneral  in  Tyler's  Cal)inet  ;  and  it  is  now  the  home 
of  Mrs.  IMargaret  I'^reeman.  On  the  corner  oi'  Sixteentii  Street  isSt.  .lohn's  Kj)isco{>al 
Church;  and,  i)assing  for  the  present  other  newer  resi<UMUvs,  another  old  landmark 
i-alls  for  special  attention.  This  is  the  IVcatur  House,  facing  the  sijuare 
DcCiltur  on  Seventeenth  Street,  at  the  corner  of  H,  aud  easily  recognized  by  its 

House.  i>yraniidal  slate  roof.    This,  which  was  the  lirst  i>rivate  residence  on  the 

stiuare,  was  constructed  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  ISl'J,  by  (^munander 
Sleplien  hccatur,  the  l\ero  of  Tripoli,  and  ouiM)f  the  most  popular  men  of  the  time. 
I  ie  was  t  lie  author  of  the  maxim  more  patriotic  than  rigliteous  —  uttered  as  a  toast: 
"My  country  may  she  always  be  right  ;  but  my  country,  right  or  wroiigl"  His 
house  was  ad(U-ned  with  a  multitude  of  trophies,  gifts  from  foreign  rulers,  and  rare 
knickknacks  picked  ui>  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  here  he  was  brought  to  die  alter 
his  duel  with  Conunodore  Uarron  in  Pladeusburg,  in  lS2l).  Afterward  it  wasoccn|>ied 
by  the  Russian  minister,  and  then  by  Henry  Clay,  when  he  was  Si>cretary  of  State 
under. lohn  (.Juiucy  Adams.  When  INLartiu  Van  Puren  succeeded  him,  he  took  this 
house  an<l  cut  the  window  in  the  south  wall,  in  onler  that  he  might  see  the  signals 
displayed  from  the  Whit(>  House  by  "Old  Hickory,"  whom  he  worshiped.  He  in 
turn  gave  up  the  house  to  his  successor,  Ivlward  Livingston,  a  bn)ther  of  Chancellor 
Robert  liivingston  of  New  York,  whose  wife  was  that  INladame  Moreau  whose  wed- 
ding in  New  Orleans  was  so  romantic,  aud  whose  daughter  Cora  wastiie  reigning  belle 
of  .lackson's  administration,  as  this  house  was  its  social  center.  Two  or  three  foreign 
ministers  and  several  eminent  citizens  tilled  it  in  succession,  and  gave  brilliant  parties 
at  which  Presidents  were  guests,  the  most  recent  of  whom  was  (len.  K.  F.  Beale, 
under  whose  grandfather  Decatur  had  served  as  uudshipman.  General  Peale  died  in 
1894,  and  his  wiilow  now  dwells  in  this  storied  old  mansion. 

A  few  rods  south,  next  the  alley,  is  another  house  famous  in  the  j)ast.    It  is  one  of 
the  navy  traditions  that   it   was  built  by  Doctor  Kwell  of  that  service, 
Ewell  und  occupied  by  thret>  Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  one  of  whom  was  the 

House.  talented  Levi  Woodbury;  then  it  was  the  home  of  Senator  Rives  of  Vir- 

ginia, grandfather  of  the  novelist,  .\melie  Rives  (Chandler),  and  afier- 
wurd  of  Gen.  Daniel  Sickles,  whose  tragedy  is  indelibly  associated  with  this  beautiful 
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locality.  Vice-I'rt'Kident  Colfax  was  ii 
still  latiM-  tenant,  and  then  the  house 
passed  into  i)ossessi()n  of  the  late  Wash- 
iiif^ton  McLean,  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
I'ytiqiiircr,  whose  daughter,  wife  of  Ad- 
A    ^B^  niiral  Ludlow,  now  resides  there. 

^Bfi^B^  In  this  sain(^  row.  No.  22,  the  former 

^I^^H^H  residence  of  William  M.  Marcy,  Secre- 

^         dr^P^^^^V  *'^'y  "^  War,  and  afterward  Secretary  of 

^    g|        ^  fT        Jl  state  (18r);5-57),  is  now  the  home  of  Mrs. 

^^*^^  (  V.^.^^^^  ^^'  "■  'l'f*\^'n^^'"^^  daughter  of  the  late 

J    li     n«HI.  William  L.  Scott  of  Erie,  Pa.     Gen.  J. 

({.  Parke,  who  commanded  the  Fifth 
Army  Corps,  and  was  Chief-of-staff  to 
I'.iirnside,  resides  in  No.  1(5 ;  and  No.  0  is 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Martha  Reed,  sister 
of  the  late  Admiral  Dahlgren.  Lovers 
of  trees  will  take  notice  of 
tlu^  row  of  Chinese  gingko  Ging^kO 

Irees,    which   shade    the  Trees. 

-idewalk    opposite    this 
row  of  houses,  on  the  western  margin 
of  the  square. 

Fourteenth  Street  will  make  a  good 
starting-point  for  a  ramble  in  search  of 
till!  historic;,  picturescjue,  and  personal 
features  of  Washington's  streets  and  sijuares.  It  is  the  great  north-and-south  line  of 
travel,  extending  far  out  into  the  high  northern  suburb  of  Mount 
Pleasant.     Fraidclin  S(iuare,  between  Fourteenth  and  Tliirteenth,  and  Franklin 

I  and  K  streets,  comprises  al)0ut  four  acres,  densely  shaded,  and  is  a  Square. 

favorite  place  of  resort  in  summer  evenings.     In  its  center  is  the  spring 
of  excellent  water  from  which  the  White  House  is  supplied,  and  where  there  is 
a  public  drinking  fountain.       The  Franklin  schoolhouse  overlooks  the  square  on 
the  east,  and  the  Hamilton  and   (/ochran   hotels  are  just  above  it  on  Fourteenth 
Street.     The  church  on  the  next  corner  (L  Street)  is  All  Souls  (Unitarian),  diagonally 
opposite  which  is  the  Portland.    This  bi'ings  you  to  Thomas  Circle,  in  the  center 
of  which  is  J.  Q.  A.  Ward's  bronze  statue  of  (Jen.  George  H.  Thomas,  the  "Rock 
of  Chickamauga"  and  hero  of  Nashville,   which  was  erected,  with  great  ceremony, 
in  1S7!>,  by  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  which  paid  $40,000  for 
the  design  and  the  casting.     The  pedestal,  which  bears  the  bronze  in- 
signia of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  its  ornamental  lamps  were  Thomas. 
furnished  by  Congress,  at  an  expense  of  !f25,000.    The  statue  is  itself 
nineteen  feet  in  height,  and  is  finely  modeled ;    but  many  admirers  of  this  sturdy, 
unassuming  commander  regret  tliat  in  his  lepresentation  there  is  not  more  man  and 
less  horse. 

Northwest  of  Thomas  Circle,  in  front  of  Lutheran  Memorial  Church,  stands  one  of 
the  most  artistic  statues  in  the  city,  erected  by  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  America  to  Martin  Luther.      It  was  cast  in  Germany  from  the  same  Luther. 

molds  as  Rietschel's  centerpiece  of  the  celebrated  memorial  at  Wurms, 
and  exi)ressea  the  indomitable  attitude  of  the  great  reformer  on  all  questions  of  con- 
Bcieuce.     This  statue  is  eleven  feet  in  height  and  cost  $10,000. 


MRIAN   STATUE  OF 
(VIAJ,  (jtN.  GEORGE  H.   THOMAS. 
Thomas  Circle.     J.  Q.  A.  Ward. 
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Fourteenth  Street  above  this  i)oint  lias  nothing  of  spirial  interest,  ])nt  is  a  hand- 
some aii'l  l)usy  iiighway ;  and  its  extension  on  the  elevated  ground  of  Meridian  Hill, 
north  i)f  the  city  boundary,  is  rapidly  being  settled  U])on  by  imjxirtant  [K'o])le.  'I'he 
gray  stone  castle,  surrounded  by  large  grounds,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  right,  is 
called  "  Belmont,"  and  belongs  to  A.  L.  I'arber,  owner  of  the  Trinidad  asphalt  nunes. 
Mrs.  General  l.ogan  lives  at  Cahnnet  Place,  two  blocks  east,  on  the  street  north  of 
"  Belmont,"  where  she  has  a  cabinet  of  relics  of  her  famous  husband  which  is  fre- 
(juently  visited  by  veterans  of  the  war.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  of  tlie  Supreme  Court 
resides  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  two  blocks  north,  at  Euclid  Place. 

Following  II  Street  from  Fourteenth  westward,  No.  1404,  now  known  us  the  KIs- 
mere  Hotel,  was  for  many  years  the  residence  of  the  late  Zachariah  Chandler.  The 
Shoreham  Hotel,  the  Colonial  Hotel,  and  the  Columbian  Fni versify  occupy  the  other 
corners,  the  new  Law  School  of  the  latter  conspicuous  on  11  Street. 

The  Columbian  University  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-e((uii)2XMl  schools  of  higher 
learning  {'t  the  ca])ital.  It  has  a  preparatory  school  and  departments  of  undergrad- 
uate and  ])ostgraduate  academic  studies;  special  courses  in  science 
Columbian  (('orcoran  Scientific  School),  of  medicine  and  dentistry,  and  of  law.  Its 
University.  endowments  now  amount  to  aboiit  |1, 000,000,  and  its  fi\culty  and  list  of 
lecturers  include  a  large  number  of  men  in  ])ublic  life,  from  certain 
justices  of  the  8n]ireme  (burt  down.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Corcoran  Scien- 
tilic  Schoiil,  where  the  lecturers  are  all  men  identified  with  S])ecial  investigations  at 
the  Smitiisonian,  (ieological  Survey,  or  in  some  of  the  technical  branches  of  the  Army 
or  Navy.  This  university,  which  was  aided  at  the  begimiing  by  the  Government, 
has  always  had  access  to  and  made  great  use  of  the  libraries  and  nni.seums  which 
abound  here  and  are  of  so  great  educational  value. 

Continuing  our  notes  westward  along  II  Street :  Gen.  ( 'hauncey  McKeever,  U.  S.  A., 
lives  at  No.  1508,  and  on  the  left-hand  corner,  at  Madison  Place,  is  the  Cosmos  Club. 

The  Cosmos  Club  is  a  social  club  of  men  interested  in  science,  of  whom  Washing- 
ton now  contains  a  greater  number,  and,  on  the  average,  a  higher  grade,  than  any 
other  city.  This  is  due  to  the  employment  and  encouragement  given 
Cosmos  Club,  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Agricultural  Department,  Geological 
and  Coast  Surveys,  Fish  Conuni.ssion,  Naval  Observatory,  technical 
departments  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  Departments,  and  two  or  three  univer- 
sities. This  club  may  therefore  be  considered  the  intellectual  center  of  the  non- 
political  life  of  the  capital,  and  at  any  one  of  its  delightful  Monday  ev(;nings,  half 
a  hundred  men  of  high  attainments  anil  wide  reputation  may  be  seen,  and  the 
conversation  heard  is,  in  its  way,  as  interesting  and  insi)iring  as  anything  to  be 
listened  to  in  the  land.  The  historic  old  house  has  been  somewhat  modified,  chiefly 
by  the  addition  of  a  large  hall,  which  may  be  shut  off  from  the  remaining  rooms 
and  used  as  a  meeting-room  ;  and  there  the  Pliilosojthical,  Biological,  Geographic,  and 
kindred  societies  hold  their  meetings  on  stated  evenings. 

The  Arlington  Hotel,  including  the  former  resi<lences  of  Senators  Sumner  and 
Pomeroy,  is  diagonally  opposite  the  Cosmos;  and  next  beyond  is  the  "Bulwer 
House,"  and  then  St.  John's  I<'piscopal  Church.  All  these  face  Lafayette  Square  and 
have  l)een  elsewhere  described.  On  the  farther  corner  of  Sixteenth  Street,  opposite 
St.  John's,  is  the  beautiful  home  of  Col.  John  Hay,  President  McKinley's  Seci'etary 
of  State,  the  author  of  "  Little  Breeches,"  and,  with  Mr.  Nicolay,  of  the  principal 
biography  of  Lincoln.  The  yellow  house.  No.  1607,  next  beyond,  was  built  and  for 
many  years  occupied  by  Com.  Kichard  Stockton,  who  added  to  a  glorious  naval  record 
in  the  Mediti^rranean  and  W((st  Indies  the  establishment  of  Am(>rican  rule  in  Cali- 
fornia ill  1845.    Later  it  was  tenanted  by  Slidell,  who,  with  Mason,  was  sent  by  the 
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Confederates  government  to  Kngland  as  a  cnmtnissioner,  but  was  captured  on  the  Trent 

by  his  (luondani  neighbor,  Commodore  Willies,  who  then  lived  in  tiie 

present  home  of  the  Cosmos  Club  ;  it  was  the  residence  of  Mr.  Lament  Stockton 

when  Secretary  of  War.     The  adjoining  house  on  the  corner  of  Seven-  HOUSC. 

teenth  Street  —  which  was  for  many  years  the  residence  of  the  late 

W.  W.  Corcoran,  the  philanthropic  banker,  to  whom  the  city  owes  the  Corcoian 

((Rllery,  the  Louise  Home,  and  otiier  enterprises  and  benefactions  —  is  anothci-  of 

the  famous  liomcsof  old  Washington,  and  has  been  the  residence  of  several  men  of 

note,  including  Daniel  Webster.     It  was  occupied  by  Senator  Calvin  S.  J>rice  during 

the  later  years  of  his  life,  and  is  now  the  home  of  Senator  Depew  of  New  York. 

Crossing  Connecticut  Avenue,  the  corner  house  is  that  of  the  late  Aduiiral  Siiu- 
brick,  opposite  which  (on  Seventeenth),  facing  the  square,  is  tiie  ancient  Decatur 
House.  Next  beyond,  No.  1621  H  Street,  is  the  residence  of  .Judge  J.  C.  Bancroft 
Davis,  the  diplomat,  now  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  old-fashioned  scjuare 
house  ailjoining  it,  to  the  west,  George  Bancroft  spent  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life.and  completed    his    History  of  the    United   States.         Bancroft 

The    Rich-  HoUSe. 

mond,    on 

the  corner  of  Seventeenth 
Street,  is  a  popular  family 
hotel.  The  Albany,  on  the 
other  side,  is  an  apartment 
iiouse  for  gentlemen  ;  and 
on  the  southwest  corner  is 
tlie  Metropolitan  Club,  the 
largest,  wealthiest,  and 
most  fashionable  club  in 
Washington,  one  rule  of 
whicli  is  that  members  of 
the  foreign  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, resident  in  Washing- 
ton, are  ex  officio  members 
of  the  club,  and  need  only  pay  stipulated  dues  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  its  privi- 
leges. This  block  on  II  Street  Ijetween  Seventeenth  and  Eigliteentli  streets  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  Midway  I'laisance.  Adjoining  the  Metrojiolitan  Club  arc 
clul)  chambers  for  gentlemen,  and  the  large  yellow  liouse,  next  west-  Clubs. 

ward,  was  the  home  of  Admiral  Porter,  of  the  United  States  Navy.     It 
is  now  the  French  Kmbassy.     The  Milton  and  Everett  are  family  a])artment  bouses; 
and  No.  17;;9  was  the  residence  of  the  late  William  A.  Richardson,  formerly  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  afterward  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

In  this  neighborhood  dwelt  many  old  Washington  families  and  some  modern 
notabilities.  The  I'iVerett  House,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Eighteenth  and  G,  is 
historic.  It  was  built  and  occupied  by  Ivlward  I'jverett  of  Massachu- 
setts, when  Secretary  of  State  under  Fillmore.  Afterward  it  was  the  Everett 
home  of  Jefi'erson  Davis,  when  Secretary  of  War,  after  his  marriage  Housc. 
with  his  second  wife.  He  continued  there  during  his  term  as  Secretary 
of  State,  but  not  after  he  returned  to  the  Senate.  His  successor  in  the  house  was 
another  traitor  in  high  place,  Jacob  Thoujpson,  Buchanan's  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  became  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Cabinet  in  180L  Then  followed  Capt. 
Heniy  A.  Wise,  a  well-known  officer  of  the  navy,  after  whom  the  medical  department 
of  the  navy  used  the  house  for  many  years. 


RESIDENCE   OF   SENATOR    CHAUfJCEY    Ml    UEPEW. 
Corner  Sixteenth  and   I   Streets,    N.  W. 


mo 


iMcroinM;  (ii'ii)i';   ro  w  asiiino  roisr. 


'riic  Wirt    llonso  is  a  few  nuls  to  llit> 
I'iist  of  tin'   I'-ilwanl    KvtMc'tt  lioiisc,   on 

(i,  IxMWCOIl  Sl'VCIlttH'Iltll  illlll  lUj^lltt'lMltll, 

oil  tlio  south  side.     It  is  so  callctl  Iti'causc: 

dial   cmiiuMit  jurist  livotl 
Wirt  House,     lifio  Iwi'lvt'!  years,  (huiiifj; 

t  li  t>  adiuiiiistrationw  o  f 
Momot-  and  .1.  (>.  Ailams.  Mrs.  Lock- 
wood  tolls  lis  thai  it  is  not  known  who 
liuih  the  lioiisc,  hut  (lial  it  was  occn|iird 
at  tlit>  hot^'innini;-  oftlio  I'cntuiy  l>y  Wasli- 
iiiL^lon's  privato  socrotary,  Col.  Tohias 
I. oar,  a  Kovohitionary  otlicor,  wlu>  was 
llio  ronunis  ionor  lliat  conchidiNl  tho 
peace  witli  'riipoh.  W'iit  was  I'nited 
Slates  Atlorney  ( ieneial  tVoiii  Isf;  Id 
IS'2\K  II  is  gardens  wtTo  lar^caud  hcaiili 
till,  for  his  wife  w  as  e\cccdiii<;ly  fond  of 
lIowtMs  and  was  the  ant lior  of  "  flora's 
I  >ictionary."  The  most  hrilliant  enler- 
taiinnents  of  lliat  day  wiMt>^i\en  here, 
until  .laclvson's  time,  when  it  was  sold 
and    oi-cnpied    laler  l)y    a    succession    of  IHE  MEXICAN  EMBASSY,      I4i'  ;  St.. ,  t   n  w. 

Cal'inct  ollicers  and  liiuh  functionaries,  one  of  whom  ^ave  a  dinner  to  the  riinco 
oi'  Wales  niKler  ils  roof  I 'nririL;- or  after  the  war  it  hecame  the  ollice  of  the  Army 
SiL,Mial  Coi'ivs  ;  and  there  the  present  wcalluM-  service  was  developed.  The  pn-senl 
cliiof  siu;nal  ollicer  and  arctic  e\plor<>r,  (ieii.  A.  W.  (Ireely,  resides  near,  at  No. 
l;)ll   (\   Stre<-t. 

(ioing  wostw.'ird  on  1  Stret>l  from  Koiirtoontli  Sfroot,  tln'  tirst  iioiise  .m  Iho  ri-^ht  is 
owned  and  occupied  hy  ,lohii  \\'.  l<\)ster,  the  diplomat,  who  was  Secretary  oi'  State 

uiuU>r  Harrison  and,  lattM-,  advisory  eounsel  to  China  in  her  settlement 
I  Street.  with  .lapan.     I'lu'  lar>;-e  hrick  house  adjoining:  is  the  Mexican  l,e.i:ation. 

( "hief  .lusticc  Waile  lived  in  the  house  heyoiul  the  alley,  now  occupied 
liy  the  widow  of  (>\  ( iovernor  Swann.  The  lirownstone  mansion  at  No.  1  li;i  is  the 
residence  of  ,lohn  W.  I'hompson,  pii'sident  of  the  National  Alel  roi)olitan  Hank. 
SiMialor  (.''handler  o(  New  1  lampshire  li\  es  in  No.  ll'_M,once  the  it'sidence  v>f  C'aleh 
I'u.shiiii,'.  The  Si>ulheast  coriuM- of  I'ifteenth  and  1  streets  is  the  ("hamheilin  Hotel, 
which  oeiMipies  three  hou.ses  that  formerly  ht'lon^ed  to  l'\'rnandi>  Wood,  ex-tJovemor 
Swann  of  Maryland  t,w'>*'  l>laet>d  in  oiu>  of  them  two  'Plun-waldsen  mantels  from  the 
\iin  Ness  mansion),  and  .lames  (i.  lUaiiie,  wlu>  lived  there  when  Speaker  of  the 
lloust>  of  Keiiresentativi's.  Oppositi-  (Miamhcrlin's,  on  tlu>  .soiithwesi  coriu'r  (^No.  I.ilH) 
1  Street),  Hamilton  l'"ish  lived  when  he  was  St-cretary  ofStat(\aud  it  is  now  the  resi- 
dence of  ,lohn  McLean,  i^C  the  I'incinnati  /•.'//</((//■(;•.  'I'lie-^e  houses  face  upon 
Mcl'herson  S.iuare,  one  of  the  most   tinished  of  the  city's  smaller  parks. 

The  nohle  iMiuestrian  sl!ilui>  that  graees  this  si|uare  was  erected  hy  the  .\nny  of 
the  Tennessee  to  its  eonnnander,  .hum's  1'..  Mcriierson,  who  was  killed  at   Atlanta; 

and  it  was  his  successor,  (icn.  ,lolin  ,V.  ho^an,  who  inatle  the 
i^IcPherson  di'ilieatory  oration,  when,  amid  a  great  military  di>play,  this  statue 
Stiltue.  was    unveiled    in     1S7(>.       The    scul|>tor    was     l.ouis    T.    Kohisso,   and 

the  statue  waa  composed  of  eannoii  captured  in  Georgia.  Tho 
cost  w:is  tthout  $50,000, 
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Many  i\iw  roHidi'iiccH  hikI  liolcl.s  fiicci  tlii.M  n<|iiiuc,  iuhI  \'ciiii<iiit  A  vi'iuic  paHHcH 
tlii'nii}^r||   it,  lowiinl   tlio   iiortlifaHl. 

('((iil.iiMiiiitj;  wf.Ml  ward,  Nn.   If).'!.'')  I  Slrccl.  Ih  (Jki  niHiilciiiMt  of  .laiiicH  (J,  I'x^rnrl,  wlio 
waH  mayor  of  WaHliin^^'tuii  during' llic  ( 'ivil  War.     M  r.  .IiiHticii  ( Iniy  liv(!H  in  No.  KIOI  ; 
N(».   KiOO   \H  till'   home  of    M  is. 'I'nckrrnian,  llir    widow   (d"  ii  New    Yorii 
l)aMk('r;    No.   Kil/  was  IIk;   residence  of  Hie    laic.  (  uor^e,  VV.   Ifi^KH,  and  Stoficil 

iw  now  ()eeii|iied   liy  liis  daiij^ddcrH  ;    IVlK  in  (he  Woukwi'h  (Jliih  ;   1707  iH  llodSCS. 

Mie  residence  of  M  rH.  Sl,anl(^y  MallJit'WH  ;  I'ayinaHlor  (iCMieraJ  VVatinon^^li 
of  tlic  navy  lives  in  No.  171  I,  and  .lolin  A.  KaHHon  in  No,  17LM.  No.  17:51  in  a  I'anioiiH 
lionse,  having,'  l)een  occiipied  by  Mr.  l"'reiin^(liiiyHen  when  he  waH  S'ecrelary  of  Slaie, 
William  ( !.  Whitney,  Oleveland'H  lirHl.  Secr(^lary  of  Mio  Navy,  and  .lohu  Waiianiaker, 
wlaui  he  was  l'oH(inaHter-(  JeneraJ ;  il  in  now  owned  an<l  occnpied  hy  S.  S.  Ilowlaiul,  a. 
Hoii-indavv  of  the  laU*  Aii^^MiHt.  Uehnonl..  In  No.  I7:i'.',  al,  the  corner  of  hli^d'leenl  h 
Str(H!t-,  rcHidcH  Harriet  l.aiie  .lohiiHon,  who  |ire:iided  at.  tiie  While  I  loiine  during  Hie 
iiiic.hanan  adininistrat  ion.  (;eii.  T.  11.  I.'nckrr,  ll,S.,\.,  a  inoniiiient,  ollicer  in  Hie 
Oivil  War,  and  liilher  of  the  widow  of  <  ;<MMTal  Sheridan,  liveH  af  No. ;!()(),');  Admiral 
SdlfridKc  dwells  al,  No.  L'OI;;  ;  (ien.  Itol.eii  Mai'fccly,  U.S.A  ,  at  No.  'JOIf.  ;  and  I'rol. 
Cleveland  Ahhe,  Hie  nieteoniloj^iHt,,  at,  No.  :,'()I.S. 

{''ollovvin^'  K  SIrecit,  wcsHl.vvard  from  'I'vvelllh  Sl-rciit,  Hio  llrHf  hoMse  on  Hm^  HonthweHt 
(roriier  is  Hie  | la r,Mona.^fe  of  the  Now  York  Avenue  l'r(!sl)yteriaii  (Ihiindi,  occupied  hy 
(111!  Ii(^v.  Mr.  liadclill'e.  In  No.  I;i()r)  rcHiilcH  A.  H.  Holoman,  tiie  a.hnoiicr  of  I'.aron 
IlirHch,  t.lie  .hiwish  |dulaldllro|li^t..  Niiinhcr  l!!Ol  was  once  the  re:-i<lence  of  iioscoe 
(!onklin>^;   No.   KM  I   was  hnilt.  hy  Hni  I  loliday,  who  o|Kraled  t  he  pony  csjireHH  aiWf.HH 
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RESIDENCE  OF   SENATOR  J.   B,  FORAKER. 
1500  Sixtoeiith   Sti<H-l,  N.  W. 


tlif  confiiioiit  (or  iiuiny  yoars  beforo  the 
(•(iiistniction  of  llu'  ITiiioii  racilic  Kail- 
way;  No.  1, '!!.">  was  roniicrly  tlic  lioiiu' 
(if  I>o!)('it  <l.  lii'j:i'r.soll ;  t'\-Si'('i('tarv 
.1  Im  Shci-iiiaii  lives  al  No.  l;!'_M  ;  and 
ll!-.")  was,  (iui'ii)u'  llic  war,  liic  rcsidt'iicc 
el'  Sccirlary  ImIwIm  M.  Stanton  ;  .Iciiii 
(;.  Caiiislo  lived  al  N.».  il-(i;  Admiral 
Worden,  the  eo'.nmander  of  the  Monitor 
during  lier  liLrht  with  the  IMerriniac, 
lived  at  No.  II'JS,  and  Senator  (Jorraan 
at  No.  li;VJ.  The  hiriiv  lionsi'  at  the 
coiner  of  N'ernionl-  Avenue  and  K  Street 
is  leased  hy  .lell'erson  Levy,  the  lie'  rew 
nieinher  of('oni;ress  from  New  York, 
and  the  hrow  nst^me  front  adjoinini;  is 
the  temp  rary  headqnarters  of  the  .\t- 
i.uiu'x  ( ieneral.  lu'presentative  llitt  of 
Illinois  lives  at  No.  Io07  ;  ]\Irs.  1'..  11. 
Warderal  No.  lol'i ;  and  the  new  yellow 

honse  near    the    corner    of    Sixteenth    Si  reet    is    the  home  ol'    the   widow   of  (ieor^e 
\V.    Childs    of  Philadelphia,      'i'he    honse    at   the  s^uitheast.   corner  of 

On  K  Street.      K    and    Sixteenth    streets,    another    of    K'ichardson's    i»rodnctions,     is 
oecnpie<l  liy   the    widow    of    Nicholas    .\ndersiin    of    (''incinnati.      Mr. 

IliteluuH'U,  Secretary   of  the  I  nierior,  li\  e<l  in  No.    '(iOI  ;  Senator  Wetmore   ol'   Khode 

Island  in   No.  l(>()i>;  tlu>   Ke\ .  Dr.  McKini,  reclor  of  l'.i»i|)hany  Chnreh,  at  No.  KlL'l  ; 

Senator  IMatthew  tjuay   in  N.>.  1&20;  Jerome   T.  aiajiarte,  the  ^reat-ii'randnephew  of 

NapoU'on,  in  No.  1(>1'7  ;  ex-Senator  IMurphy   of  New  York  in   No.  1701,  ami  Titian  .). 

CoiU'y.an  ex-Seeretary  of  the  Navy,  lived  in  No.  171:'..     '•  l.iille   1-ord   l\anntleroy  " 

was  written   in  the  hon>e  at    No.    17;'.0,  which    was  then  the  residence  oi'  l>r.   Swan 

M.    and    Mrs.    iM-ances    1  lod>ison-Hnrnett       the    former    a     distinj;nished    oculist, 

and.    the  latter  the   well  known    novi'list. 
Sixteenth  Stret-t,  w  Inch 

stalls    from     Lafaxette 

Sqnari',  oppositi'  the  White 
Honse,    is 

Executive  sometimt's 

/Vvenue.  k  n  o  w  n   as 

i'l X  ec  n  t  i  ve 
Avenue.  St.  John's  Church 
is  on  the  riuhi,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  11  Street,  and  (he 
n>sideneoofSt'eretury  John 
Hay  on  the  li'ft.  .\t  the 
northwest  eor  ler  of  I 
Street  iMr.  Justice  (day 
t)f  the  Supri'ine  Court  it'- 
sides,  and  hack  cd"  him  is 
The  (i  o  r  d  o  a  ,  a  family 
hotel  ;  No.  DoO  is  the  home 
of  Maj.  C.eori^'e  M.Wheeler, 


RESIDENCE  OF  SENATOR  EUGENE  HALE, 
tool    Si.\tot-nlh   Street,   N.  W. 


STKKKTS,   S(ilIAI{KS,   AND    IiKSri)P:NfJKH, 
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U.  S.  A.,  who  condnclcd  tli(!  "  HurvcvH  went  of  (ho  lOOth  ineridifin"  wilh  wliidi 
his  niiiiic  in  idcnl.iiicd.  Sc^nal.or  Hide;  of  Muhic,  livcH  !i,t  No.  1001  ;  Hnvi^i-on-liciw.ru] 
Sternhcirf^  of  ilio  army,  at  No.  lOlii;  Scuiator  I'roctor  of  Vc.nnoui  al  the;  iiorthcaHt 
corner  of  L  Strcc;!,  and  K.  V.  AndrcvvH,  the;  artisi.,  at  No.  1 2:52.  I'aHHinf^  Kcott  Circle, 
ex-I{(^l)reHentiiiiv('  llidl  of  rcriiiHyl vaiiia  resides  at  No.  ].'528;  the  Rev.  A]exarid(;r 
Macltay-Sinitii,  rector  of  St.  .Joiin's  Ciiiindi,  at  No.  i;{25;  Senator  Foraker  of  Ohio, 
at  1500  ;  W.  G.  Giirley,  a  WaHliinj^ton  hanl<er,  at  No.  1401;  Mr.  JiiHtice  lirovvn  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  at  No.  1720  ;  (Jen.  KiiftiH  Saxton,  (f.  S.  A.,  at  No,  1821,  and  oilier 
e(|ually  famous  peojih;  on  liotli  sides.  'J'lie  conHpiciious  hrownstone  "castle"  on 
higli  t^njunil  at  the-  end  of  Si.\te(Mith  Streist,  on  the  left,,  is  tiii!  home  of  ex-Senator 
Henderson,  of  Missrjuri. 

MassachiisistlH  A  v(!nue  is  one  of  th(!  (in(!Ht  stntetH  in  tin;  city,  and  a).;reat  [tronu'nade. 
It  Htretcli(!S  i)arall(d  with  Pennsylvania  A  venue  from  Hospital  Sijuare,  on  the  Ana<tostia 
K'iver,  north w(!st\vard  throiijj;li  Lincoln  S(|U are,  Stanton  Square,  Mount 
\^;rnon  Sijuare  — a  pi'ctty  liKle  |)ark  where  New  York  Avenue  crosses  IMassachU- 
Eif^hth  and  K  streets,  three  hloeks  north  of  the  Patent  OOice  —  TliDinaH  sctts  Avcnuc. 
(Circle,  S(!ott  Circh;,  Duj)ont  Circle,  and  Oecatur  Cinile,  where  it  hends 
slif^htly  and  in  extcn<led  throiiKli  the  eh^j^ant  suhurh  on  the  hanks  of  liock  Creek,  and 
8o  out  to  the  hilly  n^t^ion  north  of  (ieor^^etown.  An  (ixctdlent  viciw  of  this  stately 
boulevard  can  he  obtained  at  its  Junction  with  Twtiifth  Street,  whi(;h  is  one  of  tin; 
hif^hest  iiointH  in  VVasliin).;l,on.  Asccuision  lOpisctopal  Church  (ills  the  n'jrthwest 
corner  at  this  crossinf^.  Robert  Hinkl(;y,  tlie  artist,  lives  in  No.  I'UO  ;  Mr.  Justice 
Morris  of  the  l)istri(!t  Siiitreme  Court,  in  No.  i;5M  ;  J.  Staidey-Iirown,  private  secre- 
tary of  the  late  J'resident  (iarlield,  and  "  Molly"  Garfield,  his  wif(!,  in  No.  l.'JIH.  Mr. 
E.  Fran(!is  Rigj;s  resides  at  No.  i:511,and  the  widowof  Admiral  Dahlj^ren  in  No.  ]:',2') ; 
No.  13^0  ia  the  Legation  of  Cliile,  and  the  large;  square  house  at  the  junction  of  M 

Street  and  Vermont  Avenue,  facing 
'fhonias  Circle,  is  the  home  of  (;x-Justice 
\Vil(!y,  ofth(!  District Su])reme(!ourt.  Mr. 
Justice  Brewer  lives  at  No.  1412,  Senator 
Cnllom  at  No.  1411),  S.  II.  KauHhian,  pro- 
prietor of  the  J'Jvndiig  Star,  at  No.  1421. 
The  large  red-brick  house.  No.  1435,  is 
the  German  Embassy.  The  hrownstone 
building  surrounded  by  large  groimds, 
on  the  south  sideof.Massaethusetts  Avenue 
between  Kifteenth  and  Sixtei-nth  stn-ets, 
isthe  Louis(!  Home.  It  was 
founded  by  the  late  W.  \V.  LouiSC  HomC. 
Corcoran,  and  nearly  all  its 
inmates  are  widows  of  ex-Confederate 
officers  belonging  to  the  aristocracy  of  the 
South,  who  lost  their  fortunes  during  the 
war.  Nearly  o[)posite  it  was  the  home  of 
the  late  I'rof  Sptuicer  1*\  Iiaird,  long 
United  States  Fish  Commissioner  and  Sec- 
netary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
The  fiimiliar  name  for  Scott  Circle,  the 
l(jcality  around  the  statu(!  of  General  Scott, 
at  the  junction  oi'  Massachusetts  ami 
STATUE  OF  GEN.  wiNFiELD  s.  SCOTT.         Kliodo  Island  avenues,  Sixteenth  and  N 
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stri'ols,  is  "Ciihuiiity   CiicK",'"  hocauso  ovtMy   person   wlio    luiilt    a  house  tluMV   died 
sliorlly  aftiTwanl,  or  nu'l  w  itli  inisfortunc. 

This  eciiu'striaii  slaluo  of  (icn.  Wiiidclil  Soott,  the  victor  in  ti\e  Mexican  War,  was 
erected  in  IS74.  "  It  was  modeled  by  11.  K.  Urown,  and  cast  in  I'luiadelpiiia  from 
cannon  caplnred  in  IMexico.  Its  total  height  is  liftc>en  feet,  and  its  cost 
Scott  Statue,  was  |L!0,OiH).  Thi>  pedt'stal  is  of  <jranite  from  Cape  Ann  ([narries,  and 
is  composed  of  live  lnii:;e  l)locks,  said  to  he  the  largest  ever  quarried  in 
the  I'nited  Slati's.  The  cost  of  tiu>  pedestal  was  al)out  }!2"),000.  (Jenoral  Scott  is  rep- 
resented ill  tiie  nniform  (>l"liis  rank  as  Lieutenant  ( ienei'al." 

The  hwixv  honse  at  tiie  jnnctioii  of  \  Street  ami  Massachusetts  Avenue  is  the  resi- 
dence of  Supreme  .Instic(>  Siiir.is.  The  mansion  to  the  northward,  between  N  Street 
and  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  was  erected  by  I'mf.  AU'x.  (irahani  Ih'U,  inventor  of  the 
telephone,  and  alter  several  years  was  sold  to  Levi  1'.  !Mortt)n,  who  occupied  it  while 
he  was  \' ice  rresident.  Tlie  s<|uare  brick  house  al  the  northeast  corner  of  Sixteenth 
Street  was  built  by  Senator  ('ameroii  of  renusylvania,  and  sold  to  Mr.  D.  P.  INhn'gan, 
a  New  \'(iik  banker,  whose  widrnv  and  family  still  resitU-  there.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  Sixteenth  Stri'ct  the  late  William  Windom  lived  while  lu"  was  a  Senator 
from  !\liniies  ta  and  St>cretary  of  the  Trcasuiy  ;  it  is  now  owned  and  occni)ied  by 
t'liarles  .\.  Mnnn,  Ibruierly  of  t'hit'ago.  The  house  adjoining  belongs  to  Stilson 
llutclnns.  K.  Kiu't/- Johnson,  a  banker,  built  and  died  in  the  house  at  the  western 
corner  of  N  Street.  Continuing  westward  on  INIas-sachnsetts  Avenue, 
Fine  Mr.  Spolford,  of  tht>  Library  of  (ntngress,  lives  at  No.  1()2I  ;  No.  1027  is 

Residences,  the  residence  iA'  the  widow  of  tlu-  hi\c  Senator  Vance  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  Altoruey*  leueral  at  No.  1707;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
at  No.  17lo;  I'.criah  Wilkins,  of  llu"  Washiugti)n  Lost,  in  No.  170i>;  Senator  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts,  in  No.  17(!.">.  The  castellated  house  o|)posite  belongs  to  the  widow  of 
the  late  r.elden  Noble,  and  is  occupied  by  the  Sj)anish  Li'gation.  (ien.  Nelson  A. 
Miles  livi's  near  by  at  .No.  17;5()  N  Street  ;  the  Postmaster-!  u'ueral  lives  at  No.  1774; 
Senator  L'airhanks  of  Indiana  lives  at  No.  ISlK);  Mrs.  Wadsworth  of  (leneseo,  New 
York,  owns  the  large  house  on  the  tri- 
angle opposite.  Tlu>  large  mansion  of  lire- 
brick  on  L  Street,  baek  of  it,  is  (n-cupied 
by  William  ,L  r>oardi\Kin  of  CK'veland, 
(Miio.  Passing  beyond  I 'upoid  C'ii'cl(\  No. 
li>ir>,  adjoining  the  "Stewart  CastU\"  is 
the  residence  of  Payniaster  IMichler,  of 
the  navy,  and  on  thecoriu'r  opposite  lived 
for  many  years  the  late  TNlrs.  Craig  Wads- 
worth,  who  was  a  leader  of  Washington 
society;  No.  '20\'.\  is  the  residence  of 
Charles  M.  Ffoulke,  and  the  hall  which 
adjt)ins  it  on  tlu'  east  was  built  to  exhibit 
his  collection  of  tapestries,  which  is  one 
of  tlu'  linest  in  the  world,  (hi  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  slrei't.  in  the 
Blaine  i^-ar   of  the    Pdaine    house, 

Mouse.  Miss    (Irace    PiMiio     Litch- 

lield,  the  novelist,  resides. 
Number  L.'1U0  is  the  residence  of  !'>.  11. 
\\'arner,  a  Washington  banker,  anil  the 
large  mansion  at  No.  '2l'2'2  was  erected  by 
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.lAlui     AijMIRAL  DAVirj  G.  FARRAGUT. 

I'll"  ,   li.li  I tiori  ConnoclK.Dt   Avi.niJ.i   ,iriil 

I,  II    W.     I'./   Mm.  Vlnnii,   Ro.irti   Hoxi... 


the  Ial(i  MrH.  I'ultoii,  wlio  iiilicrilcil  a, 
(ortmic  piiiicd  hy  luir  liUHhuiid  in  (lie 
miiU!H  (»(' N(^Vii<la ;  ir  in  now  ncciijiicrl  hy 
lier  four  (Inii^^lilcrH.  No.  L'lll,  on  Ihc 
o|)|)o.si(,(!  hIiIc  oC  iIm!  Htrcot,  w;ih  cicdril 
l)y  (!X-S('M:ilor  Mdniiindw  of  VcmiioiiI, 
and  vviiH  Hold  l)y  hiiii  in  IS'J,)  lu  the 
widow  of  <i('n<'ial  <ii:inl,,  wlio  now 
rcnidcH  llicnr  willi  lire  daii>;lilcr,  MrH. 
N('lli(! S;irtoriH.  'I'lic  larj.,'!- Hlono  cliatciui, 
in  l''r((n(;li  htylc,  in  Uk;  rcHicNwicci  oC  Mrn. 
Richard  TownHoiid. 

( 'onncclicMit  AvtMiiic,  (Voiii  II  Sired 
to  llic  Ixmndary,  in  IIk;  Snnday  aTlcrnooii 
proincnailt'.  Slart.inf^  noilhwjuil  upon 
oiir  Hiirvcy  al,  LafaycMi!  SiiMiirc,  where 
I  he  ^j;ar(lenH  ortlie  old  Wel)Ht(!r  lionHe  lill 
Ihe  corner  aM,h(^  ri^^dd,  No.  HII  waH  Um- 
rcHideiice,  afUsr  thciCJivil  War,  of  Admiral 
WilkcH,  and  iH  Hlill  occniticd  l)y  Ihh 
(iiniiiy.  .IiihI.  heyond  iH  l'"arra,;4utS(|iiar(', 
a  Hiii.all,  prell.ily  planted  park,  in  the 
(•filler  of  which  is  a  Htatiic  to  the  hero 
ol'iVlohilc;  r.ay  and  the  MiHHJHHippi  forln. 

TliiH   Htatiie    ol"   I'arraf^iit   n^prifsentn 
hitn  an  Hlaiidin^  upon    the  dvv.k  of  hin 
lla^'Hliip    liait'ord,    j'roin    whoHe  propeller  the  nielal    of   wiiich   the    Ht;attie    in   com- 
poH(Ml  waH  t,aken,  and   wan  cawt   in   IHHO,  alter  modelH   hy    iMrn.    Ijieii- 
t(!naid.    Iloxie,    then    MIhh    Vinni(5   Kcain.      It  cost  $;^r(,()l)0,   and   wan  I'arrajlfUl 

dedicaleil    ill    y\|iril,    I SS I ,    many    of    t'arraj/iit'H    old    HhipmatcM  lakini.'  SlalUC. 

part,  in   tlu;  c(;remonieH. 

'I'Ik!  Iar/.?e  Ki'iiy  Iiohho  on  liie  next  cormtr  (niimheri'd  170;")  K  Stre<;t)  wan  ori^^'i nail y 
the  HiHidence  ol'Alexandei'  \i.  Siie|ilierd,  th(-  rehiiililer  of  VVaHhinj,'ton.  It  was  lor 
many  yisarH  the  h'liHHian  Li^'alion,  and  is  now  owned  and  occupied  hy  MrH.  McLean. 
The  hoiiKCH  hack  of  it  arc;  nHiially  oc<Mipied  hy  attachcHof  tin;  dillenjMt  le^fjitioiiH.  The 
lart^(!  hri(d(  hiiildiiiir  at  the  corrK^r  of  L  Strecit,  on  the  ri^,dit,  in  a  ( Catholic  hcIiooI  for 
t,drlH  ;  and  the  yellow  liouHe  on  tli(!  oj)j)OHil(!  (torner  of  !)(;  SaJ(!H  Stnuit  in  th(!  <irafton 
lloh'l.  Col.  .loliii  i\I.  WilHon,  Siip(;rintciident  of  I'lihlic  I'.iiildin^jH  and  (iroiindH, 
nssidcH  at  No.  1141;  Scwudor  Wolcott  of  ('olorado,  a,t  No.  1221,  a,nd  I'rof  ThoniaH 
Wil.'-on,  anthropoloj^dHt  of  the  SmitliHoniaii  Inntitiition,  :\i  No.  1218.  Tlu;  handnonK! 
Htone  chiircli,  with  the  larj<(!  H()uare  tovver,  iH  the  Prenhyterian  (ylnircli 
of  the  Covenant.     On  the  opposite  corner,  lot  Ik;   north,  in  the  llritiwh  British 

lOmbaHHy.  ThiH  is  one  of  ihr  few  le^jationn  in  \VaHhir)Kt,on  that  are  Kmbassy. 
owned,  and  not  ninted,  hy  their  j(ov(!rmiieiit,H,  the  otJKjrH  hcin^^  thow;  ot 
Anntria,  l>razii,  (jeririany,  Japan,  and  Korea.  It  occnpicH  tin;  Hih;,  curiouHly  enoii|;li, 
of  the  jir.-t  an<l  only  cricket  ciuh  at  tin;  ca[)ital,  wlncli  ceaHcd  to  jilay  many  yearw 
ago.  On  tli<!  point  h(!tw(!en  (lonnecticnt  AvcMiiie  and  IOi^,diteeiith  Street  Htandn  the 
Hisidence  of  (Jommander  William  II.  lOmory,  IJ.  H.  N.,  now  occupied  hy  cx- 
k(q)reHentativ(!  Keyhiirn  of  I'iiilail<!l|)hia.  'I'he  AuHtriaii  (jovc!rnm(!Jit  (jcciipicH  No. 
i:i07  as  tli<!  reni(l(!nce  for  ilH  fiet,'ation.  InHpcctor-Goneral  Hreckenridge,  IJ.  S.  A., 
dwelib  at  No.   \:',\4 ;    Adndral   Carter  at    No.    I'Md;    the   family  of  the  late  (iar- 
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THE   BRITISH  LEGATION.    -Northwest  Corner  Connecticut  Avenue  and  N   Street,  N.  W. 

diner  (!.  HuMninl  at   No.    i:?-_'S.  and    Trof.    A.  Graham    Roll   at    No.   11^21.      These 
houses  UH'  u\un\   IHipont   Circle. 

This  pretty  eireular  park  oeeupies  tlie  interior  of  tlie  ppaee  made  hy  the  intersee- 
tion  liere  of  (\inneetieut,  JNTassaelmsetts,  and  New   Hampshire  avenues,  and  1'  and 

Nineteenth  streets.  In  its  eenter  stands  the  bronze  statue  of  Admiral 
Dupont  Sanniel  F.  l>upont,  a  popular  otlieer  t)f  the  navy  durint^  the  Civil  War. 

Circle.  whifli  was  desiu'ued  by  l.aiint  Tliompsim,  eost  ?10.00().  and  was  uuveiletl 

in  ISSI.  Passinu- beyouil  Piipont  Cirele.  the  large  red-briek  house  to 
the  westward,  on  the  point  between  V  Street  and  ^lassaehusetts  Avemie,  was  erected 
by  the  late  James  (\.  Ulaiue  wiien  he  was  Secretary  of  State  in  (iartield's  Cabinet  ;  it 
still  belongs  to  his  estate,  but  is  occupied  by  INIrs.  Westiughouse  of  Pittsburg.  The 
gray  house.  No.  S.  is  known  as  C'astle  Stewart.  It  was  for  many  years  the  Chine.se 
Legation,  and  tliere  was  given  the  famous  ball,  in  ISSli.  when  Washington  was  scan- 
dalized by  scenes  of  social  riot.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  its  owner,  Senator  Stewart 
of  Nevada.  The  big  cream-colored  house,  with  the  lofty  pillared  portico,  at  No.  1400 
New  llamj)shire  .\veiuie,  opposite,  is  the  home  of  tiie  wealthy  merchant,  L.  Z.  Leiter, 
formerly  of  Chicago,  whose  daugl: '.n-  nuu'iied  Lonl  Cur/.on,  the  viceroy  of  India.  No. 
Uill  Connecticut  Avenue  is  the  home  of  Mrs.  Colton,  whose  husband  was  formerly 

treasurer  of  the  Central  Tacitic  Railroad.  Francis  B.  Colton  lives  in 
i^Icridian  liie  English  basement  house,  a  little  farther  nortli.    The  large  brownstone 

Hill.  residence  at  the  point  between  Connecticut  Avenue  and  Twentit>th 

Street  is  the  winter  home  of  INIr.  Perkins,  of  Boston  ;  the  brick  house. 
No.  1705, is  the  home  of  Lyman  Tiffany  ;  the  P>elgian  Legation  is  at  17Ui,  and  William 
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K.  Cnrtin,  the*  newspaper  writer  and  uutlior  of  many  hooks  of  travel,  liveH  at  No.  1801, 
al  the  corner  of  S  Street.  The;  little  chaijel  on  the  hill  above  is  St.  Marjraret'H  (Kpi.s- 
copal).    The  Chinese  Lej^ation  \h  at  the  eorner  of  l'j;.'hte(;nth  and  Q  fitn-els. 

"(Jonneetieiit  Avenue  Extended  "  iw  the  name  applied  to  thin  street  where,  beyond 
iCoek  (Jreek,  it  resumes  its  straij^ht  course.  It  leads  directly  to  Chevy  Chase,  and  bids 
fair  to  become  the  highway  of  one  of  the  best  of  the  future  suburban  districts. 

(Jn  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  The  widow  of  Chief  Justice  Waite  lived  at  No.  1610, 
just  west  of  Scott  Circle;  and  the  widow  of  <ieneral  Sheridan  at  No.  1017,  across  the 
way;  No.  1020  is  the  home  of  Klihu  Root,  Secretary  of  War,  and  at  No.  1040,  Mr. 
Oiney,  formerly  the  Secretary  of  State  resided.  No.  1741  is  the  historic  house  pre- 
si-nted  to  Admiral  Dewey  and  transfttrred  by  him  to  his  wife.  The  small  "circle," 
al,  Vermont  Av(!nue  and  P  Street,  is  nam(;d  Iowa,  and  is  ornamenti'd  by  a  statue  of 
(jlen.John  A.  Logan,  surmountinf^  a  bronze  pedestal. 

New  IIami)shir(;  Avemie  is  a  long  street  nearly  pai-ailel  with  V'ennont  Avenue, 
rcai^hing  from  the  I'otomac  northeast  to  the  Ijoundary  at  the  head  of  FiHeenth  Street, 
and  then  extended  through  the  distant  suburb  of  Rrightwood.     There 
is  a  pretty  triangle  where  it  crosses  Virginia  Avenue;  and  where  it  Ncw 

crosses  Pennsylvania,  K,  and  Twenty-thirl  streets  is  a  park  named  Hampshire 
Washington  Circle.      An  equestrian    bronze    statue  of    Washington,  Avcnuc. 

modeled  and  cast  by  Clark  Mills,  was  erected  here  long  ago,  at  a  cost  of 
$')",()()().    'i'he  artist  is  said  to  have  intended  to  represent  liim  as  he  appeared  at  the 
Itattle  of  Prin(;eton. 

Some  distance  above  this,  the  triangle,  at  the  junction  of  the  Averme  .\  and 
Twentieth  Street,  is  covered  by  the  residence  of  Dr.  Guy  Fairfax  Whiting.  Christian 
Heurich,  who  owns  the  brewery  a  block  below,  lives  at  No.  1:^07.  Paymaster-<jeneral 
Stewart,  United  States  Navy,  resides  at  No.  1315  ;  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst,  widow  of  the 
late  Senator  from  California,  and  famous  for  her  charit'es,  at  No.  1400;  and  the 
widow  of  the  late  "Sunset"  Cox  at  N(j.  1408.  North  of  Dupont  Circle  the  Leiter 
mansion  is  conspicuous,  and  that  of  W.  C.  Whittemore,  anotlier  retired  Chicago 
merchant,  is  on  the  next  corner,  at  No.  1 ')20.  The  large,  white  house  opposite  this  is 
the  home  of  Li(Hit.  Richardson  Clover,  United  States  Navy.  The  Rev.  P.  Van  Wyck, 
a  retired  chaplain  of  the  navy,  lives  at  No.  1001  ;  Representative  Dalzell  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  No.  1005;  and  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  the  novelist,  on  the  corner  of  R  Street. 
Some  notable  residences,  away  from  the  district  surveyed  above,  should  be  men- 
tioned. Tlie  oflicers  attached  to  the 
Navy  Yard,  to  the  Washington  Bar- 
racks and  to  the  cavalry  post  at  Fort 
Meyer,  dwell  at  these  stations  in  the 
more  or  less  cozy  (piarters  provided  by 
the  Government  for  them.  Senator 
Morgan  of  Alabama  lives  in  a  brown- 
stone  house  opposite  the  First  Pres- 
Ijyterian  Church,  at  No.  .'515  Four-and- 
a-lialf  Street. 

Mgr.  Martinelli,  the  Apostle  Legate 
of  the  Pope  of  Rome    to  the  United 
States,  re.sides  at  No.  201 
I  Street.     This  house  was       Grant  Gift 
]>resented    to    General  Housc. 

RESIDENCE  OF  L.  z.  LEITER,  ESQ,  <^''ant  by  the  citizens  of 

New  Hampshire  Avenue  and  P  Street,   N.  W.  Washington    at    the    close    of   the     War. 
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and  (K'ciipii'd  by  hiiu  until  he  was  inaimnratt'd  us  Pivsident.  It  was  afLcrward  the 
residence  of  Justice  Bradley  of  tlie  Supreme  Court.  The  adjoining  house,  No. 
L'O.S,  was  presented  to  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  wdio  lived  there  for  several  years, 
and  afierward  on  Fifteenth  Street.  Mrs.  Jean  Lander,  once  a  famous  actress, 
resides  at  No.  45  B  Street,  S.  E.,  facing  C'apitol  J'ark  ;  and  John  G.  Nicolay,  private 
secretary  to  President  Lincoln,  and  his  co-biographer  with  Mr.  Hay,  is  at  No.  212,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  same  street. 


ADMIRAL  DEWEY'S  RESIDENCE. 
174 1    Rhode   Island   Avenue. 


XITI. 
EXCURSIONS   ABOUT  WASH  INCiTON. 

1.    To   Mount  Vi'riKHi. 

The  pilgrimage  to  the  lioinc  niid  loiiili  (if  George  Washington  at  Mount,  N'crnon  is 
regarded  by  moKt  Anicriciins  :is  a  duty  :ih  well  aH  a  pleasure,  and  foreigners  look  nj)on 
it  as  a  coiiii)linient  du(!  to  tlic  nation.     It  forms,  moreoviir,  a  dcligliirnl  excursion. 

Either  of  two  routes  may  he  taken  to  M(jnnt  Vernon  — by  stcamhoat  on  the 
I'otoniac  — see  page  vlii  for  time  tabic  —  or  ])y  elcetrie  ears. 

The  ('Ictetrie  trains  of  the  Washington,  Alexandria  tt  Mount  Vernon 
Itailway   leave;   their   station,    I'einisylvaiiia  Avenue   and   'l'hirt(!en-and-  ElCCtrlc 

one-half  Street,  every  hour,  week-days,  from  10  a,  m.  to  ;}  v.  m   from  May  Railway 

1st  to  Nov.  1st,,  and  from   10  A.  M.  to  2  v.  M.  from  Nov.  Ist  to  May  Isl.  HoutC. 

These  electric  trains,  which  are  tlu;  fastest  and  best  e(pii|)ped  in  tlu; 
world,  make  the  round  lri|)  in  three  hours,  of  which  one  hour  and  twenty  niinutes  may 
he  spent  on  the  grounds.  The  fare  is  50  cents  for  tlie  round  trip,  oi-  00  cents  including 
side  ti'ip  to  Arlington.  AIM/uikc'ts  allow  stojj-over  pi'ivilcge  in  Alexaiidiia.  The  many 
points  ()\'  interest  as  passed  en  route  and  deserihed  below  an;  pointed  (»ul  and 
cleverly  expluintnl  by  competent  guides,  who  aeeompaiiy  [dl  Mount  Vernon  trains. 
The  route  lies  down  Foui't,(;enUi  Street,  passing  the  Agrii'idtural  I)ej)artment, 
Washington  Momnnent,  and  Hureau  of  Engraving  and  Pi'inting, 
crossing  the  I'otomae  by  way  of  Long  Bridge  into  Virginia.  This  Lonff  BriUffC. 
bridge,  which  will  he  superseded  in  a  lew  years  by  a  modern  steel  sti'uc- 
ture,  became  famous  during  the  (Jivil  War  as  a  military  route  into  the  seceding  States. 
It  commands  a  line  view  of  the  Potomac,  with  the  stalely  Arlington  Mansion  on  the 
hills  to  the  right.  At  its  further  end  there  still  stands,  plainly  seen  at  the  left  of  the 
track  as  soon  as  the  first  high  ground  is  reached,  Fort  Runyon,  a  strong  earthwork 
erected  in  ISOI  to  guard  the  head  of  tlu;  l)ridge  from  raiders.  Ibit  a  short  distance!  far- 
ther is  Arlington  Junction,  where  eomiection  is  made  for  Arlington.  A  litth;  beyond  it 
the  train  i)asses  St.  Asaph  and  then  skirls  the  base  of  Braddock  Jh'ighls— the  low  hills 
u|)on  which  liraildock's  army  was  encamped,  in  1755,  before  underlaking  that  disastrous 
march  against  the  Frciu^h  and  Indians  at  Fort  I)u(juesn(;  (now  I-*ittsburg),  where 
I'.raddock  was  killed  and  his  army  saved  from  amuhilation  oidy  by  the  genius  of  his 
yoiuig  Colonial  Aid,  (^eorge  Washington.    The  city  of  Alexandria  is  then  entered 

Alexandria  began,  under  the;  name  of  Eellhaven,  in  1748,  and  had 
a  pronusing  early  career.  "  It  raj)idly  became  an  important  port,  and  Alexandria. 
develo])ed  an  extensive  foreign  trade.  It  was  well  known  in  tlu;  great 
English  commi'reial  cities.  General  Washington,  Governor  Lee,  and  other  piominent 
Virginians  interested  themselves  in  its  dijvelopment,  and  at  one  time  it  was  thought 
it  would  become  a  greater  city  than  Baltimore.  Wandiouses  crowde<l  with  tobacco 
and  tiour  and  corn  lined  its  docks,  and  fleets  of  merchant  vesse^ls  filled  its  harbor." 
Till!  founding  and  advancement  of  Washington  and  the  building  of  railroads,  which 
diverted  tradie  to  inland  (ihannels,  destroyed  its  importance,  and  the  coming  of  the 
Civil  War  ruined  it  socially.  Here  the  Union  troojjs  began  their  "  invasion"  of  Vir- 
ginia soil,  and  here  fell  Ellsworth  —  the  first  notable  vititim  of  the  conflict.  The  old 
red-brick  hotel  where  Ik;  pulled  down  the  Confederate!  flag  is  now  pointed  out  to 
strangers  at  the  corner  of  the  first  street  beyond  the  railway  station  on  Wasliington 
Street.     It  was  called  the  Marshall  House. 
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INTERIOR  CHRIST  CHURCH,  ALEXANDRIA. 

The  old  town  conttiiiis  many  (luaint  and  interesting  relies  of  tlie  past,  of  which 
the  most,   interesting  is  Clirist    (Muireli   (near  (lie   Washington  Street 
Christ  station),  in  which  Washington's  lainily  and  ail  tiie  respectable  jiersons 

Church.  of  his  neighborliood  used  to  worship.     It.  lias  been  kept  as  near  as  may 

be  as  it.  was  in  those  days;  and  the  old  square  jh'w  in  which  "  His 
lOxcellency,  the  (ieneral,"  used  to  sit,  gazing  U])  at  tlie  high  piilpil  during  tlie  long 
and  strong  sermons,  is  still  [lointed  out.  Other  things  of  interest  for  their  ass  ciat ions 
are  the  Masonic  lodgi'voom,  w  here  Washington  and  other  promiiu'nt  men  of  that  day 
were  wont  to  meet  ;  the  house  in  which  l>raddock  had  his  home  and  military  head- 
(juartiirs;  the  local  monument:  to  Confederate  soldiers  (seen  from  the  train  at 
Washington  »Street),  and  otlu'r  houses  and  objects. 

Soon  after  leiwiiig  .Mcxaiitiria  by  way  of  King  Street  (with  a  station  at  King  and 
Koyal)  tlie  I'oioinae  eoiues  into  view,   and  the  train  crosses   upon  a  liridge  the  broad 
estuary  of  Hig  Hunting  Creek,  at   the  head  of  which  was  built,  during 
Below  the  Civil  War,  Fort  Lyon,  one  of  the  princii>al  defenses  of  Washington. 

Alexandria.  The  red-bi'ick  building  seen  some  distance  up  the  stream  is  the  okl 
I'^HScopal  Theological  Senunary,  founded  in  colonial  times.  More 
plainly  visible  at  the  left  is  .lones  Toint,  marked  by  a  lighthouse.  This  was  the 
southern  corner  of  the  original  District  of  Columbia.  Near  the  lighthouse  is  buried 
a  marked  corner-stone  placed  there  with  much  ceremony  by  Washington  and  other 
founders  of  the  Govermuent ;  antl  it  was  proi)osi-d  to  erect  there  a  magnilicent  monu- 
ment. A  miU'  farther  on  the  iwsition  of  Fort  Foote  on  tlu'  other  side  of  the  river  is 
seen  ;  and  presently  the  track  rises  to  higher  ground  where,  looking  back,  the  Capitol 
is  visible  a  dozen  miles  away.  Here,  among  peach  orchards,  begins  the  Mount 
Vernon  estate,  which  in  George  Washington's  time  contained  about  8,000  acres  ;  and 
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jiiist  Ixjyond  Belmont  Station  'm  seen,  Komc  (listuncc  at  tlie  left,  tlic  wliil(3  houKu  in  whicli 
dwelt  ('ol.  Tobias  Lear,  Wanhin^^ton's  secretary.  Tlus  lialf-ruined  l)arn,  Bomewliat 
removed  J'rom  the  Iioukc,  ^oes  back  to  tlu;  (sarly  liistory  of  tiie  iiroperly.  Tin;  remainder 
of  tbe  run  is  through  beautiful  lieidK,  witli  ])leaHant  outlooks  all  around,  freijuent  views 
of  llie  river,  and  a  si^lit  of  the  lla^s  tlyin,!^'  over  Kort  Wasliinnton  and  Fort  Hunt. 

'I'Ik!  terminus  is  at  the  garden  gate  of  the  Mount  Vernon  grounds,  within  three 
minut(!S'  walk  of  the  mansion. 

Th(!  river  roiile  to  Mount  Vernon,  on  histoiic  I'otomac,  is  by  the 
magnilieeiit  iron  steamer  Charles  Macalester,  built  expressly  for  this  I^iver  RoutC. 
service  (capacity  1, ")()()  i)ass(;ngers)  with  all  modern  conveniences.  'I'iic 
steamer  leaves  Seventh  Street  wharf  daily  (Sunday  e.xccpted),  ]()  .\.  .\i.  and  'l.'.'i)  w  m., 
summer  schedule  (May  IK)  to  November  1);  10  A.  .m.  and  1.45  i*.  .m.,  winter  schedule 
(November  1  to  May  -iO).  Fare,  round  trip,  50  cents.  Tickets,  sold  to  cover  transporta- 
tion and  admission  to  the  grounds,  75  cents.  During  tin;  summer  season  j)leasani;  day 
and  (!venitig  trijjs  via  this  steamer  to  historic  Marshall  llall,  op!)osil<'  Mount  VeriK)n,  etc. 

Th(i  Potomac  River  trip  is  one  of  great  eiijoynient  on  a  line  day.  As  the  steamer 
moves  out  into  tlie  stream,  it  riih'w  in  a  broad  tidal  channel  dredged  for  harbor  pur- 
po,seH  by  the  Government  and  kept  full  by  a  tidal  resiirvoir  above.  Tiie  long  artificial 
island  which  separates  this  harbor  from  the  river  itself  will  hereafter  become  a  park. 
On  the  city  shore,  immediately  below  t  b(5  wharves,  appears  the  ])leasant  parade  of 
Washington   Barracks,   or   The   Arsenal,   as   it   is  still    more  commonly  called  —  a 
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luilitarv  post  on  \hv  poniiisula  botwoou  tlio  riMoniao  ;nul  ils  oastorn  branch.  Its  land 
(M)(raniv  is  at  tho  loot  of  Fonr-aml-onc-half  St  root,  and  is  roachod  by  olootric  oai-s 
tVoni  rtMuisylvania  Avonno  via  Sovonlh  Stroot.  A  trilling  settloinoiil  stylod  (.'arrolls- 
burs;,  with  an  oarthoii  broast-high  bat  lory,  oxisiod  on  tho  oxtivnnty 
Washington  o\'  this  point,  whioh  \va,s  callod  Turkoy  Bnzzard  or  Groenleafs  Point 
Barracks.  whon  thi^  oity  was  laid  ont ;  and  in  1803  tho  poninsnia  was  reserved 
for  military  purposes  u.s  far  a.s  T  Street,  8.  \V.  What  few  bnildings  were 
tlioro  in  ISM  won-  dosiroyiHl  l>y  the  British,  wlio  lost  a  largo  niunboi-  of  men  by  drop- 
jting  a  "port-lire"  into  a  dry  well  wiiere  a  great  iiiianiity  of  navy  jviwdor  had  boon 
hidden,  thus  producing  an  iinpron\i>tu  volcano.  In  182()  tho  nortliorn  end  of  the 
reservation,  as  far  back  as  IT  Street,  den(>lod  by  the  jog  in  tho  river  wall  on  the  I'oto- 
niac  side,  was  walled  olV  as  a  site  for  a  thstrict  penitentiary.  A  l)ui!ding  wa,s  erected 
having  a  yard  with  a  high  in(>losing  wall.  ;/nd  Ium-o.  in  lS(>r>.  were  contined  the  con- 
spirators in  tho  assassination  of  l.ino.tlu.  I'our  o\'  iboui  w  imo  hung  au<l  buried  thortv 
Exactly  whor(>  this  oxcculi.iu  aud  the  iuiiM-uiouls  wore  made  is  not  .accuraloly 
known,  but  it  is  bi-liovod  that  iho  gallows  was  i>lautod  near  tho  circular  llowor  bod 
now  in  front  of  tho  (>oiiunandaiit's  door,  and  that  tho  boihos  were  buried  near  its 
foot.  -Ml  wore  soon  afterward  removed,  the  penitentiary  was  swi>pt  away,  the  limits  j 
of  tho  reservation  wore  advanced  to  P  Street,  and,  in  KSSl.  tho  arsenal  wa^  aliolisjiei^^ 

Tlio  v(>rdaut  ]nirade.  with  its  Hag  and  guns,  and  avoinie  (»f  big  trees,  its  former 
ston-housos,  which  during  tho  war  contained  enormous  quantities  of  arms  and 
amnniuition.  and  are  now  used  as  barracks,  and  its  tpvailrauglo  of  otlicoi's'  quarters 
at  the  exlremo  p«»int,  make  a  pretty  picture  as  we  Hoat  past.  As  it  is  the  head- 
quartei-s  of  a  regiment  of  artillery  it  has  the  band,  and  during  the  pleasant  half  of  the 
year,  guard-mounting  at  \>  \.  m.  and  dn^ss  parade  at  5  v.  m.  are  conducted  with  much 
eeixMnony,  while  battery  drills  can  be  seen  ahnost  any  morning  at  It)  or  11  o'clock. 

The  Anacostia  Kivor  next   opens  broadly  at  the  left,  and   tho  navy  yard  and 
soul  horn  front  of  the  city  are  exposed  to  view.     On  the  further  bank  looms  up  the 
great  Government  llosjntal  for  the  Insane,  whioh  cost  $1,0l10,0()0,  and 
Ho.spilal  is    ono    of    tho    linost    institutions   of  its   kind    in    th(>    world.      It    is 

for  Insane.      ]H-imarily  iutondod   tor  demented   men  of  tho  army  aud  navy  ;  and 
tluMv  Lieutenant  Cushing,  of  torpedo-boat  fame,  and  Captain  Mctiillin, 
the  hero  of  tho  naval   light  of  the  Yalu,  in  China-Japan  wai,  ended  their  blighted 
days. 

The  low,  level  grounds  of  Giesboro  Ponit,  b(>rdering  the  river  below  the  asylum, 
wen^  occupied  during  the  war  as  cavalry  cam |^s  and  ilrilling  stations.  ()pposite  it  is 
the  broad  estuary  of  Four-Mile  Run.     Alexandria  mnv  comes  into  view. 

(A  ferry  also  runs  at  hourly  intervals  between  the  Seventh  Stroot  wharf  and 
Alexandria.    The  }facal(:$ter  also  stops  at  Alexandria  both  going  and  eonnng.) 

Just  below  Alexandria  the  lighthouse  and  (Opening  of  Hunting  Creek,  already 
described,  are  [xissed.  This  creek  gave  it«  name  to  the  Washington  plantation  befoixi 
Lawrence  Washington  named  it  "  Monnt  Vernon,"  in  compliment  to  an  admiral  with 
w  horn  he  had  served.  Near  here  is  a  little  stopping-place  called  Gunston  Landing, 
wliere  son\e  of  the  river  boats  stop  to  take  <n\  milk  and  vegetables  for  the  city 
market.  It  is  the  ancient  landing  l\u-  tho  estate  of  the  enunent  ]\Iason  fan\ily,  whose 
eoUniial  seat,  Gunston  Hall,  is  still  standing  a  short  distance  inland,  though  no  longiT 
in  possession  of  the  ISIasons.  It  was  a  fan\iliar  calling-place  for  A\"ashington,  his 
neaivst  neighbor  in  fact. 

On  the  hilly  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac,  toward  which  the  boat  now  heads, 
was  another  connuanding  earthwork,  Fort  Foote,  once  of  milit;\ry  importance. 
This  fort  was  kept  in  repair  for  yeai-s  after  the  Civil  War,  and  the  United  States 
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fttill   owuM   ilM  fi\{o.     'rh(<    mcnI    slop   Im  luiulc,  iilxuil    (uolvc   iiiilivi    lulnw   )lii'   cilv.iit 
l''i>r(   \\;isliino(<)n,  :i    liisloiic    ('nrl    mi  m  pniiil   drilic    IMmivIiiiiiI    mIichi'.  wil  liiii  mI^jIiI  of 
IMoiiiil     NciiiiMi    :inil    (■(•nHuiiiuiiii!'.    tin-    clumnil         rnitlilion     i^dys     llcil     llio    onrlv 
iv\|>lorrrM  ol'du'   rolomiic  romul  nil   linliiiii  "rMsMc"    ln-n\  ninl   llml 
WuHliin^loM  lulviscd  (li(>  building  of  i\  loil  on  thiH  lit'iiillMiiil,  mm  skuh  hm  I  oil 

llu<  I'iMtrirl  oC  Oolmubiii  \V!is  crcnkMl,  Ii'ImiImiiI  iIhw  iIm  |il;in;i  !i:i  lii;i  Wilslliil(i(oil. 
ImsI  public  worU,  iuid  iislrony  lorlri'SH  wiim  bpyiin.  I>ul  wn  :  Mown  up  b\ 
ibo  AmiM'icMiiM  in  ISI'^',  wlini  Ibov  biMnl  (biil  I  bo  I'.iiiiJi  \\(i(>  .,>iniii^'  IT  wivH 
rt'buiU  ill  bSi)S,  undrr  Ibo  Ibroal  nC  wm  wilb  I'mnpr,  ami  niiuirlbc  piniripiil  .li-li'nsi" 
ul'  (bf  ciipilal  agiiiiisl.  m<H  aldu'k.  'I'lio  principnl  Itatlvi-y  oonHlHlH  ol'  live  S  imli  liilcn, 
niouiilcd  on  (IiHapp(';iriii!-t  fsvi  riniriv^  bcbiiid  (MiMiinunM  iMubnuK  nirnlr:  nC  rail  b  and  run 
OlVb',  HOD  I't'ol.  uIh)\o  I  lio  ii\i  r  Icxrl,  'Tbcsi'  j-miiih  .innniand  (  br  ri\  ci  loi  a  ibilanic  nl 
twtMily  niilcH.iind  liavo  an  rxlrcincly  accuiittc  ran^c  ol' over  Mis  miles.  I''iirl  Sbrridnii 
in  b<Mn^  (•on,'<(r\i('bMl.  nearly  (>ppiisib>.  wbtM'e  will  be  nxMinled  Iwn  luifre  I'J-ineb  lilies, 
liuviiiit!' an  evei\  Idiijici-  range  ami  lunre  deNlrudi ve  liie,  besides  Heveral  S-incb  ^iiniJ. 
ArratiKenieiils  are  niakiny;  (nr  (b(>  plaeiiijj:  (irsiib  aiiualie  uiiiiew  in  (be  riv(>f  wbeiievev 

needed,  Ciinllnllrd  I'lnni  I  lir;:i'  I'iuIm  K  im  bi'lie\i'il  I  lial  ll  Wiildd  be  iinp(i:;;;dilr  (..r  an 
oneiny  lo  reacb  l  lie  i  apilal  bv  ;;a  ill  lift  up  I  be  ri\  er  I'lie  diily  liope  <>('  leiliirl  hai  nl  (be 
fllflH  Wiiuld  be  IV>im  (be  land  ide.  jllid  lieie  eliilidiale  deCellHeM,  (o  br  deCeiided  b\- 
lilol'lar  balleries,  (ixed  ami  (leld  aililleiy,  and  lar^e  bndies  (•('  iii('an(i\.  are  imw  in 
pi'ot'ORH  of  eonnli'iii'deii.  Mxlen  i\e  liamiekM  are  bnildintr  al  I'ml  WaHliinnbui, 
wbieb  iMdeslineil  Hnmi  (o  bei-ome,  pndiablx ,  I  be  iiio.'^l  ini purl aii(  ^arnsnii  H(alicMi 
near  (be  capKal. 

'I'be  I 'ni(ed  SlaJes  {''isb  ( 'iMnniiMsinn  iiianilain;;  a  (Isli  balebiii^  s(a(ii>ii  near  l''i)r( 
\Vasbiiijj|iin. 

IMdUiil   N'eiiKiii    !:■   MM    Ilii<    liubl  baiiK  i<\'  (be    I'libniiae,  si\leeii  mile:;  belnw    W'asb 
iiijjdm.      I'be  laiid.i  aboiil    i|,   were  a  pari  id'  an  e\leiiMi\o  grani  In  .bilm    Wiisliint^bin, 
tlu'  (Irsl  nl'  (be  laniily  wlin  eanie  lu  Ameriea  in  l('..>(i,  and  (bey  deseeiided 
rallier    ('()r(iiih>ii;:|\  ,  in    l/.'i",  (n  ( Jemj-e,    (ben    banllv  innre   (ban   a    lad.  I^IOUIll 

I  le  iiianied  111   I, '..'.I,  and    e.  ml  iiiiied  I  u  de\  .li  >p  and    beaiilils    Ibe   e.'^lale  VcrilOII. 

linlil  llx'  bivalviiir.  mil  <>rilii<  b'e\Mliilimi.  wlieii  Hie  abilil\  be  lia>l 
hIikwii  hi  llie  NiikMiiia  iiiililia  called  bun  In  llii<  ;:ei\ii'e  nl'  Ibe  (liiileil  ( '<  iluiiiea.  I|(v 
ri'lnined  lo  INbmnl  \'(>rnoii  a(  (be  close  ol"  llu>  war,  bul,  (o  bis  grieC,  wuh  obliged  sooii 
(o  (|ni(  i(H  bcloveil  acres  Cor  (be  cai'es  of  (be  (lrs(  rrcsidency  of  (be  Kepnbbc,  l»iir- 
ing  (bis  inlei  val  of  li\  c  year::  an  a  In  ml  rmil  iiiiK  mi;:  ;;lre:iiii  nl'  visildi'S  bad  been  enler- 
(ained  (bere,  and  among  I  bem  were  iiiaii\  lerei^Miiis  nl  imir  a.^  well  as  I'epieseiiladvt' 
AinerioivnH  of  tibo  (itne.  I''iii:ill\,  m  I  ('.•/,  ibe  greal  cnmiiiaiidn  w  as  I'nleilSed  I'min  Ibe 
care,'-!  nf  gnvernmcnl,  and  enabled  In  relire,  In  pass,  as  be  Imped,  nian\'  i|iiie|  and 
enjnyable  \  ear:;  iipnii  bi:i  pl:i  nl  a  I  inn  ()iil\  I  w  n  years  were  vnncbsal'(>d  bini.  Imwever, 
lor  nil  |)ecember  II,  I?!'!',  be  died  nl  iiienibianoiis  croup  (m'  barbarous  medical  (reat- 
iiieiiO  Collowing  esposnii'  in  a  sloiiii  Me  was  buried  upon  bis  own  es(a(.(>,  and  (lie 
('ainil\'  di'elilied  In  aeeepi  Ibe  ;-:nlisei|iieiil  in  \ilal  inn  nC  (  !niii;resM  (n  I  ransl'er  I  be  lindy 
(o  (be  nnderernd  nl'  Ibe  (  'apitnl. 

Korsixleeii  years  Wasbingloii  cnl(iva(eil  bis  gieal  laini  and  li\eil  (li(<  usual  liCe  nf 
n.  Virginia  planler.  He  raised  large  (|nanli(ies  nl"  (ni):iccn,  wbieb  In'  sbipjied  (o  Lon- 
don direcl   rmiii  bis  own  wliarC  al    Mm  ml    \ei  imn       lie  li;id  im  jinibil  mn 

Cnr  public  lil'e  al'ler  bi::  ha I'  :  .a  vice  111  Ibe    Nii.oiiia    l,e['i::lal bad       The  K.stalC. 

e\  piled,  .and    w  a:  emil  en  I    w  il  b  I  lie  pin I  nl'  :i:m  ieiill  n  ii'  and  I  be  sncia' 

pleasures  nC  a  enindry  giail  lemaii.      lie   bad   :!nnie  nCllu^   besl-  soi'iely   in  N'ii'giina 
"Ibe  polile,  weall  by  and    (asbionable  "      was  a   pinl'irse  and   liberal    iiosl,  was  (mid 
oC  Inx    bnn(.iiig,  li:ibinit,  (nwling,  and  aiblede  .•:pni(.H,  and    was  bappy  in    lii.s  bunie  and 
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doinestif  rc'liilions.      His  wife   \v;is  iJioroiiiilily  tloiiicstic   in  her  tasd's  and  habits,  and 
u  can^ful  li(insci<oc|KT. 

Wasiiiiii,'l(>irs  |ii(>|HM(y,  t'sliinalcil  as  woitli  $r>,';0,()0(),  dcsccndcil,  at  llic  dcatii  of 
Mth.  \Vasliinji,l()n,  iu'iv,  in  ISOli,  to  Unslirod  Wasliinj;l(in,  llicn  a  .Inslicc  df  llic 
Snpi'tMne  ('i)nr(:,  who  ilifd  in  182!),  leavinji;  tlu' estaii^  to  iiis  n('|)h('\v,  John  Aui;iistinti 
Wasiiinjiton,  from  wiioni  il  passed  l)y  le^^acy,  in  1S;!2,  to  liis  widow,  and  IVoni  her,  in 
1855,  to  hci-  son.  lie  |>i-o|)osod  to  sell  it,  when  a  Soutlicrn  lady.  Miss  Ann  Paincla 
('nnniiin;hani,  sccnrcd  the  rcrusal  of  it,  and,  ailci-  lailiiiii;  to  intcrrst  (lonnrcss  in  her 
propusal  I  hat  the  ( Joxcinincnt  siionld  hny  and  preserve  it  as  a  nieniorial,  sncceeded  in 
aronsint,' tiie  women  of  t  lie  eonnl  ry.  An  association  of  these  women,  named  INhinid. 
N'einon  Ladies'  Association  of  tiie  I'nioii,  witli  re|>resenlatives  from  every  Stale,  was 
incorporated  !)>■  N'ir.ninia  in  18r)(),  and  in  ls:)S  it  [)ai<l  $L'0l),t)0l)  for  t  he  ciilrai  part  of 
Ihi'  pro|)erty  ( son k' 201)  arn's),  covenaidinij  to  iiold  it  in  |)erpelnity.  Tiie  athuission 
fee  of  25  cents  f^oes  to  the  jKiyment  <tf  cnrrent-  exj)enses. 

Tlie  a|)proach  to  IMotiiit  Vernon,  by  tlie  river,  inipi'esses  one  with  the  sifilithness 
of  the  sitnation  and  the  dij^nity  of  tiu>  mansion,  which  shines  amony;  the  tri'i's  from 
an  elevation  150  feet  altove  tlie  landing  wharf. 

"  In  the  smnmer,  Moimt.  N'ernon  is  a  mass  of  foliage  to  the  river's  ed,i!;e.  It  has  a, 
great  ;j,ro  will  of  ancient  trees  and  lusnriant  nndernrowth.  Like  all  the  re,i;ion  in  which 
it  is  located,  it  is  thickly  wooded,  and  from  I  he  river  has  an  exci'i-dingly  piclnrescpie 
a])pearaiice.     'I'lie   mansion    is   very    nearly  concealed    by    the    trees    snrroundintj;    it. 

'{'here  is  only  one  place  as 
von  a|ii)roach  it-  IVom  the 
nort  II  w  here  il  can  be  seen 
at  all.  .Approach iii!^'  il  from 
the  sent  il  iiothinti;  of  il  can 
be  seen  save  a.  small  part  of 
the  roof  l'"idm  the  sonlli 
till'  river  cnrves  directly  to 
the  estate.  Until  yon  ^el 
within  a  short  distance  of  it 
a  high,  jiittinji;  bank  liides 
it  from  view.  When  the 
bank  is  jni.s.sed  the  estate 
comes  boldly  in  sifj,'ht  and 
presents  a  most  beantifnl 
appearance.  It  is  located 
on  an  elevation  —  tlie  \u<^\\- 
est  ])oint on  the  N'irginia  side  of  the  rolomac  and  from  I lu>  grounds  delightful  vii'WS 
of  river  and  shore  can  be  obtained  throiigh  openings  in  the  groves  of  trees." 


THE   OLD   TOMB. 


(>r4Min<ls   :iii<l    ISiiildiiiu'S. 


T/ir  Toiiili  (if  WtisliiiKjtni  is  the  tirst  object  of  attention,  and  stands  iniiiUHliutcly 
at  tJie  head  of  the  path  IVom  the  landing.      Its  |iosilion,  small   dimensions,  and  plain 

form  of  brick  were  dictated  by  Washington  in  his  will.  The  back  part 
Tomb  of  of  it,  I'xtcnding  into  the  bank,  ami  closed  by  iron  doors,  entombs  tlie 

Washington,  bodies  of  about  forty  members  and  relatives  of  the  family.     The  front 

part,  closi'd  by  plain  iron  gates,  through  which  anyone  may  look,  con- 
tains two  plain  .san-ophagi,  each  excavated  from  a  singli'  block  of  marble,  which  were 
made  and  presented  by  John  Struthers  of  riiiladelphia,  in   1S;>7.     That  one  in  the 
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center  of  the  little  iiiclosure  holds  the  mortal  reiiuiiiis  of  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
within  tlie  mahogany  coHin  in  which  they  wen-  originally  placed.  At  his  left  is  the 
body  of  his  "  consort,"  INIartha  Washington.  Both  the  sarcophagi  are  sealed  and  are 
intended  never  to  l)e  oix-ned  ;  nor  are  the  vaults  at  the  rear.  Four  times  a  year, 
however,  the  iron  gates  are  opened  by  the  authorities,  and  it  is  on  these  occasions 
that  the  wreaths  and  other  offerings  of  flowers  are  deposited. 

This  was  not  th(>  first  burial-place  of  Washington.     At  the  time  of  liis  death  his 
body  was  placi'd  in  the  older  and  smaller  family  tomb  a  few  stei)s  farther  noith  and 

nearer  the  river,  which  is  now  overgrown  with  ivy  and  shaded  by 
Old  Tomb.        inmiense  oaks.     Here  Mrs.  Washington  was  laid  beside  him,  and  there 

they  remained  until   is:^7,  when  they  were  removed  to  their  present 
resting-place.     Judge  Bush  rod  Washiuizton  and  several  other  relatives  of  the  family 
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are  buried  near  by,  beneatli  monuments  that  bear  their  names,  and  between  the 
Tomb  and  the  river-blutf  used  to  be  buried  all  the  slaves  who  died  upon  the  estate  — 
liow  many  is  unknown  ;  but  the  only  one  marked  is  that  of  the  old  nurse  of  Mrs. 
Jane  Washington,  one  of  the  latest  occupants  of  the  estate,  and  the  last  person  to  be 
entombed  within  tlie  vault. 

Tlie  Mansion  itself  stands  upon  an  eminence  overlooking  broad  reaches  of  the 
Potomac,  and  125  feet  above  it.  It  is  built  of  wood,  the  framework  being  of  oak,  is 
96  fi'ct  long  by  30  feet  wide,  and  has  two  stories  and  an  attic.  The 
The  eastern  or  rivi'r-fa.cing  front-  is  shaded  by  a  portico,  as  liigh  as  the  eaves, 

Plansion.  su]>portt'd  by  eight  s(|uan'  posts  of  wood,  and  })aved  at  the  level  of  the 

ground  with  til(>s  imi)orted  from  England  in  178(1  ;  this  pavement  is  14| 
feet  wide.  The  loof  of  the  ])ortico  is  crowned  by  an  ornamental  balustrade  half  con- 
cealing the  four  (loiiner  windows  by  which  that  side  of  the  attic  is  lighted  ;  and  the 
ceiling  and  posts  of  the  ])oitico  are  neatly  paneled. 

This  river-facing  side,  though  no  more  conspicuous,  is  less  interesting  architec- 
turally, tlian  the  western  or  landward  front  of  the  house,  which  was  the  one  most 
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often    approaclu'd    by    visitors    in    the    old    coach-travel injii;    days.      This    has    no 
porcli,    but  presents    an    extended  plain   front,  with  an   ornamental 
central    and    two    side     doors,    symmetrically    disposed,     while    the  Western 

roof  is  pleasingly   broken  by  a  low  gable  and  two  dormers,  and  by  Front. 

the   little  central   cupola  and  two   large  chimneys. 

From  each  end  of  the  mansion,  on  this  side,  curving  colonnades  connected  with 
it  the  kitchen  on  the  left  and  the  office  of  the  estate  on  the  right  ;  and  a  generous 
lawn  stretched  before  the  house,  shaded  along  the  sides  and  at  a  distance  by  numcM-. 
ous  great  trees  which  still  survive,  and  containing  a  sun-dial.  This  was  called  the 
Bowling  Green,  and  terminated  at  the  gate  on  the  highway  by  which  carriages 
entered  the  home  grounds. 

The  Kitchen  was  a  spacious  house  nearly  all  of  one  end  of  which  was  devoted  to  a 
huge  fireplace,  whose  andirons  and  turnspit  are  still  in  place,  and  a  fire  still  Ijunis 
upon  the  hearth.  Here  a  light  lunch  is  served  and  souvenirs  are  sold 
by  the  Ladies'  Association.  Next  the  house  stands  the  original  vrll,  Outbuilding^S. 
from  which  one  may  still  [mmp  a  drink  of  water  ;  and  just  beyond  it  is 
the  great  Smokehouse,  always  so  important  an  adjunct  to  every  self-supporting  Southern 
establishment.  Beyond  the  smokehouse,  on  the  road  which  leads  southward  toward 
the  Tomb  and  steamboat  landing,  is  the  old  Laundry,  and  then  the  Coachhouse  in 
which  may  be  seen  an  old-time  chaise,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  Washington  car- 
riages: in  the  General's  time  this  house  was  the  shelter  for  his  great  white  chariotof- 
state.  Then  comes  the  Barn,  the  oldest  building  on  the  estate,  which  was  constructed 
by  Washington's  father,  in  178;5,  from  bricks  said  to  have  been  importi^d  from  Eng- 
land.    Its  roof,  of  course,  is  new,  and  the  building  is  still  serviceable. 

The  outer  buildings  at  the  right  (or  north)  of  the  house,  include  the  building  in 
which  the  manager  of  the  estate  resided,  and  where  was  the  Bushiess  0(}l"e ;  it  is  now 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent.  Just  beyond  was  the  Carpenter  Shop ;  and  in  the 
rear  of  this  a  larger  building  called  the  Spinning-House  where,  in  old  times,  the  slave 
women  gathered  to  spin  and  weave  the  cotton,  wool,  and  flax  for  the  clothes  of  the 
servants  and  to  make  garments  and  rag  carpets  ;  the  room  is  now  filled  with  looms 
and  spinning  wheels.  Still  farther  away  in  this  direction  is  seen  the  row  of  restored 
buildings  originally  the  ({iiarters  of  the  colored  servants  required  about  the  house, 
stables,  and  gardens.  The  field  hands  lived  in  cabins  scattered  about  the  estate.  Near 
them  are  the  greenhouses. 

The  Gardens  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  places  in  the  whole  grounds.  They 
were  laid  out  in  a  formal  style  of  walks  and  beds,  as  was  then  the  fashion,  defined  by 
hedges  of  box,  which  still  grow  luxuriantly  and  are  kept  well  trinnned 
as  of  yore.  In  the  early  sumni(>r  they  are  a  marvel  of  flowers  and  beau-  Gardens. 
tiful  foliage.  That  enclo.'^ure  on  the  north  side,  between  the  lawn  ami 
the  negro  (juarters,  was  the  rosc>  gartlen.  It  contains  specimens  of  that  rose  named 
by  Washington  for  his  mother,  and  others  bearing  his  own  name  and  that  of  Nellie 
Custis.  It  is  no  wonder,  as  we  are  told,  that  it  was  one  of  the  regular  afternoon 
pleasures  of  Madame  Washington  to  gather  rose  leaves  here  to  make  rose  water  ai.d 
a  certain  pi>rfumed  unguent  for  which  she  was  famous  among  her  friends.  It  was  a 
habit  of  the  family  to  ask  distinguished  guests  to  plant  something  as  a  keepsake,  and 
several  of  these  meiueiitos  still  flourish.  The  little  structure  at  the  end  of  the  long 
walk  in  the  gard(!n  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  schoolroom  of  the  Custis  children. 
The  "  Vin(\vurd  JMM-lusure,"  as  Washington  designated  it,  in  tiie  rear  (if  the  kitchen, 
was  devoted  more  to  fruit  and  vegetal)les,  yet  was  a  chariuing  garden,  too. 

The  Summer  House,  on  the  brow  of  the  river  bluff,  stands  upon  tlie  site  of  an 
original  one,  and  has  beneath  it  a  deep  cellar  suitable  for  storing  i    '       "lu-  slopt-  of 
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the  blufr  was  (Uivoti'd  by  Washington  to  the  purposes  of  a  deer  park,  and  deer  have 
been  rej)laced  there  since"  1887. 

The  Mansion  and  Its  Relies. 

The  mansion  is  divided  interiorly  by  a  broad  iiall  running  from  side  to  side,  and 
having  tlie  main  stairway,  and  here  one  may  well  begin  the  survey  of  the  interior. 

When  Mount  Vernon  was  acquired  by  the  Ladies'  Association  it  was  not  only  out 
of  repair  but  the  furniture!  had  been  distributed  to  various  heirs  or  sold  and  scattered. 
An  elfort  was  at  once  made  to  recover  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to 
Interior.  reston;  as  closi'ly  as  might  be  the  original   home-like  appearance  of 

tlie  house.  As  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  this  tlutroughly  a  great 
many  other  articU'S  of  furniture,  adornment,  and  historical  inti'ri'st  have  been  added. 
In  order  to  do  this  the  various  State  branches  of  tlu'  Association  were  invit-ed  to 
uncU'rtake  to  refurnish  one  room  each,  and  many  have!  done  so,  and  the  names  of 
these  States  are  identilied  with  the  apartments  they  have  taken  charge  of.  A  con- 
siderable (luantily  of  furniture  as  well  as  iH'rsonal  relics  of  George  and  INIartha 
Washington  are  here,  however,  esi^ecially  in  the  l)edrooms  where  they  died.  These 
are  mostly  distinctly  labeled,  so  that  the  visitor  can  distinguish  between  what 
belonged  to  the  Father  of  his  Country  and  what  is  simply  illustrative  of  the  domestic 
life  of  his  day. 

The  Cevtral  Hall  contains  three  of  Washington's  di'ess  swords,  the  most  interesting 

of  which  is  the  one  becjueathed  to  his  nephew  Lewis,  since  it  is  the  one  he  wore 

wiun  he  resigned  his  commission  at  Annapolis,  when  he  was  inaugu- 

Ccntral  Hall,   rated  President  at  New  York,  and  elsewhere  on  ceremonious  occasions. 

Anodier  was  worn  by  him  in  the  Braddock  campaign.     Here,  also, 

hangs  the  main  key  of  the  Bastile  —  that  prison  in  Paris  which  was  so  justly  hated 


THE  CENTRAL  HALL. 


by  the  people,  and  whicii  was  demolished  by  the  mob  in  1789.  Lafayi'tte  sent  it  to 
Washington  with  a  characteristic  letter;  and  also  the  model  of  the  Bastile  in  tlie 
Ban(iuet  ILall  Lafayette's  Agreement  to  serve  as  Major-General  in  the  American 
array  hangs      i-   by.     The  hall   appears  as  it  was  redecorated  by  Washington  in 
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1775,  ;iii(l  the  engravings  are  rei^rints  of  pictures  he  owned.    The  tall  clock  on  the 
stains  was  presented  by  New  Jersey;  the  table  belonged  to  W.  A.  Washington. 

The  Music-room  or  P^ast  Parlor  opens  from  this  hall  by  the  first  door  at  the  right, 
and  is  under  (lu;  care  of  the  Vice-Regent  of  the  Association  from  Ohio.  It  is  crowded 
with  ()l)jccts,  of  whicli  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  harpsichord  that 
was  given  to  Nellie  Custis  by  Washington,  together  with  his  grand  I^USiC-fOOm. 
military  i)lume,  when  she  married  Laurance  Lewis  in  171)<S.  "  Wiicn 
tlie  hour  came  the  tall,  majestic  figure  emerged  from  his  bedroom  clad  in  the  old, 
worn  continental  buif  and  bhu^  .  .  .  and  at  the  appointed  moment  gave  the 
pretty,  blushing  creature,  with  her  wild-rose  cheeka  and  dark  and  licpiid  eyes,  into 
the  keeping  of  his  trusted  nephew,  Laurance."  It  is  such  gracious,  homely  pictures 
as  these  that  rise  to  the  imagination  as  one  loiters  about  the  storied  homestead  of 
the  Father  of  his  Country.  Here  also  are  the  stool  belonging  to  the  piano,  and 
Miss  Custis'  embroidery  frame  ;  Washington's  flute  —  of  rosewood,  silver-mounted  — 
his  card-table,  the  guitar  and  music-bjok  of  a  relative,  and  in  tlie  cabinet  many  small 
artick'S  of  tableware,  his  spectat^les,  a  steel  camp-fork,  etc.,  which  belonged  to  the 
General  or  his  family.  Tlie  upholstering  of  the  reproduced  furniture  and  the  form 
of  the  Venetian  mirror  are  like  that  originally  here. 

The  West  Parlor,  entered  by  the  second  hall  door  on  the  right,  looks,  in  its  walls, 
ceiling,  and  handsome  corner  fireplace,  as  it  did  when  Washington  left  it.  Above  the 
mantel  are  carved  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  family,  and  his  crest  and 
initials  ai)pear  cast  in  relief  on  the  iron  fireback ;  the  mantel  painting  West  ParlOf. 
of  sliips  is  said  to  portray  a  part  of  the  flcc^t  at  Carthagena  of  that 
Admiral  Vernon  after  whom  the  estate  was  named.  The  carpet  is  a  large  rug 
presented  by  Louis  XVI  to  Washington.  It  was  woven  to  order,  is  dark  green  with 
orange  stars;  its  centeri)iece  is  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  and  the  border  is  a 
floriated  design  with  swans.  The  globe  and  several  chairs  here  also  belonged  to 
the  furniture  of  the  house.  A  si)inet  and  two  fine  old  candlesticks  will  be  noticed, 
the  latter  standing  upon  a  beautiful  pier  table.  This  room  was  refurnished  by 
Illinois. 

The  first  door  on  the  left  opens  into  Mrs.  Wasliinglon's  Sillitig-room,  refui-nished 
liy  (Jeorgia  in  the  manner  of  the  period.  The  mahogany  secretary  once  stood  in 
Washington's  military  headquarters  at  Cambridge,  Mass.;  and  the 
tables  and  mirror  are  historic.  Some  elaborate  candlesticks  and  a  Sitting-room. 
sconce  for  candles  are  noteworthy,  and  th(^  latter  belonged  in  the 
family  ;  wiiile  there  is  here  preserved  a  candle  molded  for  the  illumination  at  York- 
town  in  celebration  of  Cornwallia'  surrender.  The  engravings  representing  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar  hung  in  this  same  house  when  its  master  was  alive. 

The  Dining-room  is  next  beyond,  and  still  has  the  appc^aranct'  and  much  of  tlie 
furniture  of  the  time  of  its  illustrious  owner.  The  Italian  mantel  and  stucco  orna- 
ments of  the  walls,  cornice,  and  ceiling  are  admirable;  and  the  orna- 
mented lirel)a(tk  came  from  "Belvoir,"  the  country  stuit  of  Lord  Fairfax,  Diningr~r00in. 
Washingtoirs  early  friend  and  patron,  while  the  andirons  and  fender 
belong  to  the  liut-kulge  house.  The  sideboard  was  Washington's,  and  the  cut-glass 
decanter  and  table  cutlery  and  cases;  while  the  china  in  the  coriusr  cupboard  is  a 
copy  of  the  set  given  to  Mrs.  Washington  by  the  officers  of  tlu^  I'rench  fleet  in  1792. 
The  rug,  tables,  and  chairs  belong  to  that  jjeriod ;  and  among  the  portraits  of 
Revolutionary  generals  on  the  walls  is  one  of  Miss  Cunningham,  who  originated 
the  Mount  Vernon  Association. 

The  southern  end  of  the  house  is  occupied  by  a  second  stairway  and  by  a  large 
apartment  known  as  the  Library  in   which  are  gathered    an   original   mahogany 
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Tlir,  l!ANi,nii  I    HAI  I  . 

liiiokciisi',  :m<l  a  few  of  (lie  \  iiliinics  w  liirli  Iii'1(iii;'m'i1  Io  W'asliiiivloii,  iiiosl  of!  lu-  i-ciiiain- 

(1('|-  1)1'  w  liifli  ail'  now  III  I  lu'  Al  liriia'iim  I  jln:ii  \  ot  r.nsloii,  Tlu'  f;lu'l\  cs 
l.ihriiry.  "I   lli»'  lumlvcasi's  arc  iiiiw   lillitl  iiiaiiil\    willi  .liiplicalrs  uI'iIh'sc  Wasli- 

iiii'lon  jiosst'sst'd  ami  willi  liUaal  iiic  alimil  W  aNliiii;':liin  ;  an<l  ii|uiii  I  lie 
walls  hail":  r<'|iriiils  of  ilin'iiiiii'iils  (Miini'ch'd  w  il  li  liis  piililic  li  Ic,  one  of  w  hicli  is  a 
|iriiil('(l  [uool' of  I  he  l''art'Wi'll  Aildii'ss,  corrcctcil  li\  W'asliiii'.'ton's  ow  ii  liaiul.  A  siUrr 
iiiks(aii(l,  sonic  cliaiis,  a  painliii;-,  ol'  llic  (ircal  I'alls  of  tlic  roloinac,  nia<lc  at  his 
rc(|iicsl,  ami  a  lew  small  articles  arc  personal  relics. 

7'A('  luiihiiiit  llii/l  IS  an  adililion  niaile  lo  the  noilherii  ciiil  of  ihc  hoii'-c  after 
( J  CO  ri'C  rcccivcil  it   iVom  his    father.       Its  len;',!  h  is  t  he    w  lioli'  hreaill  h  of  t  he  mansion. 

ami  it^iichU  ornamented  cciliii;'  is  iwo  stories  in  heivjil,  while  il  is 
Bil(U|llCt  lii'htcd  l>\   a  hroad.  arched  and  mnllioiicd  w  indow  .      (Ippositcthc    win 

Hall.  dow    is   a    lii;dil\    oinati'   lii'i'placc   and    mantel    i4'    Italian    niariil(<    and 

w  orkniausiiip,  which  once  occupied  a  place  in  the  home  at  W'anslead, 
Mn;',laiid,  of  Saimiel  \'aii;din,  w  ho  liroiiidil  il  to  Anuaica  asas'ifl  to  \\ashiiu';ton  in 
I7S.1.  The  ceiitci-  of  the  hall  is  ociaipicd  li\  a  '.'real  lahle,  similar  to  the  orii'inal  one, 
npon  w  hicli  lies  W  ash  in;'!  on 's  "  plat  can  "  of  si!  \  er  and  mirror  fj  ass,  intended  an  an 
iMiiameiit  for  t  he  center  of  1  he  tahle  on  certMiionions  occasions.  liis  punch  howl  is 
also  (o  licsciai  anion:':  mam  otlua'  small  articles  ol'  use  or  ornaineni  that  wiat-  in  the 
house,  and  which  are  now  safelv  locked  in  a  cahinet.  'i'lie  inoc  lei  ol'  I  lie  I'.aslile,  a 
{■'leiich  clock  that  still  keeps  u,ood  liini>,two  porcelain  vases,  sil\er  InacktM  laniiis,  a 
mil  lor,  rosewood  stands  for  (lower  \  ases,  a  snr\e\or's  tripod,  and  leaser  ohjects  are 
idiiitilicd  with  the  house  and  its  owners;  whilt>  a  lock  of  (he  (iiaieral's  hair  and 
.Martha's  i\or\  fan  are  peculiarly  p(>rsonal  and  precious.  The  old  silk  standard  is 
reputed  to  ha  \  e  liecM  capliired  liy  \\'ashin;',toii  ;  a  ii<  1  \  isiiors  si  ion  M  e\am  i  lie  closely 
the  portrait  w  o\  en  upon  silk ,  in  I'lcnch  .lacquaiil  looms,  which  cost  ;f  1'>><HH\  so  elah- 
orate  a  process  was  r(>(|uired.  A  i-jcat  paintiu;-:  hy  luaiiliraudt  i\>aK'  (ills  (lie  west- 
ern emi  of  ilie  room,  which  has  heiai  lilted  up  1>\    New    N'ork. 

(M'tlie  bedrooms  on  the  second  lloor  the  lno^t  interesi  in;-,-  to  all  is  lliat  of  the 
( uaiiaal  liini-elf  [\\c  l\":<iii  in  irliii'h  Wiinhiiiijtoii  liii'l.  it  is  at  the  south  end  of  lli(> 
house,  o\(M-  the  lihrary,and  I  he  ladies  of  \'iiy;iuia  lia\eliecu  ahle  lo  resloie  il  nioi'e 
nearU   to   its  original   appearance   than   an\   oilier   part    ol'the   house.       riu>   bed    is   in 
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Mic  ,s;iiiM'  |il:in'  :iiiil  llir  ;  :iiiir  <iiir  ii|i>iii  wliii'li   VViiMliiii^'luii  ilinl,  imil    Ihi-  clKiini,  ;  iiiiill 

l.'ilili'H,  :iiii|  iiiiriui     wrii'  :i  |i;iil  <  A'  I  lie  ;  rnic.      'I'lic  luili^'iii;':'  i  )l  I  Iji-  win 

(|m\\      :iimI   IiciIhIc;!!!  fn\,\    tliM,  V  (,r  I  lir    I  i  ii  ii  ■  ;  I  Wi  I  Clisllioil: '  wen-   \\mi  kri|  Dcalh 

li\    Mill  I  li:i  WjihI I i  11(^:1(111  ;iihI  iMliiiiil  \  i|i;iii-  cnv cr  hIimwh  Mi<'  im'ccIIcwucK  (ihailll)cr. 

<ir  Ihi-  ;' III  11 1  III, '11  u'li  I  cr;  w  liili-  |i:ii  I     of  WiiHJii  mj^Ioii'h  I  i':i  \'cI  in;;  (■IichI'  iiikI 

(■;iiii|p  c'i|iii|i:i;'c    ivmiiiil    1,1  r    ImIimMi'i    (il'liiM  hloriiiN    lid',      'riicn-   i.H  liltic  <'Im-    in    lliri 

I'm  II  n  I  h.'ui   w  liiil  |iiii|mtI  y  lie  Inn;';:'  IJicic,  iiml  llic  ri  iii|  tl  iri  I  y  ill  i  In  |  ii'c;  ri  \i'. 

Mmiliil.    \]'<i:t/iiiii/l(iii  iliid,    lliivc    yciir.     iillrf    I  icr   1 1 11:  I  i;i  lii  I,  i  li    llic    loipin    ill     liic    llllic 
iiiiiiM'iliiilcIs'  ;il)()\f    llii::        ;i.  Iii'ilrnuiii  ;  III'    liiid  I'lin:  mi   Imtiiih  c    hi:    ici')iii 
I  mil    I II 'I 'I  I  closed  (lis  VVJIW  Mlc  cll;  lum  i,  iilnl   Cm  MM    II I  i:      III  ill  I  III  I  ic  w  iililow  [Martha's 

hIic  ciilllil  HCC   lliw  (^niV('.       WIhciiIi:  in     llll:      1 1  ■lill  i  1 1    I  h  T   1 1  n  iln   li:      IH'll  I'iy  ilH  KOOIII. 

poKsililc  iw  ill  u'liM  wIk'M    MiU'lliii,  hIi'IiI    IIh  iv,  IhiI,  only  llir  coiiiir  WiiHli- 

Kliiiid  rciilly  Ix'loii^cd  lolicr.     OlliirriKini::  mi  llif  urcdiul  Jloor  ■.Wf  known  hy  Hp<'ci;il  iiiiiiicH. 
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The  Lafayette  Room  is  so  called  because  the  INhmiuis  orcupieil  il  wlu'ii  at  lAhmnt  Vernon; 

iti  was  relhted  by  New  Jersey.  The  River  Room,  by  l\'nnsylvania,  con- 
BcdrOOms.        tains   furniture   identified   with    Franklin   and  other   of  Washington's 

friend.s  and  ri'latives.  The  Guest  Chamber  is  due  to  Delaware;  tlu'  Green 
Room  to  West  Virginia;  and  that  in  which  Nellie  Custis  sk'i)t  to  Maryland,  where  the 
bedstead  and  other  furiiitui'e  all  belonged  to  old  Southeiii  families  who  lived  in  a 
style  very  similar  to  that  at  Mount  N'ernon.  The  Upjnr  y/(r//,  communicating  with 
these  bedrooms,  has  a  cabinel  in  which  are  to  be  sei'u  several  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
fire-buckets,  a  brown  suit  of  cldthes,  with  velvet  waistcoat  and  silk  stockings  worn 
by  Wasliington,  and  a  compass  and  reading  glass  that  were  used  by  him,  as  well  as 
several  relics  of  mend)ers  of  his  family  and  descendants.     The  nmskc't  was  brought 

to  America  by  Lafayette. 
/Vttic.  In  the  Atlic  a  series  of  small  bedrooms  have  \)vvn  furnished  by  the 

vice-regents     of    various    States,    with    articles    of    colonial    manu- 
facture and  intert'st. 

2.   To  Aiiiii}«t«m  National  C'eiiu'UM-y  aiul    l-'ort  31<'.v«'i'. 


Arlington,  an  estate  itU'iititieil  in  a  ]»eculiarly  intimate  manner  with  the  history  of 
tlu"  founding  and  preservation  of  the  Union,  and   singularly   lu'autihd  withal,  would 

be  one  of  tlu^  most  attractive  places  at  the  National  Capital  apart  from 
Beauty  of  tlm  sacred  interest  imparted  to  it  by  its  sohher  d(>ad.  For  sevei-al  gen- 
the  Estate.       orations  before  the  Civil  War  the  home  of  the  Custis  and  I>ee  families, 

it  has  been  devoted  since  that  time  to  the  purposes  of  the  foremost  of 
the  national  military  cemeteries.  Here,  behind  the  insciiix'd  arches  of  the  great 
gates,  made  from  the  marble  pillars  of  the  old  War  Pepai'tment   building,  and  under 


ARLINGTON   HOUSE.  — Formerly  the  Home  of    General  Robert  E.  Ue9- 
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the  oaks  that  belonged  to  the  greatest  of  "  their  enemy,"  sleep  almost  a  score  of 
thousaiKls  of  Union  soldiers,  and  every  year  sees  tlu^  (Vernal  enlistment  in  (heir  ranks 
of  many  more  —  anmng  them  iillicers  of  rank  and  distinction  faninns  for  deeds  (hat 
shall   make  (heir  names  immorlal. 

Two   I'oiiles   may  I)i'   takeii  (o   Arlington,  and   the  best  way   is  to  patronize  bo(ii, 
going  by  oiu!  way  and   returning  by  (he  o(-her.     Tins  prevents  re( racing  one's  s(cps, 
and  makes   tlu;  course   of  walking   down  hill.     In  pursuance  of  this 
method  take  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  cars  (if  the   F  Street  caivh  are  RoUtCS. 

taken,  descend  the  stone  steps  from  Prospect  Street  to  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  at  the  Union  station)  to  the  extremity  of  the  line  (Union  station,  Thirty-sixth 
Street)  in  Georgtitown,  and  walk  aci'oss  A(|ueduct  Bridge  to  Koslyn,  Virginia,  where, 
at-  the  western  extremity  of  the  bridge,  electric  cars  may  bc^  taken  to  Fort  Mc!yer  and 
the  northern  gate;  of  Arlington  Cemetery.  This  is  a  ride  of  hardly  ten  minutes,  and 
the  whole  trip  from  tlii'  Treasury  c  nisumes  only  thirty-flvc  minutes 
when    close  coimection  is  made;  fare,  from   Roslyn,   10  cents;    round  Public 

trip,  15  cents.     Public  carriages  start  from  the  terminal  station  at  the;       Carriages. 
I''ort  Meyer  gate,  in  which  passengers  are  given  a  tour  of  the  cemetei-y 
for  25  cents  ;  a  stop  of  five  minutx^s  is  made  at  the!  mansion,  whe.'-e  a  lay-ov(^r  ticket 
is  also  given  if  asked. 

The  distance  from  the  Fort  .Meyer  gate  to  the  Mansion,  following  the  main  road 
and  flagstone  walk,  is  about  a  third  of  a  mile,  and  shows  nearly  all  of  the  older  and 
more  cultivated  part  of  the  Cenuitery.    Southward  of  the  i)ath  the 
graves  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  soldiers  of  tin;  Civil  War  sjjread  Soldicrs' 

away  through  the  woods,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  each  marked  by  a  small  Graves. 

marble  headstone,  with  here  and  there  a  more  pronunent  mark.     At 
intervals  are  placed,  in  front  of  this  fatal  and  impressive  array,  iron  tablets  bearing 
lines  or  stanzas  selected  from  Col.  Theodore  O'llara's  ehxjuent  poem, 

TUK   niVOUAC   OF   TIHC    DEAD. 


The  muffled  drum's  sad  roll  h:i.s  l)e;a 

The  soldier's  last  tattoo  ; 
No  more  on  life's  parade  shall  mc(!t 

That  brave  and  fallen  few. 


Sons  of  the  dark  and  bloody  ground, 

Ye  must  not  slumber  there, 
Where  stranger  steps  and  tongues  resound 

Along  the  heedless  air  ; 


On  Fame's  eternal  camping-ground 
Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 

And  Glory  guards,  with  solemn  round, 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 


Your  own  proud  land's  heroic  soil 

Shall  be  your  fitter  grave  ; 
She  claims  froin  war  its  richest  spoil  — 

The  ashes  of  her  Virave. 


No  rumor  of  the  foe's  advance 

Now  swells  upon  the  wind  ; 
No  trouljled  thought  at  midnight  haunts 

Of  loved  ones  left  behind. 


Rest  on,  embalmed  and  sainted  dead  ! 

Dear  as  the  tjlood  ye  gave  ; 
No  impious  footsteps  here  shall  tread 

The  herbage  of  your  grave; 


No  vision  of  the  morrow's  strife 
The  warrior's  dream  alarms, 

No  braying  horn  nor  screaming  flfe 
At  dawn  shall  call  to  arms. 


Nor  shall  your  glory  be  forgot 
While  Fame  her  record  keeps, 

Or  Honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 
Where  Valor  proudly  sleeps. 


The  neighing  troop,  the  flashing  blade, 

The  bugle's  stirring  blast 
The  charge,  the  dreadful  cannonade, 

The  din  and  shout  are  past. 


Nor  wreck,  nor  change,  nor  winter's  blight, 

Nor  time's  remorseless  doom. 
Shall  dim  one  ray  of  holy  light 

That  gilds  your  glorious  tomb. 
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On  tlie  left,  or  north,  of  the  path  tlie  hillock  is  more  irregularly  dotted  with  mon- 
unients  to  eonnninsioned  ollicers  of  the  army,  many  of  whom  were  di^^tinguished  in 
the  Mexican  or  Indian  wars  previous  to  that  of  lS()l-65.     Beside  many 
Graves  of         of  them  rest  their  wives,  in  accordance  with  the  privilege  given  by  the 
Officers.  Government.     Here,  among  many  of  less  note,  rest  such  famous  com- 

manders as  Belknap,  Burns,  Gleason,  Gregg,  Harvey,  Hazen,  Ingalls, 
King,  Kirk,  Lyford,  INIeyer  (whose  idea  it  was  that  these  grounds  should  be  set  apart 
for  this  purpose),  IMcKibbin,  Paul,  Pluinmer,  Steadman,  Turtellotte,  and  many 
others;  and  the  monuments  are  often  exceedingly  appropriate.  The  interest 
increases  as  the  Mansion  is  approached.  This  noble  house,  whose  pillared  portico 
is  so  well  seen  from  the  city,  stands  upon  the  brow  of  a  magnificent 
Site  and  hill  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Federal  city  —  a 

View.  broad  and  beautiful  view.    On  the  brow  of  this  bluff  are  buried  officers 

of  special  distinction  and  popularity,  and  here  may  be  seen  the  graves 
and  monuments  of  some  of  the  Union's  latest  and  most  distinguished  defenders. 
Here  lie  Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  beneath  a  grand  memorial  stone;  Admiral  David 
D.  Porter,  Maj  -Gen.  George  II.  Crook,  whose  monument  bears  a  bronze  bas-relief  of 
tiie  surrender  of  the  Apache  Geronimo;  IMaj.-Gen.  Abner  Doubleday,  the  historian  of 
Gt'ttysl>urg;  Generals  Meigs,  Ricketts,  Benet  and  AVatkins;  Colonel  Berdan, 
of  "  sharpshooter"  fame,  and  others.  In  the  rear  of  the  mansion  is  a 
Temple  of  miniature  temple  upon  wliose  colunms  are  engraved  the  names  of 
Fame.  great  American  soldiers  ;  and  a  lovely  amphitheater  of  columns,  vine- 

end)owered,  where  Decoration  Day  ceremonies  and  open-air  burial 
services  may  be  conducted.  Near  it  is  a  great  granite  mausoleum  in  which  repose  tiie 
bones  of  2,111  unknown  soldiers  gathered  after  the  war  from  the  battle  field  of  Bull 
Run,  and  thence  to  the  Raiipahannock.  It  is  surrounded  by  cannon  and  bears  a 
memorial  inscription.  Ni-ar  by,  in  a  lovely  glade,  is  buried  Gen.  Henry  W.  Lawton, 
killed  fighting  in  the  Philipi)ines  in  the  autumn  (>f  1899. 

The  victims  of  the  destruction  of  the  battleship  Maine,  in  Havana,  and  several 

hundivd  soldiers  who  lost  their  lives  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  during  the  war  with 

Spain,  in  1S9S,  aie  buried  together  in  the  southern  part  of  the  cemetery. 

Soldiers  and    reache^l  by  a  pleasant  road,  winding  through  the  peopled  woods;  and 

Sailors  of        (lu  ir  monument  is  a  battery  of  great  naval  guns. 

the  Cuban         The  Arlington  mansion   is  a  fine  example  of  the  architecture  of  its 
War.  era,  and  resembles  Jefierson's  mansion  at  Monticello.     Its  upper  fioor 

is  occupied  by  the  official  in  charge,  but  the  lower  rooms  are  mainly 
empty,  and  visitors  are  content  with  a  glance  at  them,  preferring  the  open  air  and 
light  of  the  lawns  and  gardens  about  the  house,  and  the  groves  that  now  cover  the 
adjacent  fields.     This  old  home  of  the  Colonial  aristocracy  is  not  only 
The  IMansion.  closely  identified  with  the  annals  of  early  Virginia,  but  with  the  polit- 
ical development  of  the  country.    It  was  bought  as  a  tract  of  1 ,160  acres, 
for  £11,000,  by  John  Custis,  who,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  came  from  the 
lOastern  shore  to  live  on  his  new  property.     His  was  one  of  the  "first  families  of 
Virginia"  in  every  sense  of  tlie  word,  and  possessed  great  wealth;  but  he  had  various 
domestic  troubles,  one  of  which  was,  that  his  high-spirited  son,  Daniel  Parke  Custis, 
insisted  upon  neglecting  a  high-born  heiress,  prepared  by  his  parents  for  his  future 
consort,  and  marrying,  instead,  pretty  Martha  Dandridge,  the  belle  of 
Custis  Williamsburg,  the  Colonial  capital.    The  old  gentleman  was  very  angry. 

Family.  until  one  day,  we  are  told,  Martha  Dandridge  met  him  at  a  social  gath- 

ering, and  fairly  captivated  him.  The  marriage  was  made  and  prospered, 
and,  when  old  Custis  died,  his  son  and  his  wife  came  into  possession  and  residence 
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here  at  Arlington,  where  Daniel  soon  died,  leaving  IMartha  a  }'Oung  widow  with  two 
children,  John  Parke  and  Eleanor  Custiw.  His  will  entailed  this  estate  to  his  son,  and 
divided  his  other  property,  the  \yife  receiving,  as  her  share,  lands  and  securities  worth, 
perhaps,  $100,000.  In  due  time  this  rich  and  blooming  widow  re-entered  society, 
where  she  presently  became  acquainted  with  a  Colonial  colonel,  who  had  recently 
achieved  military  fame  in  Braddock's  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne.  He  lived 
with  his  mother  at  Mount  Vernon,  only  fifteen  miles  below,  and  his  name  was  George 
Washington.  It  was  not  long  before  he  had  wooed  and  won  the  charming  and  opulent 
widow,  who  laid  aside  her  weeds  and  went  with  her  two  children  to  live  at  her  hus- 
band's home.  Together  they  managed  and  cared  for  the  Arlington  estate,  until  its 
young  owner  should  come  of  age,  and  both  were  often  there.  The  daughter  died,  but 
the  son  grew  to  manhood,  received  his  noble  property,  married  a  Calvert,  and  served 
upon  his  stepfather's  staff  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Kevolution.  Then  he,  too, 
died  (1781),  and  his  two  inflmt  children  were  adopted  by  Washington  and  deeply 
loved.  They  kept  their  own  names,  however,  and  Nelly,  who  seemed  to  have 
inherited  the  beauty  of  her  grandmother,  married  Major  Lewis,  a  Virginian.  Her 
brother,  George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  upon  reaching  his  majority,  inherited  and 
took  possession  of  Arlington,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  ;  and  immedi- 
ately began  the  erection  of  the  present  mansion,  which,  therefore,  Washington  himself 
never  saw,  since  he  died  December  13, 1799,  while  this  house  was  not  completed  until 
1803.  A  few  months  afterward,  ]\Ir.  Custis  married  Mary  Lee  Fitzhngh,  one  of  the 
Randolphs,  and  four  children  were  born  to  them,  but  only  one  survived,  a  daughter, 
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Mary.  The  Ciistis  fomily 
lived  at.  Arlingloii,  iinpniv- 
iiifjj  and  bcaiUifyiiijj;  (lu^ 
estate,  winning  tiie  good 
ojjinion  of  all  wlio  Unew 
tdieni,  and  entertaining 
handsomely  u  n  t  i  1  t  li  e 
deatJi  of  ]\Irs.  C'ustis,  in 
lSr);>,  and  of  lier  husband, 
the  last  male  of  his  family, 
in  1857.  The  estate  then 
fell  to  the  daughter,  who, 
meanwhile,  had  married 
a  young  army  ollii-er,  Rob- 
ert   K.    Lee, 

The  Lees.       s  o  n      o  f 

"Lighthorse 
Harry"  Lee,  the  dashing 
cavalryman  of  the  Revo- 
lution, entwining  into  the  story  of  the  t'state  another  strand  of  the  best  fabric  of  Vir- 
ginian society.  Ailingfon  innnediately  became  the  home  of  this  ollicer,  and  when 
the  Civil  War  came,  and  Colonel  Lee  went  out  of  the  Union  with  his  State,  bis  great- 
est personal  sacrifice,  no  doubt,  was  the  thought  of  leaving  Arlington.  Indeed,  so 
little  did  he  foresee  that  he  was  going  to  be  the  leader  of  a  four-years'  struggle,  that  he 
took  away  none  of  the  furniture,  and  very  few  even  of  (he  gicat  number  of  relics  of 
AVashington,  many  of  intrinsic  as  well  as  historic  value,  which  the  house  contained. 
Federal  troops  at  once  took  possession  of  the  estate,  and  everything  of  historical  value 
was  seized  by  the  Government,  so  that  most  of  the  collection,  with  other  relics,  is  now 
to  be  seen  at  the  National  Museum.  Arlington  could  not  be  confiscated,  because 
entailed;  but  the  non-payment  of  taxes  made  a  pretext  for  its  sale,  when  it  was 
bought  in  for  $23,000,  by  the  United  States  (Jovermnent,  which  established  the 
military  cemetery  here  in  1864.  When,  several  years  after  the  war,  G.  W.  Custis  Lee 
inherited  the  estate,  he  successfully  disputed,  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the  legality  of 
the  tax-sale,  but  at  once  transferred  his  restored  rights  to  tiie  Government  for 
$150,000,  which  was  paid  him  in  1884. 

The  return  from  Arlington  is  easily  and  pleasantly  mad(>  by  walking  down  to 
one  of  the  gates  and  taking  the  cars  of  the  Washington,  Alexandria  &  JMount  Vi'rnon 
Railway  for  Washinglon,  by  way  of  the  Long  Liidge.  Three  hours  will  sutiice  to 
make  this  trip  satisfactorily.     The  grountls  remain  open  until  sunsi't. 

A  visit  to  Fort  Meyer  may  well  be  combined  with  this  excursion. 


3.     To  Fort  Myiv, 

The  prlncii)al  military  post  near  Washington  is  located  on  the  Custis  estate-^ of 
nearly  two  square  miles,  with  a  mile  frontage  on  the  Potomac,  opposite  the  city.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  military  forces  when  Col.  Robert  E.  Lee  resigned  from  the  army  in 
1861.  Officers  and  privates  who  died  of  wounds  in  hospitals  near  Washington  were 
interred  in  one  section  and  the  remainder  w^as  used  during  the  war  for  fortifications, 
store  houses,  and  drill  grounds  for  military  service,  and  as  a  refuge  for  the  slaves  of  the 
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Soutli.     After  peace  was  cstal)lishe(l  many  of  tlie  earthworks  were  razed  and  now  officer's 
quarters,  l)arracks,  drill  hall,  and  hospital,  on  well  paved  streets,  make 

Signal  Corps    a  i id  nnny  l">sl.      Ivccciitly  a  section  lias  been  allotted  to  the  si,i,nial 

Post.  corps  —  a  iari^c  l)nllo(>n  house,  electric  buildings,  signal  apparatus,  and 

ollicers"  and  jjrivates'  ((uarters  add  greatly  to  the  interest  visitors  show 
in  military  works,  and  1o  the  importance  of  this  Ignited  States  reservation.  The  only 
rail  route  to  Fort  Myer  is  by  trolley  car  from  A(iuc(!u(-t  Bridge,  a  distanceof  two  miles, 
and  au  elevation  of  two  hundred  f<  et  being  traversed  in  about  five  minutes.  The 
track  and  roadbed  of  this  line  av':,  on  private  right-of-way,  and  of  standard  construction 
throughout,  (^limbing  this  terrace  of  the  Potomac  Valley  are  views  of  the  river  and  its 
bridges,  tlie  ('apitol,  Washington's  Monument,  White  House,  and  other  Government 
buildings.  Arriving  at  the  Summit  Station,  on  one  side  is  seen  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  with  its  marble  columns  embowered  amid  magni(icent  oak  trees.  On  the 
other  side  the  Fort  Myer  buildings  are  in  contrast,  a  city  of  military  life.  Beyond, 
toward  ( 'oluiiihia  and  Nauck  Springs,  is  the  parade  ground,  a  rolling  table-land.  The 
railway  extends  two  miles  farther,  giving  visitors  to  Washington  aa  opi)ortunity  of 
seeing  the  most  prominent  and  interesting  points  in  the  center  of  Alexandria  County. 
Tickets  and  all  information  as  to  points  of  interest,  and  every  convenience  for  travelers 
are  found  at  the  railway  stations.  At  th(^  Ilosslyn  Station,  which  is  also  a  i)OSt  office, 
there  is  a  good  lunch  and  dining  room.  Over  the  bridge  runs  a  transfer  coach  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  cars.  Nearly  everyone,  however,  prefers  to  walk  across  the  bridge 
and  enjoy  the  views  of  beautiful  Analostan  Island  —  for  many  years  the  home  of  the 
famous  Mason  family  of  Virginia.  Large  factories  are  also  seen  in  Rosslyn,  and  the 
Alexandria  County  Court  House,  on  the  Falls  Church  line,  near  Fort  Myer,  although  a 
modern  building,  contains  numerous  historical  records. 

4.     To  Falls  CJniicli,  A  irj-iiiisi. 

NeBtling  among  the  green  hills  of  old  Virginia,  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  400  feet,  and 
distant  but  six  miles  from  tlui  city  of  Washington,  lies  the  historic  and  beatitiful  town 
of  Falls  Church;  historic  as  containing  one  of  the  oldest  churches  of  tht;  State,  where 
Washington  formerly  worshiped,  and  as  the  scene  of  many  skirmishes  during  the 
prolonged  civil  strife,  and  the  camping  ground  of  both  armies;  beautiful  both  from  the 
hands  of  nature  and  of  man.  Situated  in  an  elevated  valley,  protected  by  the  sur- 
rounding hills  from  the  violent  storms  which  sweep  over  the  prairies  and  low  lands, 
this  romantic  spot  was  selected,  directly  after  the  Civil  War,  as  the  homes  of  enterprising 
Western  and  New  England  citizens  who  were  attracted  to  it  by  its  beauties  and  many 
natural  advantages.  Most  of  these  citizens,  being  employed  in  the  (Government  service, 
have  sufficient  means  to  beautify  their  homes,  which  they  have  done  by  planting  shade 
trees,  making  beautiful  lawns,  flower  gardens,  etc.  According  to  tlu;  last  census,  the 
nominal  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  1,007,  but  the  number  is  nearly  doubled  during  the 
summer  m<mths  by  the  influx  of  Washington  City  people,  who  delight  to  spend  the 
heated  term  in  a  cool  and  healthy  locality,  free  from  malaria  and  mosquitoes.  Its 
inhabitants  are  cosmopolitan,  being  originally  from  nearly  all  i)art8  of  the  country.  The 
little  town  is  incorporated  and  has  a  mayor,  council,  town  sergeant,  and  clerk.  It  lies 
partially  within  the  limits  of  the  original  District  of  Columbia  (now  known  as  Alexandria 
County)  and  partially  within  Fairfax  C'ounty.  It  is  easily  accessible  by  two  railroads  — 
the  W.  &  O.  Branch  of  the  Southern  Railway  passing  through  the  eastern  boundary,  and 
the  Washingt(m,  Arlington  &  Falls  Church  Electric  Railway  passing  from  the  east  to  the 
west  end  of  the  village.  Cars  leave  the  Aqueduct  Bridge  on  the  electric  road  every  hour 
during  the  day  until  three  o'clock,  and  every  half  hour  thereafter,  and  every  half  hour  on 
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Sutid.'ivs  anil  lii>rul:ivs,  iiiakiiii^-  I  he  li-i|i  to  l"\-ills  (liin'cli  in  alioul  twciily  ininutcs.  tlic 
rair  I'lM-  tlir  n  111  IK  I  trip  Iu'iiil;-  I  uriil\  fuc  cciils  and  to  Wcsl  I'jid  lliirl  y  ccnls.  'I'll  is  niail 
also  makes  a  coinniiilarHin  rale  til'  scx-cii  ccnls  per  Irip.  iMany  (if  llic  luisin'ss  nicn  nf 
W'asliinnloii.  rcali/,in,u'  llic  licallhriiliicss  and  advantages  of  the  l''alls  ('hui'cli  Idcalils, 
have  settled  there,  notalile  aniDni;-  w  lioni  is  A.  .M.  Lcllii'dp.  of  the  tii'in  of  W'nndward  iV 
Ltitlirop,  who   has   purchased  a   lar,i;c   I'arni  which   he   has   iinpro\-ed  with  cNcry   niodi'in 
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(■onvenieiice;  Messrs.  liut'us  and  Ke/.in  Daiiiy  have  also  erected  lari^c  and  sviiistantial 
dwclliniis  near  there.  The  late  (Jen.  11.  W  Lawtoii  t'oriiicrly  resided  there,  owninu- one 
ol"  (he  most  heniitiful  pl.-iccs  in  the  center  of  the  town.  .Vdmiral  Porter  at  one  time  owned 
a  cottai^-e  there,  and  Dr.  P.  M.  Ki.xey  has  recently  pur<'hased  a  hu\u'e  stock  i'arm  wliicli 
he  is  mildly  improving:,-.  Several  retin'd  army  and  naval  ollicers  have  al.so  located  thcrt'. 
Falls  Church  is  strictly  a  temperance  town,  no  license  I'oi'  the  sale  of  Tupior  haviiiii'  been 
y-ranted  there  for  many  years  its  public  .schools  are  of  a  hiuh  order,  and  it  also 
maintains  a  hiuh  school.  Amonu-  the  public  in>titutions  ol'  the  town  is  the  N'ir^inia 
Traininu  Seho..',  for  l-'ceble-mindcd  Children,  and  a  public  library,  li  has  churches  of 
nearly  every  denomination,  the  oldest  ol'  which  is  the  Kpi.scopal  Church,  eri'cted  in  1T47 
and  still  occupied.  'rcle^raph  and  telephone  lini's  i;ive  rapid  communication  to  all 
parts  of  the  countrv,  A  telephone  e.\chani;c  is  maintained  there  centrali/inii'  the  ti'lc- 
pbone  business  of  all  that  section  of  Ihecountry.  and  from  there  messages  are  transmitted 
over  trunk  lines  to  all  long-distant  points.  Falls  Church  is  a  desirablo  placo  in  which 
to  reside,  and  a  di'lightfnl  i>lace  to  visit.  It  is  wi'll  supplied  with  physicians,  dentists, 
lawyers,  and  other  prol\'ssioi\al  men:  h,is  a  good  hotel,  livery  stables,  and  sevi'ral  large 
boarding  houses,  the  "Falls  Church  Inn,"  and  the  '  ■  l-'.vcrgrcens  "  ln'ing  the  priin'ipal 
summer  i-i'sorts.  Many  historical  points  o\'  the  country  iiw  easily  accessible  from  Falls 
Church.  Fairfax  Court  House,  the  county  seat  of  Fairfax  County,  is  only  eight  miles 
distant.  Washington's  ori'^inal  will,  in  his  own  handwriting,  is  deposited  with  the 
county  clerk,  who  is  the  otVu'lal  custodian,  lie  also  has  in  his  pos.st'ssion  many  other 
old  and   valuable  documents.      Capl.   Jos.    F.  Willard  and    many  other   prominent    men 
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reside  I licrc.  'I'Ik' lial  lie  lields  oC  I'liill  IkUii  aiul  .Manassas  arc  a- slior't  dislaiiee  wesi  and 
easily  accessible  by  di'i\iiiL;'  over  a  hcaulirul  iinduhilinii;  coiinli'y.  iMiiiisnn's  Hill,  llie 
place  where  Mc('l(llaii  reviewed  his  inaiiiiiliceMl  anii\,  i.s  a  lillle  (iver  a  mile  s<iiil  h  (d' 
I'^dls  ('hiirch.  ('amp  Al,n'er  is  incaled  iieai'  l'"alls  ('hiii'ch.  Ilie  sile  heiiiij'  selecled  hy 
Seerelary  Alu'cr  on  accouid,  of  ils  knowii  lir;dliirulness  and  aliundanee  cil'  jiiirc  waler. 
Ill  ^oini;-  l()  Falls  (!iuircli  over  llie  eleelric  road  Ihe  eoiinly  of  Alexandria  is  li-aversed 
from  east,  to  west,  i)assin,i^  the  new  couiily  eoinl  house,  I'eeeiilly  creeled,  ami  passing; 
neai'  Ihc  old  ( 'aich  Ciisliin.n'  nmnsion,  as  well  as  many  olhcr  Ixanlil  id,  well  kcjit  <ounlry 
I'esidcnees,  A lexandria,  ( 'oimty  is  I'apiiily  inereasini;  in  iiopidallon.  .Many  wcallhy  peojile 
iia\'e  recenlly  located  I  here,  havini;'  iiomes  on  Ihe  lieiL'hls  ovcrlookini;-  Ihc  I'otomac, 
Tile  loiirist  can  no|  ,s])ci!d  a  more  prolil:dile  or  pleasant  day  Ihaii  lo  lake  a  Irip  over  the 
electric  line  to  l<\alls  ('liureli,  and  from  llieiiee  lo  some  of  Ihe  hisloiical  poinis  men- 
tioned. 

"  The  i''alls"  ( ]''j|)isco|ial)  ( 'liurch  was  erected  in  I  he  year  I  i  I  i  liy  Ihe  re innini^-  monarch 
of  I<]ni;laiid,  llie  briclc  used  in  liu!  structure  heini^'  brou.t^ht  from  tiiat  country.  'I'his 
cliurch  was  one  ol'  tlie  «(!V(M'al  er(!(;t(;cl  aioiii;'  the  l*otoinac  and  .lames  rivers  about  that 
time,  and  tiiis  beiii;^' located  nearest  to  tiie  (iical  i'".dlsor  the  I'otomac,  was  (tailed  "The; 
Falls  Church,"  and  from  tliat  the  town  diiived  ils  nanii'.  Ke.nular  services  arc  still 
maiiilaiiied  and  the  cliurch  is  kept  as  near  as  possible  in  its  orii;iiial  condilion  Many 
visitors  arc  attracted  to  it  on  account  ol'  its  aucicnt  appearance,  and  historical  connection, 
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Washington  having  used  il  as  a  place  of  worship  prior  to  the  erection  of  tlie  Pohick 
Chapel.     Another  account  of  Falls  Church  is  as  follows: 

Falls  Church  (Episcopal)  was  erected  in  1773,  for  £600.  Christ  Church,  Alexandria, 
was  built  the  same  year,  and  of  both  churches  fJeneral  AVashiugton  was  a  vestryman. 
The  contract  for  Falls  Church  was  taken  hy  James  Wreiin,  who  was  to  be  paid  either  in 
currency  or  its  equivalent  —  32,000  jiounds  of  l()l)acco.  It  was  furnished  after  the  old 
style,  with  box  pews,  a  high,  wine-glass  pulpit,  and  tablets  on  either  side  the  chancel 
with  the  deeulogue  and  the  Lord's  prayer  in  large  letters.  The  floor  was  laid  with  tiles, 
undoubtedly  imported.  The  church  fell  into  disuse  before  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
and  was  in  an  abandoned  state  for  a  number  of  years,  the  roof  having  fallen  in  and  cattle 
finding  shelter  within  its  walls.  Afterward  it  was  repaired  by  Mr.  Henry  Fairfax,  a 
grandson  of  the  Rev.  Bryan  Fairfax,  at  his  own  expense  and  thoroughly  restored.  It 
was  long  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  R.  Templeman  Brown  as  rector,  and  was  in  a  flourishing- 
condition  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  United 
States  troops,  first  as  a  hospital  and  subsequently  as  a  stable,  the  pews,  pulpit,  tablets, 
floor,  and  even  a  part  of  the  walls  being  destroyed.  After  the  war  it  was  repaired,  cheaply, 
and  has  been  used  since  as  a  place  of  worship,  though  in  a  languishing  state. 

Its  communion  service,  the  gift  of  friends,  is  of  solid  silver,  mostly  from  plate  and 
from  the  sale  of  watches,  jewelry,  etc.,  given  for  the  purpose. 

Its  churchyard  has  numerous  graves,  and  some  ancient  tombstones  are  still  to  be 
seen.  The  present  sexton.  ]\Ir.  John  Lynch,  lias,  in  the  thirty  four  ye.'irs  he  has  held 
that  position,  buried  there  2(12  persons,  mostly  Jieople  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  Virginia  Home  and  Training  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  was  established  in 
1893,  and  is  the  only  private  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  South,  If  receives,  at  reason- 
able rates,  all  classes  of  the  feeble-minded,  and  its  equipment  and  accommodations  are  of 
the  best.     The  house   is  large  and   comfortable    with  all    modern  conveniences.     The 
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grounds  are  beautiful  and  extensive,  affording  ample  room  for  exercise  and  games.    For 
full  partictilars  address,  Miss  M.  Gundry,  Falls  Church,  Va. 


5.  To  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Rock  Creek  Churcli,  Fort  Stevens, 

Battle  and  National  Cemeteries,  the  Catholic 

University,  and  Brooklaud. 

The  Soldiers'  Home  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  noble  park,  with  a  wide  outlook  from 
high  gi-ounds  directly  north  of  the  Capitol,  from  which  it  is  distant  four  miles  in  a 
straight  line.  It  is  a  fiivorite  terminus  for  driving  and  bicycling,  beautiful  roads  lead- 
ing thither  from  the  head  of  Connecticut  Avenue  or  Fourteenth  Street,  and  less 
desirable  ones  returning  through  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the  city.     Two  lines  of 

street  cars  approach  the  Soldiers'  Home,  f^iving  the  tourist  an  alternate 
Route.  route  going  and  coming  ;  and  he  should  devote  the  better  i)art  of  a 

day  to  this  excursion.  The  direct  route  out  is  by  the  cars  north  on 
Seventh  Street,  connecting  with  the  Brightwood  line  from  the  boundary  to  the  Eagle 
or  western  gate  of  the  Soldiers'   Home  grounds.      A  short  distance  beyond  the 

boundary,  at  the  right  of  the  road,  are  seen  the  tall  brick  buildings 
Howard  of  Howard  University  —  a  collegiate  institution   founded  soon  after 

University.        the  war,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  for  the  education 

of  colored  youths  of  both  sexes.  Its  tirst  president  was  Maj.-Gen.  O. 
O.  Howard  (who  had  resigned  from  the  army  temporarily  to  undertake  this  work), 
and  it  has  maintained  itself  as  a  flourishing  institution,  having  some  three  Imndred 
students  annually. 
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The  new  Distributing  Reservoir,  to  which  the  famous  and  incomplete  "  Lydecker 
Tunnel  "  was  intended  to  carry  water  from  the  Potomac  conduit,  occupies  the  high 
ground  north  of  the  university. 

The  ride  out  to  the  end  of  this  road,  at  the  District  limits,  is  a  very  pleasant  one 
all  the  way;  and  if  one  is  fond  of  walking,  he  can  do  well  by  going  on  through  the 
suburban  villages  of  Potworth  and  Brightwood  to  Silver  Si:)rings  and 
Takoma  —  the  latter  a  station  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  almost  Country 

at  the  extreme  northern  corner  of  the  District.     It  is  then  a  very  RoadS. 

pleasant  walk  back  to  the  Soldiers'  Home,  along  the  Blair  and  Rock 
Creek  Church  roads,  near  the  railroad,  which  are  bordered  by  luxuriant  hedges  of 
osage  orange.     This  is  a  fair  country  road  for  bicycles.     Extensions  of  electric  lines 
are  iirogressing,  one  line  now  reaching  to  Forest  Glen,  Maryland. 

Near  Brightwood,  in  plain  view  off  at  the  left  as  you  go  out  upon  the  cars,  are  the 
crumbling  parapets  of  Fort  Stevens,  which  was  one  of  the  agencies  in  protecting  the 
city  against  Confederate  attack  in  1864,  when  fighting  occurred  all  through  these 
woods  and  fields. 

Early's  Raid,  in  July,  1864,  was  the  only  serious  war  scare  Washington  had,  liut 
it  was  enough.  Panic-stricken  people  from  the  Maryland  villages  came  flocking  in 
along  this  road,  bringing  such  of  their  household  goods  as  they  could 
carry.  For  two  or  three  days  the  city  was  cut  ofl'  from  connnunication  Early's  Raid. 
with  the  outside  world,  except  by  way  of  the  Potomac  River.  The  dis- 
trict militia  was  reinforced  by  every  able-bodied  man  who  could  be  swept  up. 
Department  clerks  were  mustered  into  companies  and  sent  to  the  trenches,  witli  any 
odds  and  ends  of  fighting  material  that  could  be  gathered.  There  was  an  innnense 
commotion,  but  the  capital  was  never  so  demoralized  as  was  alleged  of  it  at  the 
time.  Within  forty-eight  hours,  from  one  source  and  another,  60,000  men  had 
been  gathered.  Meanwhile  the  stubborn  resistance  made  some  miles  up  the  river,  by 
Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  whose  wide  reputation  as  the  author  of  "Ben  Hur,''  "The  Fair 
God,"  etc.,  was  still  to  come,  who  delayed  the  invading  host  against  frightful  odds 
until  the  fortifications  wen'  well  manned,  had  saved  the  city  from  being  sacked  and 
the  President  from  capture.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Wallace's  prompt  and 
courageous  action  did  this  thing.  Wallace  was  forced  back,  of  course,  but  when 
Early  got  him  out  of  the  way  and  reached  the  defenses  north  of  the  city,  he  found 
the  old  Sixth  Corps  there,  and,  contenting  himself  with  a  brisk  skirmish  in  the  fields 
in  front  of  Fort  Stevens,  he  fled,  carrying  away  the  plunder  of  hundreds  of  desolated 
IVIaryland  farmhouses.  The  President  was  not  only  intensely  anxious  t)ut  eagerly 
interested.  Noah  Brooks,  in  his  "Washington  in  Lincoln's  Time,"  says  of  him : 
"  He  went  out  to  Fort  Stevens  during  the  skirmish  .  .  .  on  July  12,  and  repeat- 
edly exposed  himself  in  the  coolest  manner  to  the  fire  of  the  rebel  sharpshooters. 
He  had  once  said  to  me  that  he  lacked  physical  courage,  although  he  had  a  fair 
share  of  the  moral  quality  of  that  virtue  ;  but  his  calm  unconsciousness  of  danger, 
while  the  bullets  were  flying  thick  and  fast  about  him,  was  ample  proof  that  lie 
would  not  have  dropped  his  musket  and  run,  as  he  believed  lie  cer- 
tainly would,  at  the  first  sign  of  physical  danger."  Battle 

Those  killed  in  this  affair  were  buried  in  the  little  cemetery  by        Cemetery. 
the  Methodist  Church,  now  called  Battle  Cemetery. 

The  Soldiers'  Home  is  the  forerunner  and  type  of  those  which  were  erected  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  after  the  Civil  War,  but  it  is  not  in  the  same  class.  It  is 
an  institution  established  in  1851  by  the  efforts  of  Gen.  Winlield  Scott,  and  out  of  cer- 
tain funds  received  from  Mexico,  as  a  retreat  for  veterans  of  the  Mexican  War,  and 
for  men  of  the  regular  army  who  have  been  disabled  or  who,  by  twenty  years  of 
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honorable  service  and  a  payment  of  12  cents  a  month,  have  acquired  the  rif;;ht  of 
residence  there  the  remainder  of  their  hves.  This  gives  the  veterans  a  pUuising  sense 
of  self-support,  in  atldition  to  which  many  are  able  to  earn  money  by  working  about 

the  Iniildings  and  grounds  and  in  various  ways.  There  are  ordinarily 
History  of  about  five  hundred  men  there,  who  live  under  a  mild  form  of  military 
Soldiers'  discipline  and  routine,  wear  the  uniform  of  the  army,  and  are  governed 

Home.  by  veteran  officers.     The  affairs  of  the  Home,  which  has  now  a  fund  of 

over  $1,000,000  and  a  considerable  independent  income,  are  adminis- 
tered by  a  board  composed  of  the  general  of  the  army  and  his  principal  assistants  at 
the  War  Department. 

"The  main  building  is  of  white  marble,  three  stories  in  height,  and  is  fashioned 
after  the  Norman  order  of  architecture.  On  the  grounds  are  several  elegant  marble 
cottages  occui>ied  by  the  officials,  a  pretty  church  of  Seneca  stone,  a  capacious  liospi- 
tal  building  with  wide  piazzas,  from  which  charming  views  of  Washington  and  the 
Potomac  can  be  had,  a  fine  library  building,  well  stocked  with  books  and  periodicals, 
and  numerous  other  structures.  On  the  brow  of  one  of  the  hills  stands  a  bronze 
statue  of  General  Scott,  by  Launt  Thompson,  erected  by  the  Home  in  1874,  at  a  cost 
of  $18,000.  The  entire  estate  is  inclosed 
by  a  stone  wall,  surmounted  by  a  small 
iron  fence  of  handsome  design.  Fifty 
acres  are  under  cultivation,  and  fine 
crops  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
raised. 

"Near  the  main  building  is  a  large 
cottage  often  used  by  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  as  a  summer  residence. 
It  is  surrounded  by  noble  trees,  and  has 
a  very  attractive  appearance.  Pierce  was 
the  first  President  to  pass  the  suimner 
here,  and  Buchanan,  Lincoln,  Johnson, 
Hayes,  and  Arthur  have  preferred  its 
quiet  comfort  to  the  statelier  life  in  the 
White  House." 

In  the  rear  of  the  Home,  on  the 
wooded  slope  beyond  Hare  wood  Road, 
lies  one  of  the  national  military  ceme- 
teries, entered  by  an  arch  upon  whose 

pillars  are  inscribed  the 
Cemetery.         names    of   great    Union 

commanders  in  the  Civil 
War.  Here  rest  the  remains  of  about 
5,500  Federal  and  271  Confederate  sol- 
diers, less  than  300  of  whom  are  un- 
known. The  grounds  contain  a  pretty 
stone  chapel,  in  which  lies  the  body  of 
Gen.  John  A.  Logan. 

Rock  Creek  Church  and  its  beautifiil 
cemetery,  northeast  of  the  Soldiers' 
Home,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  fine 
Rock_  Creek  Church    Road,   are   worth  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^, ^  ield  scott. 

examination.  Soldiers'  Home.     b.  L.u„t  Thompson, 
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"  MbMURY."  —  By   Partridge.      Rock   Creek   Cemetery. 

The  inomunent  above  the  grave  of  Peter 
Loekwood's  "Historic  Homes"  will  be  I'ou 
of  this  saered  s[)()(  and  the  reUes  still  used 
A  dehi^htinl  homeward  way  is  to  walk 
aeross,  a  mile  or  so,  through  the  i>aths 
of  the  Soldiers'  Home  park  to  the  termi- 
nus of  the  lu'kington  clectrie  I'ailroad; 
but  many  will  be  interested,  instead, 
to  go  around  the  Mihtary  Cemetery,  and 
up  tlie  hill  to  tlie  right,  where,  in  the 
woods,  may  still  be  seen  the  star-shaped 
embankments  of  Fort  Totten,  with 
numerous  ritle-pits  and  outworks.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  preserved  and  most 
accessible  of  the  old  forts,  and  its  parapets 
command  a  wide  an<l  beautiful  landscape. 
From  Fort  Totten  the  llarewood  Road 
may  easily  be  reached  and  followed 
south wai'd  along  the  eastern  side  of  tlu' 
park  until  it  emergt's  upon  I  he  cani[)us 
of  the  Catholic  University.  • 

This  is  the  national  institution  of 
higher  learning  established  by  all  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore, 
and  is  regarded  by  Pope  Leo  XHI  as  one 
of  the   chief  honors  of  his  pontiiicate. 


This  is  the  oldest  house  of  worsliip 
in  the  District  of  Cohnnbia,  or  near  it, 
and  was  erected  in  1719,. by  the  planters 
of  the  neighborhood,  of  bricks  imported 
tVom  ]']ngland  as  ballast  in  empty  tobacco 
ships.  It  was  remodeled,  however,  in 
1S()8,  an(_l  now  appears  as  a  small  steepk'- 
less  structure  nearly  hidden  among  great 
trees  and  surrounded  by  ancient  graves 
and  vaults,  whose  tablets  bear  the  names 
of  the  foremost  of  the  old  INIaryland 
families  and  early  Wasliingtonians.  The 
oldest  graves  are  nearest  the  church;  and 
one  headstone  is  ])itted  with  marks  of 
minie  balls,  showing  that  some  soldiers 
have  used  it  as  a,  convenient  target. 
The  cemetery  is  still  used,  and  contains 
two  splendid  bronze  mortuary  statues, 
one  of  which,  by  St.  Gaudens,  at  the 
grave  of  Mrs.  Adams,  is 
that     mysterious     veiled  iMemorial 

sitting     figure      entitled,  StatUes. 

'■  Peace  of  God,"  which 
is    famous  throughout    the    art    world. 
Force  is  also  of  nuich  interest.     In  Mrs. 

nd  a  long  incidental  account  of  the  history 

in  tlu'  service  of  the  old  church. 


'GRIEF."  —  By  Augustus  St.  Gaudens. 
Rock  Creek  Cemetery. 
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The  grounds  comprise  seventy  acres,  and  the  visilor  is  at  once  struck  by  the  stately 
appearance    of    the    structures    ah'cady   erected.     Divinity    Hall    was 
Catholic  er(>ct('d    ill    1S89.      It   is  a   solid    stone   structure   of  2()()    feet    front 

University.  and  live  stories  in  height;  the  lower  floor  is  given  up  to  classrooms, 
museums,  and  the  library;  the  upper  (loors  are  occupied  with  the  lodg- 
ings of  the  professors  and  students  of  the  department  of  divinity  ;  the  top  slory  is  a 
well-e(iui])i)ed  gynuiasium.  The  Divinity  CIiaj)f  I  is  admired  by  all  visitors.  The  build- 
ing to  the  right  is  known  as  the  McMahon  llali  of  lMiilosii]iliy,  and  was  dciiicnlcd  in 
1895.  It  is  built  of  granite  throughout,  is  250  fei'l  front,  and  live  stories  high.  It 
consists  entirely  of  lecture-rooms,  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  museums.  It  accom- 
modates tvi'o  great  schools  or  faculties,  each  comprising  several  departments  of  study. 
The  School  of  Philosophy  comjtrises  departments  of  philosoi)hy  proper,  letters, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  department  of . 
technology  giving  full  instruclion  in  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering.  The 
School  of  the  Social  Sciences  comprises 
departments  of  ethics  and  sociology, 
economics,  political  science,  and  hiw. 
The  former  faculty  leads  up  to  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.,  the  latter  to  all  degrees 
in  'aw.  Immediately  adjoining  the 
university  are  three  afiiliated  colleges, 
called  St.  Thomas'  College,  the  IVIarist 
College,  and  the  Holy  Cross  College. 
p]ach  of  these  contains  from  fifteen  lo 
twenty  students  of  2)liilos<)phy  and  the- 
ology, and  their  professors.  They  attend 
courses  in  the  university.  The  divinity 
courses  are  attended  only  by  ecclesias- 
tics of  the  Catholic  Church.  To  the 
legal,  philosophical,  and  scientific 
courses  lay  students  are  admitted,  with- 
out regard  to  tlieir  religious  creed. 

The  old  country  village  and  i)rescnt 
suburb  of  Jh-ookland  lies  just  beyond, 
and  farther  on  are  Hyattsvilleand  other 
suV)urban  residence  centers,  reached  by 
the  I'k'kington  line  of  electric  railway, 
which  extends  northeast  as  far  as  Ber- 
wyn,  Maryland.  The  time  of  return- 
ing from  the  University  and  Soldiers'  Home  Station  by  this 
Suburban  line   is  about  twenty-five   minutes.    Just  south  of  the  station,  west 

Towns.  of  the  suburban  district  of  Kdgewood,  through  which  the  line  passes, 

are  the  Glenwood,  Prospect  Mill,  and  St.  Mary's  (Roman  Catholic) 
cemeteries,  which  contain  the  graves  of  many  famous  persons  and  some  tall  monu- 
ments. Nearer  the  city  line  is  the  fine  suburb,  iOckington,  in  the  midst  of  which, 
upon  a  beautifully  wooded  hill,  is  the  Colonial  building  of  the  Eckington  Hotel,  open 
in  summer.  This  line  enters  the  city  along  Nev/  York  Avenue,  and  terminates  at 
the  Treasury. 


Hjj^Es     ^^^R^HnH^^ 


JOHN  HOWARD  PAYNE  MONUMENT. 
Oak   Hill    Cemetery. 
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O.  To  the  "Zoo,"  Kock  Creek  Xatioual   Park,  and   Chevy  Chase. 

This  is  an  excursion  into  the  nortliern  and  naost  beautiful  corner  of  the  District, 
reached  by  taking  the  cars  out  Fourteentli  Street  to  the  boundary,  and  then  (by 
transfer)  the  Chevy  Chase  line.     The  latter  extends  from  Sixth  Street 
(connecting  with  the  Seventh  Street  line)  along  U  Street  West,  through  RoUtCS. 

Hancock   Circle   (where  New   Hampshire  Avenue    crosses    Sixteenth 
Street),  and  tlience  turns  up  the  hill  at  Eighteenth  Street,  and  goes  across  Rock  Creek, 
and  out  into  the  country,  along  Connecticut  Avenue  Extended,  passing  on  its  way 
half  way  around  the  Zoological  Park. 

A  zoological  garden  is  among  the  most  recent  additions  to  the  sights  of  the  capital. 
It  is  open  all  day,  including  Sunday,  and  no  admittance  fee  is  charged. 

Previous  to  its  organization  and  the  purchase  of  this  site  of  about  167  acres,  in 
1890,  the  National  Museum  had  accunuilated  by  gift  many  live  animals,  but  had  no 
means  of  caring  for  them  ;  these  at  once  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
new  collection,   which  was  placed   under  the  general  charge  of  the       ZooiOg^ical 
Smithsonian  Institution,  with  Frank  Baker,  M.D.,  as  superintendent.  Park, 

Two  detinite  objects  have  been  in  view  here.  The  original  idea  was 
not  a  park  for  public  exhibition  purposes  —  a  popular  ''  Zoo  " —  but  a  reservation  in 
which  there  might  be  bred  and  maintained  representatives  of  many  American  ani- 
mals threatened  with  extinction.  Congress,  however,  enlarged  and  modified  this 
notion  by  adding  the  exhibition  features,  making  the  place  a  pleasure-ground  as  well 
as  an  experiment  station,  and  consequently  imposing  upon  the  District  of  Columbia 
one-half  the  cost  of  its  purchase  and  maintenance.  Nevertheless,  the  managers  do 
all  they  can  to  carry  out  the  original,  more  scientitic  intention. 

A  walk  of  five  minutes  from  the  ears  at  the  gate  brings  the  visitor  to  the  principal 
Animal  House,  which  is  a  commodious  stone  building,  well  lighted  and  well  venti- 
lated, and  having  on  its  southern  side  an  annex  of  very  tine  outdoor  cages,  where 
the  great  carnivora  and  other  beasts  dwell  in  warm  weather.  The  collection  is  not 
very  large,  as  the  funds  do  not  at  present  allow  of  the  purchase  of  animals,  which 
must  be  obtained  by  gift  or  exchange.  Captures  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
are  permitted  for  the  benefit  of  this  garden,  and  have  supplied  many  specimens. 

The  hardier  animals  (except  a  few  antelopes  and  kangaroos,  which  have  a  stable) 
are  quartered  out  of  doors  all  the  year  round  in  wire  enclosures  scattered  about  the 
grounds.     These  are  all  healthy  and  happy  to  a  gratifying  degree,  and 
as  a  result  they  produce  young  freely.    The  herds  of  bison,  elk,  and  Animals. 

deer  were  recruited  mainly  from  the  Yellowstone  Park.  The  former 
occupy  adjacent  paddocks  upon  the  rising  ground  north  of  the  animal  house,  and  the 
latter  enjoy  extensive  pastures  and  a  picturesque  thatclied  stable  somewhat  to  the 
east,  on  a  hillside  sloping  down  to  Rock  Creek.  In  another  ciuarter  are  to  be  seen 
the  cages  of  the  wolves,  foxes,  and  dogs.  The  beavers,  however,  probably  constitute 
the  most  singular  and  interesting  of  all  the  features  of  the  garden  at  present.  They 
consist  of  a  colony  in  the  wooded  ravine  of  a  little  branch  of  Rock  Creek,  where  they 
cut  down  trees,  burrow  in  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  construct  dams  and  houses, 
precisely  as  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  Bear  Dens  are  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the 
country,  being  rude  caves  blasted  out  of  the  cliff  left  by  an  abandoned  quarry,  which 
form  natural  retreats  for  their  big  tenants. 

An  alternative  way  out  of  the  garden  is  to  climb  the  rustic  stairway  near  the  Bear 
Dens,  and  walk  a  few  rods  to  the  street-car  station  at  the  Rock  Creek  bridge. 

Chevy  Chase  is  a  charming  suburb,  just  beyond  the  District  line,  at  the  extremity 
of  Connecticut  Avenue  Extended,  which  is    cut    straight  across  the    broken   and 
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picturesque  region  west  of  Rock  Creek.  Tlie  forested  gorge  of  this  romantic  stream, 
c-dfii  of  the  avenue,  and  embracing  most  of  the  ri^gion  Ix'tween  it  and 
CheVy  Chase,  the  ))roi)Osed  extension  of  Sixteenth  Street,  or  "  Executive  Avenue," 
has  been  aiviuired  and  reserved  by  the  (iovernment  as  a  ]nibHc  park  ; 
but  as  yet  no  improvements  have  been  attempted,  and  it  remains  a  wild  rambUng- 
ground  full  of  grand  possibilities  for  the  landscape  artist. 

Chevy  Chase  consists  of  a  group  of  handsome  country  villas,  among  which  an  old 
mansion  lias  been  converted  into  a  "  country-club,"  with  tennis  courts,  golf  links,  etc. 
attached,  and  here  the  young  peojile  of  the  fashionable  set  meet  for  outdoor  amuse- 
ments, in  wliich  fox-hunting  with  hounds,  after  the  British  fashion,  is  prominent.  A 
large  liotel  was  started  here,  but  the  building  is  now  occui)ied  as  a  school.  An  addi- 
tional fare  is  chargi>d  for  travel  beyond  the  circle  at  the  District  line,  and  there  is  little 
to  attract  the  traveler  farther  northward.  Instead  of  turning  back,  liowever,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  walk  southwestward  eiglit  or  ten  numites,  passing  old  Fort  Reno,  and 
striking  the  Teuallytown  electric  road  at  the  Glen  Eclio  Junction,  where  he  can  return 
direct  to  Georgetown,  or  can  go  on  to  Glen  Echo,  and  then  up  to  Cabin  John  Bridge 
or  Great  Falls,  or  out  to  Rockville,  or  l)ack  to  Georgetown  by  the  electric  line  along 
the  bank  of  the  Pi)tomac. 

7.  Georgetown  and  Its  A^icinity. 

Georgetown,  now  West  Washington,  was  a  tlourishing  village  and  seaport  (tlie  river 
channel  having  been  deei)er  previous  to  the  construction  of  bridges)  before  tliere  wa3  a 

thought  of  placing  the  capital  here;  and  in  its  hospitable  houses  the 
History.  early  otticials  found  pleasanter  homes  than  the  embryo  Federal  city 

then  afforded.  Its  narrow,  well-shaded,  hilly  streets  are  yet  quaint 
with  reminders  of  tliose  days,  and  it  has  residents  who  still  consider  their  circle  of 
families  the  only  persons  "true  blue."  Georgetown  is  still  a  port  of  entry,  but  its 
business  does  little  more  than  pay  the  expenses  of  tlie  office. 

Before  the  era  of  railroads  Georgetown  had  distinct  importance,  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  tidewater  terminus  of  the  Cliesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal,  which  was 
finished  up  the  rivi'r  as  fixr  as  the  Great  Falls  in  1784,  and  in  1828  was  carried 
through  to  Cumberland,  INIaryland,  at  a  cost  of  $13,000,000.  It  never  realized  the 
vast  expectations  of  its  promoters,  but  was  of  great  service  to  Georgetown,  and  is  still 
used  for  tlie  transport  of  coal,  grain,  and  other  slow  freights. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  forms  the  highway  toward  Georgetown,  but  stops  at  Rock 
Creek.     The  cars  turn  off  to  Iv  Street,  cross  the  deep  ravine  over  a  bridge  borne  upon 

the  arched  water-mains,  and  then  run  east  to  the  end  of  the  street  at 
Union  the  Acpieduct  Bridge.     Here  a  three-story  union  railway  station  has 

Station.  been  built;  into  its  lowest  level  come  the  cars  of  the  I'ennsylvania 

xVvenue  line,  and  the  top  story  forms  the  terminus  of  the  electric  rail- 
way to  the  (jreat  Falls.  Stairways  and  elevators  connect  the  three  floois,  and  reach 
to  Prospect  Avemae  above. 

Georgetown  does  not  contain  much  to  attract  the  hasty  sight-seer,  though 
much  for  the  meditative  historian.    A  large  sign,  painted  upon  a  brick  house  near 

the  Aqueduct  Bridge,  informs  him  that  that  is  the  Key  Mansion  — 
Key  House,      the  home  for  several  years  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  the  author  of  "The 

Star-Spangled  Banner,"  who  resided  here  afier  the  War  of  1812, 
became  district-attorney,  and  died  in  1843.  Similar  personal  memoranda  belong 
to  several  other  old  houses  here.  On  Analostan,  for  example  —  the  low,  forested 
island  below  the  farther  end  of  Aqueduct  Bridge  — lived  the  aristocratic  Masons 
duiing  the  early   years  of   the  Republic,  cultivating   a    model    form    and  enter- 
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Uiiniiii;-  royally.  One  of  the  latest  of  tlieni  \va^  John  ^I.  Mason,  author  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  aud  an  assoeiate  of  ]Mr.  Slidell  in  the  Confederate  mission  t  > 
Knglaud,  which  was  interrupted  by  Wilkes  in  the  Trent  atlair.  Tlie  most  prominent 
institution  in  this  locality,  however,  is  Georgetown  College.  This  is 
the  School  of  Arts  and  .Sciences  of  Georgetown  University,  which  is  Georgetown 
under  the  direction  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.    This  school.  College. 

consisting  t)f  three  dei)artments  —  postgraduate,  collegiate,  anil  invi>ara- 
tory  —  is  the  oldest  Catholic  institution  of  higher  learning  in  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing been  founded  in  1789.  The  college  was  chartered  as  a  university  by  act  of 
Congress  in  ISlo,  and  in  1833  was  empowered  by  the  Holy  See  to  grant  degrees  in 
philosophy  and  theology.  The  present  main  building,  begun  in  1878,  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  Rhenish-Romanesque  architecture,  and  its  grounds  cover  seventy -eight 
acres,  including  the  beautiful  woodland  "walks"  anil  a  magnificent  campus.  The 
Kiggs  Library,  of  over  7t"),000  volumes,  contains  rare  and  curious  works.  The  Cole- 
man Museum  has  many  tine  exhibits,  among  them  interesting  Colonial  relics  and 
valuable  collections  of  coins  and  medals.  Not  far  from  the  college,  on  a  prominent 
hill,  is  the  Astronomical  Observatory,  where  many  original  investigations  are  made 
as  well  as  class  instruction  given.  Thirty-nine  members  of  the  faculty  and  300 
students  comprise  the  present  census  of  this  school. 

The  School  of  Law,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  District  courts,  is  one  of  the  best 
in  America,  numbering  on  its  staff  several  leading  jurists  ;  the  faculty  now  numbers 
fifteen,  the  students  over  300.  The  School  of  Medicine  is  fully  equipped  for  thorough 
medical  training  under  distinguislied  specialists  ;  the  faculty  numbers  forty-nine,  the 
students,  125.     The  total  number  of  students  in  the  university  is  about  750. 

Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  on  the  southern  bank  of  Rock  Creek  ne.xr  P  Street,  is  a  beaut  i  fid 
burying  groiuid  rising  in  terraces  and  containing  the  graves  of  many  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women.    It  is  reached  by  the  line  of  the  Metroi>olitan  Oak  Hill. 
street  cars,  more  conuuonly  called  the  F  Street  line;  leaving  the  cars 
at  Thirtieth  Street,  a  walk  of  two  squares  north  will  bring  the  visitor  ti  the  entrance. 
"Near  the  gateway  is  the  chnpcl  huilt  in  the  style  of  arcliitcclMrc  of  Henry  Vlll. 
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TIiiH  is  miill('(l  l)y  ivy  l)r()iij,'lil  from  'Melrose  AliWey.'  In  IVoiil- of  the  chapel  is  (lie 
tiiuiiiimeiil  uf  .lolin  Howard  rayiie,  (lie  author  lA'  '  lli)iiie,  Swoel  lloiiie, '  who  had 
hoen  hiiried  in  1852  ill  Ihe  ceiiiet.ery  iiciir 'riinis,  Africa,  ;iiid  liicrc  reiiiaincd  iiiilil,at 
f he  expense  of  Mr.  < 'urcorau,  his  hones  were  l)ruii;4iil  to  Ihisspuf,  ;iiid  in  's:;  were  le- 
interrcd  witli  a|>piupri;i(e  ceremonies,  'I'iie  statue  of  W'iHiinn  TinUiiey  is  near  iiero 
also  (ho  was  the  I'roteslaiit  lOpiscopai  liisiioi)  of  Marylantl,  and  ne|ihew  of  Wihiam 
I'inUiiey,  the  {^reat  Maryland  lawyer),  it  rcipresenl-s  tlial  prelate  in  lull  canonical 
rol)eH,  and  was  dedicated  to  Iuh  nuanory  hy  Mr.  Corcoran,  who  was  th(!  friend  of  his 
youth,  the  (lomfort  of  his  declininj^  years.  TlKMuaiisoleuin  ol"  Mr.  Corciiran  for  his 
family  is  a  l)oautifnl  sju'cimen  of  mortuary  architecture  ;  this  is  in  tin;  northwestern 
section  of  lluM-emetery,  while  in  the  southeastern  is  tiie  mausoli-um  of  the  Van  Ness 
family,  whose  leader  married  the  luiiress,  Marcia,  daui^hlcr  of  l).i\  iil  I'.urns,  omt  of  the 
original  proprietors  of  the  site  of  Washington  City.  This  tond)  is  a  model  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Vesta  at  ivonie.  The  cemiitcuy  comprises  twenty-live  acres,  incor])o- 
rtited  in  1K4!),  (jn(i-half  of  which,  and  an  endowment  of  $!)0,000,  were  the  donation  of 
Mr.  William  W.  Corcoran.  Here  were  huried  ( !liief  .lustice  Chase,  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton,  the  great  I 'rofessor  Joseph  Henry,  and  many  others  illustrious  in  Anieri(!an 
aiuials."  Kxtremely  pleasant  ramhies  may  be  taken  to  tlu!  north  and  east  of  this  c(!me- 
tcry,  and  it  is  not  far  across  tlu;  hills  to  the  Naval  Observatory.  This  is  the  astronom- 
ical station  of  the  Government  under  control  of  tlu;  navy  and  presided  over  by  an 
ollicer  of  high  rank,  whoso  lirst,  object  is  the  gathering  and  (lolliH^tion  of  information 
of  u.se  to  mariners,  such  as  pretasion  of  knowledge  of  latitude  and  longitude,  varia- 
tion of  tiie  compass,  accuracy  of  chronometers  and  other  instruments 
U.  S.  hsimI  in  the  navigation  of  ships  of  war,  and  similar  information  more 

Observatory,  or  less  allied  to  astronomy.  Purely  scientilic  astronomical  work  is 
also  Carried  on,  and  the  efiuipment  of  telescopes  and  other  instruments 
is  complet-e,  enabling  th(!  staff  of  learncid  nuiii — -naval  and  civilian  -  attached  to  the 
institution  to  a(!com|)lish  notable  results  in  the  advan(;ement  of  that  department  of 
knowledge!.  The  special  inijuiror  will  be  welcomed  by  the  dllicers  at  all  suitable 
hours,  and  on  Thursday  nights  cards  of  invitation  a<lmit^  visitors  generally  to  look 
through  the  great  tcdcscope. 

This  observatory  dates  from  1892,  when  it  was  moved  from  the  woode(l  elevation, 
called  Braddock's  Hill,  at  the  Potomac  end  of  Now  York  Avenue,  which  it  had  occu- 
pied for  nearly  a  century.  That  ground  was  a  reservation  originally  set  apart  at  the 
instance  of  Washington,  who  wishe(l  to  see  plante(l  tluin^  the  foundations  of  the 
National  University  —  the  dream  of  his  last  ye;p-s.     It  is  called  IJnivca-sity  Square  to 

this  day 

8.  Cj(<M>r^'et<>\\  II  (o  '^l\'iiiiall,v(  (»\\  ii  nii<l  <xl«'ii   lOclio. 

From  Georgetown  an  electric  road  runs  north  out  High  Street  and  the  T(!nnalIytown 
Road  to  the  District  line;,  where  it  branches  into  two  lines.  Leaving  the  city  quickly 
it  makes  its  way  through  a  pretty  suburban  district,  out-  into  a  region  of  irregular 
hills  and  dales,  where,  about  one  mile  from  tla;  starting  point,  the  new  United  States 
Naval  ()))servatory  is  set^n  about  a  (piarter  of  a  mile  to  thc^  right.  Just  beyond  its 
entrance!  is  an  industrial  sc^hool.  The  general  district  at  the  left  is  Wesley  Jreights, 
ninety  acres  of  which,  and  the  name,  an*  the  proj)erty  of  a  Methcjdist  associaticm, 
which   [)ropo?es  to  establish  there  a  highly  e(|uipped  university,  to  be  called   the 

American,  modiikul  upon  the  plan  of  German  universities,  and  open 
Woodlcy  to  both  sexes.    The  site  of  tlu;  buililings  will  be  west  of  Massachusetts 

Heig^htS.  Avenue,  whore  it  intersects  Forty-fourth  Street,  forming  University 

Circle.  Work  is  beginning  on  the  buildings,  and  the  endowment  is 
growing.    The  district  west  of  the  road  is  Woodley  Heights,  Wondley  adjoining  it 
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further  oast  along  the  valley  of  Rock  Creek.  Tunlaw  Heights  is  another  local 
"subdivision"  here;  and  .soiiiewluit  farther  on  is  Oak  View,  where  tlu-re  is  a  lofty 
observatory,  ojumi  to  anyune  who  cares  to  cHnib  it  and  olttain  the  wider  outlook, 
embracing  a  large  part  of  the  city.  A  few  yt'ars  ago  there  was  a  great  "boom"  in 
suburban  villa  sites  near  here,  and  many  udted  pi'rsons  built  the  fine  houses  which 
are  scattered  over  tlie  ridges  in  all  directions.  Among  them  was  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  wliose  house,  "  Red  Top  "  (from  the  color  of  the  roof),  **  Red  Top." 
is  passed  by  the  ears  just  beyond  Oak  View.  It  was  afterward  sold  by 
the  President  to  great  advantage,  and  during  his  second  term  he  occupied  another 
summer  home  not  far  to  the  eastward  of  this  site.  The  cross-road  here  runs  straight 
to  the  Zoological  Park,  a  tritle  over  a  mile  eastward.  Woodley  Inn  is  a  summer  hotel 
on  the  left  of  the  road,  which  keeps  northward  along  a  ridge  with  wide  Tennallv- 
views,  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter  farther  to  Tennallytown,  lately  become  a  tnwn 

suburb  of  consiilerable  population,  largely  increased  by  families  from 
the  city  in  summer.  A  road  to  the  left  (west)  from  here  gives  a  very  picturesque  walk 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  over  to  the  Receiving  Reservoir,  and  a  mile  farther  will  take  you 
to  Little  Falls,  or  the  Chain  Bridge.  Up  at  the  right,  at  the  highest  point  of  land  in 
the  district  (400  feet),  the  new  reservoir  is  seen,  occupying  the  site  of  Fort  Reno, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  circle  of  forts  about  the  capital  during  the  Civil  War. 
A  wooded  knoll,  some  distance  to  the  left,  shows  the  crumbling  earthworks  of  a  lesser 
redoubt  near  the  river  road,  which  branches  off  northwest  from  the  village.  Three- 
(}uarters  of  a  mile  beyond  Tenallytown  the  limit  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
reached,  and  th(^  Junction  of  the  line  to  Glen  Echo.  The  main  line  runs  north  to 
Rockville,  Maryland. 

The  Glen  Echo  line  luns  a  car  every  half-hour  (fare  5  cents)  along  a  winding 
road  through  the  woods  to  tlie  Conduit  Road  and  bank  of  the  Potomac,  at  the  Glen 
Echo  grounds. 

t).  Georgetown  to  Glen  Echo,  Cabin  John,  and  Great  Falls. 

The  Georgetown  and  Great  Falls  Railroad  Company  operates  an  electric  line  to 
the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac,  which  aftbrds  one  of  the  most  delightful  excursions 
out  of  Washington.  Its  large  cars  leave  the  Union  Station,  in  Georgetown,  and  take 
a  high  course  overlooking  the  river  valley,  which  becomes  much  narrower  and 
more  gorgedike  above  the  city,  with  the  Virginia  banks  very  steep,  rocky,  and  broken 
by  quarries.  The  rails  are  laid  tlirough  the  woods,  and  gradually  descend  to  the 
bank  of  the  canal  which  skirts  the  foot  of  the  bluff.  About  three 
miles  above  Georgetown  is  tlie  Chain  Bridge,  so  called  because  the  Chain 

earliest  bridge  here,  where  the  river  for  some  two  miles  is  confined  Bridge. 

within  a  narrow,  swift,  and  deep  channel  on  the  Virginia  side,  was 
made  of  suspended  chains.    The  lofty  bank  is  broken  here  by  the  ravine  of  Pimmit 
Run,  making  a  convenient  place  for  several  roads  to  meet  and  cross  the  river.     The 
bluffs  above  it  were  crowned  with  strong  forts,   for  this  was  one  of  the  princii)al 
approaches  to  Washington.    A  mile  and  a  half  above  the  Chain  Bridge,  having  run 
through   the   picturesque  woods  behind   High,  or  Sycamore,  Island,  owned   by  a 
sportsmen's  club,  you  emerge  to  find  the  river  a  third  of  a  mile  wide  again,  and 
dashing  over  black  rocks  and  ledges  in  the  series  of  rapids  called  the 
Little  Falls  of  the  Potomac.     The  wild  beauty  of  the  locality  makes  it    Little  Falls. 
a  favorite  one  for  picnicking  parties,  and  bass  fishing  is  always  excel- 
lent.   The  iNhiryland  bank  becomes  higher  and  more  rugged  above  Little  Falls,  and 
takes  the  name  of  Glen  Echo  Heights.    (Also  reached  by  cars  from  Georgetown  via 
Glen  Echo  Junction.) 
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THE   CABIN  JOHN   BRIDGE.  ^Length  of  Span,  220  Feet;   Height,  57  Feet. 

Glen  Echo  i«  a  place  where  it  was  proposed  to  combine  educational  privileges 
with  recreation,  and  form  a  suburban  residence  colony  and  day  resort  of  high 
character.  Extensive  buildings  of  stone  and  wood,  including  a  very 
Glen  Echo.  spacious  amphitheater,  were  erected  in  the  grove  upon  the  steep  bank 
and  commanded  a  most  attractive  river  view  ;  in  them  courses  of  valu- 
able lectures,  Sunday  services,  and  concerts  of  a  high  order  were  given,  and  many 
means  of  rational  enjoyment  were  provided,  but  the  project  failed. 

The  river  has  pretty  banks  to  Cabin  John  Run,  where  the  fine  arch  of  the  cele- 
brated bridge  gleams  througli   the  trees.    The  remainder  of  the  rua 
Cabin  John      (five  miles)  is  through  a  wild,  wooded  region  at  the  edge  of  the  canal 
Bridge.  and  river,  which  is  again  narrow,  deep,  and  broken  by  islands  flooded 

at  high  water,  with  high,  ravine-cut  banks.  This  is  a  favorite  place 
with  Washingtonians  for  fishing  with  rod  and  fly,  from  the  banks;  Daniel  Webster 
often  came  here  for  this  purpose. 

The  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac  are  a  series  of  bold  cascades  forming  a  drop  of 
eighty  feet  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  distance,  very  pretty  but  hardly  deserving 
the  panegyrics  bestowed  by  some  eai'ly  writers.  The  place  will  always 
Great  Falls,  hv  exceedingly  attractive,  however,  especially  to  artists  and  anglers.  The 
appearance  of  the  falls  has  been  considerably  modified,  and  probably 
enhanced,  by  the  structures  of  tlu'  City  Water-works,  for  this  is  the  source  of  Wash- 
ington's public  water  supply.  The  water  is  conveyed  to  the  city  through  a  brick  con- 
duit, which  runs  along  the  top  of  the  Maryland  bank,  and  is  overlaid  by  the  macadam- 
ized driveway  called  the  Conduit  Road.  This  work  of  engineering  meets  its  first 
serious  difliculty  at  Cabin  John  Run,  where  a  stone  arch  leaps  across  the  ravine  in  a 
single  span  —  unequaled  elsewhere  —  of  220  feet. 
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10.  To  Bladensbiiri?  and   Kendall  Green. 

Bladensburg  is  a  quiet  ^Maryland  village,  some  seven  miles  northeast,  on  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad.     It  is  a  port  on  the  Anacostia,  to  -which  large  boats  formerly 
ascended  with  goods  and  went  back  laden  with  farm  produce.  Through 
it  ran  the  stage  roatl  from  the  north  ;  and  here,  August  24,  1814,  the         Bladcns- 
feeble  American  army  met  the  British,  under  Ross  and  Cockburn,  who  bUfg'. 

had  marched  over  from  their  landing-place  on  the  Patuxent  River, 
intent  upon  the  capture  of  the  Yankee  capital.     Tlu'  Americans,  i)artly  by  blundering 
and  partly  by  i)anic  (except  some  sailors  under  Connnodore  Barney),  ran  away  after 
the  first  attack,  and  left  the  way  open  for  the  redcoats  to  take  and  burn  the  town  as 
they  pleased;  but  they  intlicted  a  remarkably  heavy  loss  upon  the  invaders. 

"  It  is  a  favorite  drive  with  Washingtonians  to-day,"  remarks  Mr.  Todd,  in  hia 
Story  of  AVashington,  "  over  the  smooth  Bladensburg  i)ike  to  the  quaint  old  village. 
Dipping  into  the  ravine  where  Barney  made  his  stand,  you  have  on  the 
right  the  famous  dueling  ground,  enriched  with  some  of  the  noblest  Battle  Field. 
blood  of  the  Union.  A  mile  farther  on,  you  come  out  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Eastern  Branch,  here  an  inconsiderable  mill  stream,  easily  forded,  though 
spanned  by  a  bridge  some  thirty  yards  in  length.  On  the  opposite  shore  gleam 
through  the  trees  the  houses  of  Bladensburg,  very  little  changed  since  the  battle-day. 
Some  seventy  yards  before  reaching  the  bridge,  the  Washington  pike  is  joined  by  the 
old  Georgetown  post-road,  which  comes  down  Irom  the  north  to  meet  it  at  an  angle 
of  forty-live  degrees.  The  gradually  rising  triangular  field  between  these  two  roads, 
its  heights  now  crowned  by  a  clul)house  of  modern  design,  was  the  battle  ground." 

A  string  of  i)leasant  suburban  villages  nearly  join  one  another  along  the  railway 
and  turnpike  —  Highland,    WiU-y   Heights,    Rives,   Woodbridge,   Langdon,   Avalon 
Heights,  and  Winthrop  Heights  or  Montello.     The  last  is  well  inside 
the  district  and  brings  us  back  to  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery  burial  ground,  IMount 

lying  between  the  turnpike  and  the  railway  near  tin-  city  boundary,  OHvet. 

which  has  the  sad  distinction  of  containing  tiie  budies  of  Mrs.  Surratt, 
one  of  tho  conspirators  in  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  and  of  Wirz,  the  cruel  keeper 
of  Andersonville  prison.     Electric  roads  now  reach  all  these  suburbs. 

The  National  Fair  (Irounds,  opposite  Mount  Olivet  and  west  of  the  railroad,  con- 
tain the  Ivy  City  ract'  track.  The  suburban  "addition,"  MontelU^  is  north  of  the  fair- 
grounds, and  soutii  of  them  is  Ivy  City,  with  Trinidad  east  of  the  railroad.  The 
southern  part  of  Ivy  City  is  occupii'd  by  the  extensive  grounds  of  the  Columbia 
Institution  for  the  Ueaf  and  Dumb,  popularly  known  as   Kendall  Green. 

This    institution,    which    is    reached    by   cars   on   H    Street    to   Seventh  Street. 
N.  E.,  was  incorporated  in  1857,  and  is  for"the  free  education  of  deaf-mute  children 
of  sailors  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States,  as  also   of  the  children  of  the  District 
so  afliicted.     It  was  indebted  in  its  early  years  to  the  benefactions  of 
the  Hon.  Amos  Kt'ndall,  who  gave  land,"  money,  and  buildings  toward  Kendall 

its  estal)iishnient.    All  sludi'nts  iiave  opportunity  to  learn  to  speak,  the  Grecn. 

system  of  instruction  including  both  manual  and  oral  methods.     Poor 
students  are  received  on  vi'ry  liberal  terms.     Visitors  are  admitted  on  Thursdays 
between  the  hours  of  9  and  3. 

11.  To  Benniug-  and  Chesapeake  Beach. 

Benning  and  Deanewood  are  suburban  villages  east  of  the  Anacostia  River,  and 
reachecl    bv    the  Columbia  line  of  electric  cars,  out  G  Street  and 
Benning  Road,  N.  E.     At   Benning  is  the  in-ini'ipal  race  track  of  the  Benning 

District,  where  spring  and  fall  races  are  run  that  attract  everybody  Races. 

interested   in   such   things.     Benning  is  also  a  connecting  point  of 
the  Chesapeake  Beach  Railway,  a  line  of  steam  railroad  some  thirty  miles  in  length, 
which    connects  the  capital  "with   a  shore  resort  upon  Chesapeake      Chesapeake 
Bav  called  Chesapeake  Beach.     These  trains  run  into  the  city  station  Beach 

of  "the  Ba'timore  Sc   Ohio  Railroad  by  way  of  Hyattsville.     At  the_ 
beach  are  hotels,  amusement  places,  ba"thing  facilities,  and  much  that  is  naturally  as 
well  as  artificially  attractive. 
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NAME 


LOCATION 


HOURS 


INTERESTING  FEATURES 


Agriculture—  Mall,  bet.  12th  &  14th       9  a.m.  to  4  p.m 

Departnient  of  streets. 


Museum;    palm    house;    expert 
mental  greenhouses  and  orna- 
mental gardens. 
Reached  by  Belt  Line  cars;  or  by  walking  from  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  13th  Street. 

Marshall  House;   Christ  Church; 
Alexandria  Six  miles  south  of  Ale.xandria  Lodge  Room;  Hrad- 

the  Treasury.  dock  Hfadquarturs  and  Camp- 

ing Grounds,  and  other  historic 
scenes  and  monuments. 
Reached  by  hourly  trains  on   the  Washington,  Alexandria  and   Mt.  Vernon  (Electric) 
Railway;  by  the  steamer  "Charles  Macalester,"  or  a  ferry-boat,  from  the  Seventh  street 
wharf;  or  by  steam  trains  of  the  Southern  Railway. 


American       Re- 
publics— 3  Jacksou  place. 
Bureau  of 


9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.       Offices. 


Aqued    uct 
Bridge 


Arlington — 
National  Cem- 
etery 


Crosses  the  Potomac 
at  Georgetown. 


Heights,  west  of 
Potomac. 


Sunrise  to  sunset, 
including  Sun- 
days and  holi- 
days. 


Lee  Mansion ;  graves  of  over 
16,0fl0 .soldiers  and  sailors;  elab- 
orate monuments ;  trophies  of 
Cuban  war. 


Reached  by  way  of  Georgetown,  Aqueduct  Bridge  and  electric  cars  to  Fort  Meyer  and 
the  Northern  Gate  ;  or  by  electric  cars  from  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  13!^  street,  via 
Long  Bridge.     Public  carriages  make  frequent  trips  through  the  cemetery,  fare  25  cents. 


Army      Medical 
Museum 


Arsenal — 
'Washing  ton 
Barracks 


S.  E.  corner  Smith- 
sonian Grounds,7th      9  a.m.  to  4  p.m 
and  B  streets,  S.W. 

Reached  by  Seventh  street  cars 


Pathological    and    surgical    mu- 
seum and  library. 


Foot  of  i}4  street, 
S.  W. 


All  day. 


Artillery  drills ;  river  view. 


Botanical     Gar- 
den 


Pennsylvania  ave., 
Isi  to  3d  streets. 


8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.       Greenhouses;  Bartholdi  fountain. 

Reached  by  all  Pennsylvania  avenue  cars. 

Picturesque  out-door  resort. 


Cabin    .Job  n         5J^  miles  up  the 
Bridge  Potomac, 

Reached  by  Metropolitan  electric  cars  from  Prospect  avenue  and  36th  street,  Georgetown. 


9  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m.    Rotunda  ;  Senate:  House  of  Rep- 
Capltol  Capitol  Hill.  or    until     Con-       resentatives;    Supreme  Court; 

gress  adjourns.       paintings,  statuary  and  bronzes. 
Reached  on  the  south  and  west  sides  by  the  Pennsylvania  avenue  cars,  and  on  the  north 
and  east  sides  by  the  Metropolitan  F  sreet  lines.      A  flan  flies  over  each  house  while  it  is 
in  session,  and  sessions  at  night  are  indicated  by  lights  upon  the  dome. 


Catholic  Univer- 
sity 


Eckington  All  day.  Buildings  and  library. 

Reached  by  Eckington  line  of  electric  cars. 
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NAME  LOCATION  HOURS 

Census  Building     B  street,  1st  to  2d.  No  admission 


INTERESTING  FEATURES 
Oflices. 


Centre  3Iark«»t 
Christ  Cliurch 

City  Hall 


Pennsylvania  avenue 
and  7th  street 


G  street,  between  6th 
and  7th,  S.  E. 


All  day. 


Sundays. 


Flower  stalls ;   country    wagons, 
etc. 


Oldest  church  in  the  city ;   Con- 
gressional cemetery. 
Reached  by  Pennsylvania  avenue  cars  to  Navy  Yard. 


Judiciary  square. 


Civil     Service    Eighth  and  E  streets. 
Couiinission 


9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
9  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 


District  offices. 
Offices 


Coast   and    Geo-    New    Jersey   avenue 
<lotic  Survey         and  B  street,  S.  W. 


9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.       Offices. 


Columbian  Uni- 
versity 


H  and  15  streets. 


Cong  r  e  .s  sional    G  street  between  6th  All  day. 

Burying  Ground  and  7th,  S.  E. 

Adjacent  to  Christ  Church  ;  reached  by  Navy  Yard  cars. 


Monuments  and  cenotaphs. 


Congressional  Library    (See  Library  of  Congixxs.) 

Corcoran       Gal-    New  York  avenue  See  below.  Painting  ;  statuary  ;  bronzes  and 

lery  of  Art  and  17th  street.  a  great  variety  of  objects  of  art. 

The  Gallery  is  open  every  day  (the  Fourth  of  July  and  Christmas  day  excepted)  from 
9.30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  from  October  ist  to  May  ist  and  from  9  a  m.  to  4  p.m.  May  ist  to 
October  ist.  On  other  public  holidays  from  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  and  on  Sundays  except  in 
midsummer,  from  1.30  to  5  p  ni.,  when  the  admission  is  free.  Mondays  (open  12  to  4  p.m.), 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  admittance  25  cents;  other  days  free.  Catalogues  for  sale. 
Reached  by  Pennsylvania  avenue  cars  lo  17th  street. 


Court  of  Claims      Pennsylvania    ave- 
nue and  17th  street. 


9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.       Ortices. 


Dead    Letter    Second     Floor,    Gen- 
OlHce  eral  Post  Office. 


Museum  of  postal  curiosities  and 
Iihilately. 


Education  — 
Commissioner 


8th  and  G.  streets. 


9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.    ■  Pedagogical  library. 


Engraving     and    ]\Iall.    14th    and    B    9  to  11.45  a.m.  and    INlacliinery  and  processes  used  in 
Printing—  streets,  S.  W.  13.80  to  3.30  p.m.         printing  banknotes,  bonds  and 

Bureau  of  postage  stamps. 

Reached  by  Belt  Line  cars.     V'isitors  allowed  only  in   parties  conducted  by  an  attendant. 


Ethnology — 

Bureau  of 


133:t  F  street. 


9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.       Offices  and  library. 


Executive  Mansion    (See  WJiite  Hmtse) 

Fish       Conimis-    Armory  Building,  6tli 
sion  and  B  streets,  S.  W. 


Ford's  Theatre 


lOtli    street    between 
E  and  F. 


9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Not  open. 


Aquaria  and  flsh-cultural   appa- 
ratus. 


Building   in  which  Lincoln  was 
assassinated. 


Fort  Meyer 


Arlington  hills,  west 
of  the  Potomac. 


Geological    Sur- 
vey 

Georgetown  Col- 
lege 


All  day.  Cavalry  drills. 

Reached  by  electric  cars  and  stages  from  west  end  of  Aqueduct  bridge. 

1330  F.  street.  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.       Offices  and  library. 


Gteorgetown. 


All  day. 


Library  and  laboratories. 
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Halls>)^he  Au-    1313  to  13lfe^ew  York      9  a.m.VjO  p.m.      Reproduction*  of  Ancient  civill- 
cienjrs^^^  ay^Ltie.  '  zations.    '       \ 

An  admission  fee  of  50  cents  is  charged  ;  25  cents  to  parties  of  ten  or  more. 

Howard  Univer-    University    hill    be- 
sity  tween  4}4  and   6th 

streets. 


All  day.  Educational  methods. 

Reached  by  Seventh  street  cars  transferring  to  BrightwoDd  line. 

OfHces. 


Indian  Affairs—  7th,  E  and  F  street. 
Bureau  of 

Interior—  "'Patent   Office,"  7th 
Department  of       and  F  street. 

Justice—  K     street,     opposite 

Department  of  McPherson  square. 

Labor—  New    York     avenue 
Department  of  and  1.5th  street. 


9  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

9  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 

9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.       Offices. 

9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.       Offices. 


Patent   office,    museum  and  lib- 
rary. 


Iiibrary  of  Con- 
gress East  of  the  Capitol. 


Architecture  and  ornamentation; 
mural    paintings;    sculptures; 
9a.m.  to  10  p.m.         mosaics;    curiosities    of    early 
printing  and  illustration  ;  read- 
ing-rooms. 
Reached  by  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  F  street  lines  of  cars.    The  building  is  brilliantly  illu- 
minated in  the  evening,  which  is  a  favorable  time  in  which  to  see  the  interior  decorations. 


Ijibrary,  Free    1336   New  York  ave-       9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
Public  nue. 


liincoln  Museum 


Marine    Kar- 
ra  c  k  s 


516  10th  street. 


8th  street,  between  G 
and  I,  S.  E. 


All  day. 
All  day. 


Mount  Vernon        Sixteen    miles  down      11  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
the  Potomac. 


Books  for  general  circulation. 

Relics  related  to  Lincoln. 
Drilling  of  Marine  Corps. 

Home  and  Tomb  of  Washington, 


Reached  by  hourly  trains  of  the  Washington,  Alexandria  and  Mt.  Vernon  Electric  Rail- 
way from  13}^  street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  morning  and  afternoon  by  steamer 
"Charles  Macalester  from  Seventh  street  wharf;  by  either  line  round  trip,  50  cents; 
admission  to  grounds,  25  cents. 

National  Mu-    Mall,     opposite    10th    9  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.    Zoological,  ethnological  and  in- 
seum  street.  dustrial  collections. 


Navy  -  State,  War  and  Navy       9  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

Department  of  Building. 


^lodels  of  war  ships ;  trophies. 


Navy  Yard 


Foot    of    8th    street, 
S.  E. 


All  day.  Manufacture   of   naval   cannon; 

trophies  ;  museum  of  relics. 

All  day.  Monuments  of  notable  men. 


Oak  Hill  Ceme-    Rock  Creek,  near  P. 
tery  street 

Reached  by  Metropolitan  (F  street)  cars  to  Georgetown. 

7   to  9   Thursday    Astronomical  apparatus  and  ob- 
Observatory,    North  of  Georgetown       evenings    only.       servations    through    the     tele- 
Naval  Cards  of  admis-       scope. 

sion  required. 
Reached  by  F  street  and  Rockville  electric  lines  from  Georgetown. 

Patent  Oflice  7th     and    F    streets,       9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.       Museum  of  models. 

Pension  Office  Judiciary  square.  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.       Central  hall  and  columns. 

Reached  by  F  street  and  G  street  lines  of  cars. 

Post  Office,  Oen-    Pennsylvania    ave-    Offices  open 9 a.m. 
eral  and  City  nue,  Uth  and  13th        to  3  p.m.  See  "  Dead  Letter  Office." 

streets. 
Money-order  division  open  from  9  am.  to  5  p.m.  Registry  division  open  from  8.30  a.m. 
to  6  p  m.  for  delivery  of  registered  matter.  For  the  receipt  of  matter  for  registration  the 
division  is  always  open.  General-delivery  window  never  closed.  Stamps  can  be  pur- 
chased at  any  time  day  or  night.  Money-order  and  registered-letter  business  transacted 
at  all  of  the  branch  post-offices  in  the  city.  Reached  by  Pennsylvani.i  avcnup.  Ninth 
street  and  Eleventh  street  lines  of  car<! 
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NAME  LOCATION  HOURS  INTERESTING  FEATURES 

Printing    Office,    North  Capitol  and  H    Visitors  in  partiesconducted  Machinery  and  meth- 

Goverument                      streets.                    through    the    huildine:    at  ods  of  printing  and 

10  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  book  making. 
Reached  by  H  street  cars  from  Fifteenth  and  G  street. 

Rock    Creek    Rock  Creek   Road, 
Church  northeast  of   Sol-  All  day.  Fine  monuments  in  cemetery, 

dier's  Home. 

Reached  by  Seventh  street  and  Brightwood  lines  of  cars. 

Smithsonian  In-    Mall,    opposite    16th    9  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m.    Museum  of    birds,    marine   ani- 

stitutiou  street.  mals,  and  American  archislogy. 

Reached  by  Seventh  street  line  of  cars. 

St.  John's  Epis-        H  and  16th  street.  Sundays. 

copal  Church 

Soldier's  Home      Near   7th    street   ex-    All  day  including    Fine  grounds,  with    wide    view; 
tended.  holidays.  monuments  and  relics. 

Reached  by  Seventh  street  and  Brightwood  cars. 

State—  State,  War  and  Navy       9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.       Library  and  historical  relics. 

Department  of  Building. 

Treasury,     Tlie    Pennsylvania    ave-       9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.       Making,  distribution,  and  care  of 
U.  S,  nue  and  15th  street.  government  treasure. 

Visitors  are  shown  through  the  building  from  lo  to  12  a.m.,  in  parties  of  twelve  by  attend- 
ants who  explain  everything  shown  ;  all  visitors  assemble  at  the  door  of  the  Treasurer's 
office,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  main  floor  and  register  their  names. 

War—  State,  War  and  Navy       9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.       Captured    cannon    and    other 

Department  of  Building.  trophies. 

Washington    Mall,    west    of    14th    9.30  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m.    View  from  summit. 
Monument  Stl'eet. 

Reached  by  Belt  Line  cars  from  the  Capitol,  or  by  transfer  (2  cents  extra),  from  Penn- 
sylvania avenue  cars.  The  elevator  runs  (free)  to  the  top  of  the  monument  every  half 
hour  from  9.30  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m.;  but  no  one  will  be  taken  up  in  the  last  trip  (4.30),  if  30 
persons  (the  capacity  of  the  elevator),  are  already  there. 

WeatherBureau    34th  and    M   streets,       9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.       Offices. 

East  Room   open 
Wliite  House  Executive  Grounds.        daily,  10  a.m.  to    Home  of  the  Presidents. 

3  p.m. 

No  general  public  receptions  are  held  by  the  President,  except  on  New  Year's  day,  but 
visitors  having  business  with  the  President  will  be  admitted  from  12  to  i  o'clock  daily, 
excepting  on  Cabinet  days,  so  far  as  public  business  will  permit. 

Young  Men's 
Christian     As-        1733  G  street. 
sociation 

Zoological  Park,   Adam's    Mill   Road,  All  day.  Living  animals. 

National  N,  W. 

Reached  by  Seventh  or  Fourteenth  street  cars  and  transfer  to  U  street  line,  thence  to 
Chevy  Chase  cars,  or  by  Chevy  Chase  cars  direct  from  the  Treasury., 


LIST  OF  PEINCIPAL  HOTELS. 


Albany  Annex— Seventeenth  and  H  streets — Europeun  plan.    8ee  page  xi, 
Ardmore,  The— Thirteenth  Street,  between  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  F  Street 

— American  plan.     See  page  x,      .......         . 

Armngton — Lafayette  S(iuare — American  phin, 

Buckingham — 918  Fifteenth  Street,  N.W. — American  i)lan.     See  page  xxii, 
Cairo — Q  Street,  between  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  streets — American  plan. 
Cochran — Fourteenth  and  K  streets — American  plan.  .... 

Colonial — Fifteenth  and  H  streets — x\merican  plan.     See  page  xiv.    . 
CoNGRESSiON.\i> — New  Jersey  Avenue  and  B  Street — American  plan.  See  page  xiv 
CuAFTON — Connecticut  Avenue  and  De  Sales  Street — American  plan,   . 
Dewey — L  Street,  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  streets — American  plan 

Ebbitt— F  and  Fourteenth  streets — Ainerican  plan, 

Everett — H  and  Eighteenth  streets,  N.W. — European  plan.     See  page  xi, 
Fredonia^H  and  Twelfth  streets — American  plan.     See  page  xv. 
Gordon — Sixteenth  and  I  streets — American  and  European  plan, 

Hamilton— Fourteenth  and  K  streets — American  plan 

Johnson — Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Thirteenth  Street — European  plan, 
La  Fetr.v's  —Eleventh  and  G  streets — American  plan.     See  page  xiii. 
Metropolitan — Pennsylvania  Avenue,   l)etween   Sixth  and  Seventh  streets — 

American  plan, 

National — Pennsylvania  Avenue,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets — American  ph 

NoRMANDiE — McPherson  Square — American  plan 

Oxford — New  York  Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street — American  i)lan, 

Raleigh — Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Twelfth  Street— European  jilan.   See  page  x 

Regent— Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Fifteenth  Street — American  plan, 

Richmond— Seventeenth  and  H  streets — American  plan.     See  page  xi, 

Riggs— Fifteenth  and  G  streets — American  plan.     See  page  xviii. 

St.  James — Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Sixth  Street— European  plan,    . 

St.  Louis— Fourteenth  and  H  streets— American  plan, 

Shoreham— Fifteenth  and  I  streets — American  and  European  ])lan,     . 

Varnum — New  Jersey  Avenue  and  C  Street,  S.  E — American  plan,     . 

Vendome— Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Third  Street— American  plan,    . 

WiLLARD's — Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street — American  plan, 
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>i   .  i«o 

M  ^  -       c  of  Chief  Justice  J'oha.  S9 

Si   --         -      -  Vvenue 153 

Mv,..,— .  ., 136 

Memory ^,^ 1*^ 

MettoDolitaa  Club 1^ 

>Jl.r.-.,.\,.-     ....  VloKl 87 

M  sv 150 

>1  *: ,,-«    36 

>i,  'cmetetv 191 

M  .- 168 

il-way  Route  to- 159 

oc,....    ..ie,„  -,,,.-. 163 

Garueujs ^-~» ^»-»,-,-  167 

Mausion.  Th»... ^ 166       *«* 

Attic 11^      ,,,^ 

Baaquet  Hall,  Ite i*** 

B«diooms »— ^«-  17^ 
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Mount  Vemon-The  Mansion  (continued). 

Central  Hall 

Deiith  Chamber 171 

Dining-room 109 

Interior. 168 

Library 170 

Murtlia's  Room 171 

Music-room 169 

Outi)uilding8 167 

Room  in  whicii  General  Wash- 
ington died  170 

Room  in  which  Martha  Wasli- 

ington  died 

Sitting-room 169 

Western  Front 167 

West  Parlor 169 

River  Route  to 181 

Washington,  Old  Tomb  of 166 

Washington,  Tomb  of 164 

National  Pair  Grounds 191 

National  Hotel 87 

National  Military  Cemetery 188 

National  MuHeuni,  The 

CoHtnmes 124 

Lectures -  124 

Old  Uuildinf^ 125 

Pc^rsonal  Relics 124 

I'dltcry. 125 

Kcilundii 124 

Navul  lloHiiital 83 

Moiniment 

( )lis(Tvatory 

Navy  l)i|iartmentand  Museum 88,  102 

V.inl 81 

MiiwMim 82 

Ordnance  Factories 82 

Trophies 82 

New  Ilanipshire  Avenue 157 

Norfollc,  Steamboat  to 11 

Numbering  Currency  Notes 

Oak  Hill  Cemetery 187 

Oulc  Hill 187 

Octagon  llonse.  The 118 

Ollieiul  El  l(iMette  at  the  Capital 189 

Cabiiii-I,  l'r(!C(^dence 141 

Ciiliiiii'l,  IJrccptions 141 

(Jailing  Diiyrt 142 

Card  Reception 139 

Dinner  Kornialities 140 

IJildoniatic  Corps,  Social  Rules  in..  142 

Formalities  at  the  White  House 139 

Local  Society  Features 139 

Official  Season 139 

President's  Hours 141 

Public  Krceptions 140 

Reciplion  ('crernony 140 

Rules  for  DrcHS ...  141 

Viced'resident 141 

Old  Capitol  I'nson 80 

Ordnance  Factories 82 

Palmer,  Krastus  Dow 27 

Patent  Office 110 

Payne,  John  Howard 187 

Peale,  Charles  Wilson 36 

Pennsylvania  Avenue 

Railroad  Station 11 

Pension  Office 110 

Population 14 

Post  Office,  General 107,  108 

New 107 

Potomac  River  Excursions 101 

Powell,  Win.  n 21 

Powers,  Hiram 30 

Pratt,  Rela  L 72,73 

Presideu  t"s  Grounds 93 

Public  Carriages 12 

Public  Printer 112 

Railroads  and  Stations 11 

Rawlins,  Statue  of  General 87 

Redemption  Ofllce 105 
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171 
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KG 
188 
101 

83 


ISO 


111 
184 


111 
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"Red'l'op," .181) 

Itesidences,  Prominent 149 

HIaine   House;  _ 154 

Depevv,  Cliauncey  M 

Dewey,  Adniiial 

Forak(j-,  Senator  J.  B 

(irani,,  Mrs.  U.H 

Hale,  Senator  Hugene...  . 

Leiter,  L.  Z.,EBq... 

Restimrants 12 

Rliode  Island  A  v<!nue 157 

Rock  Creek  Church 182 

Cemeterv 182 

"Grief"—  by  St.  Gaudens 

M(;inorial  Staines 183 

"  Memory  " —  by  i'artri(lge 
"  I'ayne,"  John  Howard, 

Monument 187 

Rogers,  Randolph 19 

Scheffer,  Ary 28 
Scott  Circle 163 

Scol  t ,  SI aln(;  of  General 15-4 

S(;v<'nt,li  Slicet 87 

Seuard  House,  The 145 

Shops 13 

Sixteenth  Street l.'")2 

Smithsonian  Institution lai 

Rureans 123 

Plan  and  Sc(>i)e 122 

Social  Formalities  at  Olhcial  Horses 142 

Soldiers'  Home 

History  of 182 

St.  John's  Kpiscopal  Church 

Stanton  S(]Mare 80 

Stale,  Depailment  of 99 

Slate  Library  and  Relics 100 

SlaliK^s : 

Daguerre 126 

Diipont,  Adin.  Samuel  P 156 

Fnianeipiilion  Monument 81 

Karragnl,,  Adni.  David  G 

P'ranklin,  lienjamin. 88 

(iarfielil,  l^resident  James  A 

Greene,  Maj.-CJen.  Nathaniel 80 

Gross,  Dr.  S.  D 125 

Hancock,  Gen.  Winfleld  S 87 

Henry,  Prof.  Joseph 121 

In  the  Capitol... 27 

Jackson,  President  Andrew 144 

Lafayette  Memorial 

Lincoln,  A 14,  26,  81 

Logan,  John  A 157 

Luther. 147 

Marshall,  Chief  Justice  John 

McPherson,  Miijor-Gen.  Jas.  B 150 

Scott,  (Jen.Windeld 154 

Rawlins,  Major-Gen.  John  A 87 

Thomas,  Gen.  George  H 

Wasbinglon,  George 16,  26 

Stc-ainboal,  Landing 11 

Steamboats 11 

Stoikton  House 149 

Stone,  Horatio 24 

Storied  Houses 151 

Stieet  Cars . .  1 11 

Streets,  A  rrangement  of 13 

Stuart,  Gilbert  Charles 80 

Suburban  Lines 12 

Suburban  Towns 184 

Sumner  House,  The 146 

Tayloe  House 145 

Tennallytown 189 

Theaters 136 

Thomas  Circle 147 

Thomas,  Statue  of  Gen.  Geo.  H 

Toner,  J.  M 45 

Treasury,  The 102 

Branches  of 107 

Cash  Room 105 

("urrency  Destruction  Committee. . . 

Cutting  the  Sheets 104 

Department 108 
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180 
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Treasury,  The  (Continued). 

Expert  Counting _  105 

Maceration J06 

Paper  for  Securities ]04 

Kedeniption  Office 105 

Treasury  Notes 104 

Tunlaw  Heights 189 

TTniversities. 

*-^     American 188 

Catliolic 184 

Cohimbian [  148 

lloward 180 


TTanderlyn,  John 21 

'      Van  Ness  Mansion,  The  us 

Venus  of  Melos 


T^apcaman  Gallery,  Tlie 131 

*'      Walker,  James 36 

War  Dc'iiartment _ loo 

Waslnngton  Barracks ]]  162 

Washington 

Bird's-eye    View,     looking 
east   from    Washington 

Monument _ 

Bird's-eye    View,    looking 
north  from  Washington 

Monument _ 

Circle 157 

Defenses  of...  179 

Old  Tomb  of !."'."  166 

Statues  of  George 16,  20 

Tomb  of 164 

Washington's     Mansion      at      Mount 

Vernon Igg 

Washington  Monument 115 

Dimensions 115 

Grandeur 115 

History . ....  II5 
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Washington  Monument  (continued). 

Interior ng 

Northwestern  Outlook.".'.'.''""" ng 

Scene  Toward  tlic  Capitol  .  118 

View  Down  the  I'otomac. "  us 

From  Arlinuton 

From  the  Top .'....'."  116 

Ui)  the  Potomac.  Hfi 

Water  Works,  of  the  City  . .  igo 

Weather  Bureau 121 

P^orecasting 101 

W<'ir,  KobertW.... 21 

M'esli'v  Heights '"_ igg 

White  House,  or  Executive  Mansion 

New 

White  House 

Blue  Room .' 94 

Cabinet  Room '".'.'!".. 93 

Doorkeepers ]  ]" 93 

East  Room 94 

Egg-rolling -"::::::::  93 

Green  Room 94 

History l.".";!.'"""""     91 

In  I.ine  on  a  lieception  Day 

Lafayette  Scpuire,  from 

North  Front.. 

President's  Grounds !]..!]..    93 

Office 97 

Red  Room 

South  Front 

.State  Dining-room "    97 

Washington,  Portrait  oK ] ! 

Whitney,  Anne g" 

Windi  1  Biiildmg  ..  "' ino 

M'illanls  Hotel    ....       09 

Wirt  House,  The """  550 
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bOlogical  Park 185 

Animals 185 


:  VIR.GINIA    BEACH 

.       This  charming  seaside  resort,  fronting  immediately  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
,       eighteen  miles  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  unequalled  in  natural  advantages  and 
^       attractions,  and  can  always  be  depended  upon  as  a  place  for  rest,  comfort 
and  recreation  all  the  year  round.     The 

OCEAN    BR.EEZES 

'which  prevail  in  summer  produce  a  delightful  temperature.  < 

Elegant  hotels,  magnificent  beach  for  driving  and  surf  bathing,  scenic  rail-       , 
way  and  other  amusements. 

Frequent  trains  daily  via  Norfolk  &  Southern  R.R,     Tourist  tickets  on 
sale  at  all  the  principal  railroad  stations.      For  further  information  apply  to 

H.  C.  HUDGINS.  Gen,   Tass.  ^^ent 
T  NORFOLK.  VA. 
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Halls  ?he  Ancients  f 

CONSTRUCTED   FOR   THE    PROMOTION   OF  M 

NATIONAL  Galleries  of  history 
AND  Art  in  Washington 

Admissions 

to  the  Halls 

I  T  has  been  the  general 
expression  from  thou- 
sands who  have  entered  the 
Halls  that  they  are  aston- 
ished at  their  extent  (more 
than  three-fourths  of  an 
acre  in  floor  space)  and  the 
great  variety  of  material 
they  supply  for  thoughtful 
observation. 

A  general  view,  by  one 
course  through  them,  ab- 
sorbs attention,  leaving  no 
time  for  study  of  details. 

The  Halls  are  Open  Daily 

(EXCEPT  SUNDAY) 

From  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

ALSO    EVENINGS    UPON 
ARRANGEMENT  FOR 

CONVENTIONS,  SCHOOLS, 
EXCURSION  PARTIES,  Etc. 

Weekly  Tickets,  not  transferable,  $  I 
Single  Admission,       -        -       50c. 

Excursion  rates,  25c.  for  parties 
of  ten  and  over  from  beyond 
Washington.  Parties  of  twenty- 
five  and  upwards,  of  Washing- 
ton, at  ex'cursion  rate. 


Peristplium  of  Roman  House. 


The  Egyptian  Court. 

See   pages  132,   133,  1  34 


HALLS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS 
Nos.  1312,  1314,  1316,  and  1318  New  York  Ave. 


WASHINGTON. 
(Between  13th  and  14th  Streets. 


712 
NINTH 
ST. 


KODAKS,  CAMERAS, 
SUPPLIES. 


712 

NINTH 

ST. 


ALL    THE    LEADING    HAKES    OF    CAMERAS. 

Eastman's,  Kodaks  and 
Supplies. 

Visitors  to  Washington :     You  are  welcome  to 
our  Free  Dark^Room. 

BURKE  BROS., 

=  712  =  9th,    N.  W.,    NEAR   G.    ST. 

Mail  orders  promptly  finished.  Phone  2488=2 

Send  for  price  list.  Developing, 

Printing,  Mounting,  and  Enlarging.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Handy  Guide  to  Boston 

25    CILNTS 

RAND,  McNALLY  6  CO. 
MAP  PUBLISHERS  AND  ENGRAVERS 

CHICAGO  and  NE.W  YORK 

MOUNT  VERNON 

"ON  THE  POTOMAC" 

HOMK  AND  TOMB  OF  WASHINGTON 

TOURIST  ROUTE 

STEAHER  CHARLES  flACALESTER.  Daily,  two  trips  (Sunday 
excepted).  Steamer  leaves  7th  Street  Wharf,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Summer  Schedule:  10  A.  M.  and  2:30  P.  M.  Fall  and  Winter 
Schedule :   10  A.  M,  and  1 :45  P.  M.     (See  advertisement  in  newspapers) 


FaxCf  Round  Trip,  50  cents. 


Admission  to  Grounds  and  Mansion,  25  cents. 


Photographic  Outfits 

and  Supplies  of  Every  Description 


OLntS  I     HOllSh  . 


E.  J.  PULLMAN, 

420  Ninth  Street, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Kstablishcd  1  »75.  LARGEST  STOCK. 

W^c  supply  cvcrytliiiiii'  used  in  inakiiiii'  photonraplis,  iuid  ;ill  styU'S  of  Kodaks  and 
Cameras.      \V('  develop  and  linish  lor  aniati'urs. 

Also  a  lull  line  of  Ssuvcnirs  and  Vic»&  of  Washington  and  l>lount  Vernon 
at  our  Branch  Store,  459  Penn.  Avenue. 

THE,    RAND  =  McNALLY    CELE:BRATE,D 

INDE,XE,D    POCKET    MAPS 

Contain  the  Latest 
Official  Census 

For  Sale  at  all  News  Stands  and  Book  Dealers. 


"QUE,E,N    OF   SE,A    ROUTELS." 

Baltimore  to  ^•'^**'"-  ^  ^""^"'T^^ 

,^m^m.mmmm^^m^^^^^    SavanHaH,  Ncwport  News 


7   _-^ 


Merchants  6  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

STEAMSHIP    LINENS 

Accommodations  and  cuisine  unsurpassed.       Steamers  new,  fast,  and  elegant.       Send  for 
illustrated  booklet.   Tickets  on  sale  in  Washin.uton  at  B.  &  ().  R.  R.  and  Penn.  R.  R.  offices. 

W.  P.  TURNER,  G.  P.  A.  A.  D.  STEBBINS,  A.  T.  1>I.  J.  C.  WHITNEY,    T.  ?}. 

General  Offices.  Baltimore,  Md. 


RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO/S 


NEW 


Handy  Guide  to  New  York  City 

Including  Brooklyn,  Staten  Island,  and  other  Suburbs. 
Maps  of  New  York  City,  Central  Park,  and  New 
Jersey  Suburbs.  Illustrations  from  most  recent  photo- 
graphs.    J-     J-     J-     J-     J-     J-     J-     Price,  25   Cents. 


Photo  CoiiMi,    1  I      (.        I'    II:, 11  ,VSon. 

HERALD  SQUARE       Size  of   Halftone   in    New  York   Guide,    8-*4  x  5^4 


HANDY   GUIDE   TO 


Hudson  River  and  Catskill   Mountains 

249  pages;  J 8  illustrations.  Five  large-scale  sectional 
maps  showing  both  sides  of  the  river  from  New  York 
to  Troy.    .*     .^.     ..•*     .•*     .*     ,.*     .4,     Price,  25  Cents. 

RAND,  McNALLY  &  COMPANY, 
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CHICAGO    AND    NEW    YORK. 


JAMES  L.  NORRIS 

Lon^  Distance  and  Local  Telephone 

Member  of  the  Patent  Law  Association.    Counselor  in 
Patent   Causes 

SOLICITOR  OF  AMERICAN 
AND  FOREIGN  PATENTS 

IN  ACTivK  rKAniei.;  over  iiuktv  years. 


NorrisNew  Office  Bldg.,  erected  in  1880 


PATENTS 


Cor.  F  and  Fifth  Sts.,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Information  as  to  requirements  and  costs  for  securing  Letters  Patent  on  Inventions, 
Caveats,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  sent  free  in  pamphlet  on  request,  it  naming  some  of  my 
clients  in  every  State. 

Letters  Patent  procured  in  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries  ;  Trade-Mark. 
Label,  Caveat  and  Copyright  protection  secured. 

Searches  made  and  opinions  given  as  to  the  validity  and  infringement  of  Letters  Patent 


SPECIAL  REFERENCES 


Hon.  Rufiis  W.  Applegrath,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Robert  Portner  Brewing  Co.,  Alexander,  Va. 

Buckelew,  Curry  &  Co.,  Shreveport,  La. 

Caldwell  &  Peterson  Mfg.  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Columbia  Carriage  Co.,  Hamilton,  O. 

Clayton  Air  Compresser  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Tlie  .Eolian  Co.,  New  York. 

What  Cheer  Stove  Co.,  What  Cheer,  la. 

Gem  City  Stove  Mfg.  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 

Graber  Machinery  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Wm.  Hollings worth,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hardsocg  Mfg.  Co  ,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Hatch  &  Wilson,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Holmes,  Booth  &  Hayden,  New  York  City. 

J.  A.  Kelly  &  Bros.,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

Windsor  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Princess  of  Wales  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Christopher  Lipps'  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Lake  Submarine  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Edgar  H.  Farrar,  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  Monoline  Composing  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C, 

and  New  York  City. 
Keating  Implement  and  Machine  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
S.  Hernsheim  Bros.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Edward  Miller  &  Co.,  Meriden    Conn. 
Northingtou-Munger-Pratt  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala, 
R.  G.  Marcy  Mfg.  Co.,  Bluffton,  Ind. 
Arthur  McMulIen  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Wm.  Pickhardt  &  Kuttroff,  New  York  City. 
Paris  Medicine  Co.,  Ashville,  N.  C. 
P.  Hayden  Saddlery  Hardware  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Peyton  Chemical  Works,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Warren  B.  Reed,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Rochester  Optical  &  Camera  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Sheffield  Foundry  &  Machine  Works,  Sheffield,  Ala. 
Eureka  Tempered  Copper  Works,  North  East,  Pa, 
Buckeye  Iron  and  Brass  Works,  Dayton,  O. 
The  Arlington  Co  ,  New  Yorl--  City. 
The  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  South  Omaha,  Neb. 
The  Bronson  Inkstand  Co._  Warren,  Pa. 
Bodley  Wagon  Co.,  Staunton,  Va.,  and  New  Orleans 
La. 

The    Knickerbocker  Co.,   Jackson,   Mich.,  and    St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

The  Carter  Mfg.  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Advance  Thresher  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

The  National  Bank  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.C 


W.   E.   EDMONSTON.   Pres'T. 


vJ.    D.    COUGHLAN,    Sec'Y. 


The  Columbia  Title 
Insurance  Company 


No.  500  Fifth  Street,  N.  W. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Titles  to  Real  Estate  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Examined,  Certified, 

Guaranteed,  and  Insured.     Settlement  of  Sales  and 

Loans  Superintended. 

Night  Boats  'eave  Philadelphia  and 

Baltimore  every  day   5   p^   ^Tl. 

(excev>t  Sundays,  New  Year's  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving, 
and  Christmas')  arriving  at  eacli  port  early  following  morning. 
Weather  permitting,  landings  will  be  made  at  Betterton  ( both  ways) 
daily,  and  on  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  (both  ways)" at 
Rey'bold's  Wharf  and  Town  Point  Wharf.  Excursion  Tickets  to'Balti- 
more  or  Philadelphia,  cabin,  $2.50:  Phiiadelpiiia  to  Betterton,  $2.00. 
Good  tor  fifteen  days  Sold  only  in  main  offices:  Pier  3  South  Dela- 
ware Ave.,  828  Chestniat  St.,  Philadelphia;  204  Light  St.,  and 
Albert's  ticket  office,  15  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore  Rates  of  fare 
one  way—cabin    tickets,    $2.00;    deck   tickets,   $1.50;  state  rooms 

exti  a.     Meals  50  cents  each.     Excursion  tickets  to  and  from  all  way  landings  for  sale  on  steamers. 

All  way  freight  must  be  prepaid.     For  special  excursion  rates  for  parties,  clubs,  etc.,  apply  at 

office.     Additional  charges  for  berths  on  all  excursion  tickets. 

Day  Boats  leave  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  every  day  except  Sunday,  at  7.30  a.  m. 

(From  June  l.'itli  to  Octobcrlst )  arriving  .-it  eacl>  port  earl 
to  and  from  all  way  landimrs  for  sale  on  steaint-rs.      Fi>r 
Pier  3  South  Delaw^are  Ave 


;ime  evening-.   Ilea  Is,  .50  cents  e.tcli.   Excursion  tickets 
■ci.il  excursion  late.s  fi>r  parties,  clubs,  etc.,  apply  at 
Philadelphia,  or  204  Lig-ht  St.,  Baltimore. 


ESTABLISHED    IN     1802 

Gait  &  Bro., 

JEWELERS 

SILVERSMITHS 

STATIOIVERS 

1107   PENNSYLVANIA   AVE., 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


We  are  the  originators  not 
only  of  Washington  Souvenir 
Spoons,  but  of  Souvenir 
Spoons  in  the  United  States. 
The  Article  in  Appleton's 
Encyclopedia,  iSgijVol.  XVI, 
on  "Souvenir  Spoons," 
clearly  states  this  fact. 

GALT  tk  BRO. 


VI  SIT 


Schmid's  Pet  Emporium 


712  12th  Street,  N.W.,Washington,  D.  C. 


.A    FULL   LINK   (.)F 


Birds,  Parrots,  Cats,  Dogs, 

Goldfish,  Incubators,  Fancy 
Poultry,  Rabbits,    Pigeons, 
etc. 


SEND  FOR  LARGE  FREE  104- PAGE    ILLU.STRATED    CATALOGUE. 
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Hotel 
Richmond 

American  Plan 

17th  and  H  sts.,  N.  W. 

The  Albany 

European.  Plan 

Annex  to  Hotel  Richmond, 
on  opposite  corner. 

The  Everett 

American  Plan 

H  and  18th  sts.,  N.  W. 

All  located  in  the  most  desirable 
'M*   section  of  Washington  City. 


Hottl  RicJaiwiid 

Conveniently  accessible 
by  short  walks,  and 
car  lines  passing-  tlie 
doors,  to  all  ]:)iiblic 
building's  and  theaters, 
bnsiness  streets,  railway 
s  t  a  t  i  ( )  n  s  ,  steanib<  )at 
docks,  suburbs,  a  n 
points  of  interest. 


%  t\''  I'  It    >     "  V     '' ' 


1? 


Tilt   Alban\ 

Appointments  and 
Cuisine  First=class 

Correspondence  solicited. 
Booklets. 


Potomac  Hotel  Co., 

Proprietors 

17th  and  H  sts.,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The 
Evei'ctt 


/^^M/^^M/^^M/^^M/^^M/^^M/^^M/^^M/^^M/^^My^^M/^^M/^ 


The  RALEIGH 

Pennsylvania  Ave.,  cor.   12th  St.,  N.  W. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


European  plan.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Opposite  new  post 
office.  Accessible  to  all  points  of  interest.  The  modern 
hotel    of    the    city        00ci000ci00ei 

T.  J.  TALTY,  Manager. 


'•'^^/••^^/••'^^/'•'^^/••'^^/••^^^••^^^••^^/^.^^^••^^/••^^^•I'^^^Mi^ 


KOTEIi 

AND 

CAFE 


CORNKR    ELEVENTH   AND   G  STREETS,   N.  W.. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Rooms  with  Board,  $1.50  to  $^.50  per  day:  $8  to  $15  per 
week  ;  $_^o  to  $50  i)er  month.  Rooms  only,  $1  and  $1.50 
])er  day  for  eaeh  person. 

T.A  FETRA"S  is  a  Rkai,  IIomk  Hotki.,  and  its  very  central 
location  is  much  in  its  favor.  As  a  quiet  and  restful  stop- 
ping place  it  has  few  rivals  in  any  city.  Ladies  traveling 
alone,  and  ])ersons  weary  with  business  cares  or  literary 
work,  find  this  cozy  hotel  all  that  could  be  de-sired  at  the 
verv  moderate  rales  charged    .     .      .    The  table  is  excellent. 

E.  S.  La  Fetra,  Proprietor. 


BROCK'S 
CONGRESSIONAL 

ri  O    I     L  L  AMERICAN    PLAN. 

New  Jersey  Ave.  and  B  St.  S.  E. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Situated  near  the  Capitol  and  Library. 
Guests  accommodated  with  delightful, 
airy,  and  well  ventilated  rooms.  Cars 
from  all  railroad  depots  pass  in  front 
of  this  hotel. 

HENRY  BROCK,  Proprietor. 


The  ARDMORE 

13th  Street, 

Between  Pennsylvania  Ave.  and  F  St.,  N.  VV. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Family  Hotel,  central  location.  A  pleasant  home 
for  tourists  and  sightseers.  Drinking  water  from 
Franklin  Spring,  same  as  used  at  White  House. 

European  plan,  $i  and  up  ;  American  plan,  $1.50 
to  $2.50.     No  liquors. 

T.   M.    HALL,   Proprietor. 


...GREAT  FAMILY  HOTELS... 

Excellence  Without  Extravagance. 


BROADWAY 
CENTRAL 

New  York. 


UNITED 
STATES 

Boston. 


Homelike  and 

Comfortable. 
Bountiful  Table. 
Prompt  Service. 
Moderate  Prices. 
THESE  HOTELS  enjoy  the  highest  respectability  and  freedom  from 
all  objectionable  features,  and  recommend  themselves  to  LADIES  and 
FAMILIES,  for  their  quiet,  orderly  management,  their  clean,  well-kept 
rooms,  great  public  parlors,  grand  halls,  and  liberal  stairways,  while 

THEIR  LOCATION  is  absolately  unequalled  for  Business,  Sight- 
seeing, or  pleasure,  the  cable  and  electric  car  system  bring  them  in 
rapid  and  direct  connection  with  every  steamer  dock  and  Rail  Road 
Stations,  all  the  great  stores,  theatres,  and  erery  attraction  of  the 
city,  seashore,  or  suburbs. 
Send  for  Tariff  of  Charges,  with  Maps  and  Illustrated  Circulars. 

Tilly  Haynes,  proprietor 


THE    FREDONIA 


FIRST-CLASS    FAMILY    HOTEL. 
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1321-1323  H  Street,  INorthwest,  Vv  ASHIINGTON,  D.  C. 

"the   FREDONIA    HOTEL.   A   MODERN    HOTEL  HOME." 

"  Tlir  man  without  a  home  of  his  mvn  wil!  Inid  this  llotol  of  loo 
rooms  tiic  lu-xt  host  tiiini;  to  it.  It  is  centrally  located,  thoroughly 
equipped  with  every  modern  appliance,  both  for  comfmi  and  safoty, 
newly  furnished  throughout  from  lop  u>  bottom,  convenient  to  all  lines 
of  cars,  aiul  is  in  iho  "midst  of  many  oi  the  city's  most  prominent  points 
of  interest.  It  is  coiuhkiod  upon  boili  tho  American  and  European 
IMans  ..ml  has  a  cuisine  not  excelled  by  any  lioslolry  in  the  city." 

RATES. 
American:  One  person,  $2.00  poi-  >!  i\,  $12  per  week,  $40  per  month 
and  upwanl.     Two  persons,  $3.50  per  day,  $20  per  week, 
$75  per  month  and  upward. 
European:  Rooms,  one  person,  $  I  per  day  and  upward.    Two  persons, 
'  $  1 .50  per  dav  and  upward. 

Special  Excursion  Rates  will  be  quoted  to  parties  ot"  twenty  *m-  move 
upon  ,i[iplieation   to 

WM.  VV.     DANENHOWER.  Proprietor. 
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Hotel  Buckingham 

WE^T  SIDE.   Mcpherson   square 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Two  blocks  from  Executive  Mansion,  State,  War,  Xavy,  and 

Treasury  TmiMin^'i^- 

HICH^CLASS  TRANSIENT  AND  FAMILY  HOTEL 

American  plan.     Rates,  $2.50  to  $4.00  per  day. 


MT.  VERNON,  the  Home  ana  Tomb  of  Washin^on, 

ARLI.NGTO.N,  the  beautiful  National  Cemetery, 

ALEXANDRIA,  Virginia's  first  Capital, 

.  re  all  quickly  and  conveniently  reached  on 

THE     ELECTRIC     TRAINS 

...  Of  •-':.-:  .  .  . 

Washington,  Alexandria  &  IMt.  Vernon  Railway  Company 

Station,  Pennsylvania  Ave.  and  13  1-2  St. 

The  fastest  and  best  equippc-rl  c-Iectric  irain.s  in  the  world,  embracing  all  improve- 
ments known  to  modern  science  looking  to  speed,  -afety.  ar.''  c  .rr.fort 

Prom  Nov.  1st  to  May  1st  trains  for  Mt.  Vernon  leave    ^    Round  trip  to '^It.  Vernon  .    .    .    .    50c 
hourly  from  10  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m  ,  week-da.vs  only.    ^    Round  trip  to  ?It.  Vernon,  includin? 

From  May  1st  to  Nov.  1st  trains  for  Mt.  Vernon  leave     0        Arlington 60c 

hourly  frora  10  a.  m.  to  .'{p.m.,  week  days  only.  Round  trip  to  .Arlington     ....    20c 

For  Arlington  and  Alexandria,  see  time-tables.  Round  trip  to  .Mcxandria       .    .     .     25c 


Thousand  Island  House 


O.    G.    STAPLES 
G.   DBWITT. 


ALEXANDRIA     BAY.   N.  Y. 

Owners   and    Proprietors 


New  York  Office. 
May  1   to  June  20 


J.  B.  Stetson,  care  of 
Herald  Square  Hotel 


^X/v 
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GOING  TO  BOSTON 

TRY     THE 

AMERICAN  HOUSE, 

Hanover  St.,  near  Scollay  Square  Station  of  Subway. 

FROM  SOUTH  STATION  take  any  Federal  Street  car,  stopping  Washington 

Street,  corner  Kim. 
FROM   NORTH  STATION  take  any  Subway  car  leaving  at   Sollay  Square. 

Leave  surface  cars  Washington  Street,  corner   Hanover. 


Siluateci  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  the  house  is  convenient  to  the  his- 
torical places  of  interest,  shoppin;^  district,  anuisenients,  steamboat  lines,  etc. 

European  Plan.  $1.00  per  day  and  upwards.  Table  d'Hote  Dinner,  50  cents. 

Special  'Brea'k.fast,  40  cents. 


A.  C.  JONES,  Manager. 


C.  A.  JONE.S,  Proprietor. 


r'7   '•"' 


New    Hotel   Bellevue 

Beacon  Street,  Near  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


European  Plan. 
Central  Location. 


HARVEY  &  WOOD. 


<^ 
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The  Ten  E.yck 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

VositWely  Fireproof 


AME, 
E,UROPE,AN 


RICAN     AND      i 
>PE,AN    PLANS      J 


MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
HOTEL  IN  NEW  ^  ^  ^ 
YORK  STATE,  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


^  Delightful  Home  for  those  Wishing 
to  Spend  Some  Time  in  this  Inter= 
esting  and  Historic  City  :  :  ;  ;  ;  ;  :  ; 

Convenient    to    STATE     CAPITOL,    other    Public    Buildings    and 

Places    of    Interest. 


H.  J.  ROCKWE,LL  6  SON. 
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Franklin  Square  House 


A  HOME  FOR  SELF-SUPPORTING  YOUNG 
WOMEN,  WITH  HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS, 
OR,    A     HOTEL     WITH     THE     HOME     SPIRIT. 

Large  Hall  with  Grand  Organ, 
Free   E,ntertainments, 
Recreation  Rooms, 
R^eading  R^oom, 

E,ducational  Department 

RATES,    INCLUDING    BOARD, 
$3.50   TO   $7.00    PER    WEEK. 

0   0    P    0 

TRANSIE,NT    DEPARTMENT 

For  Women  traveling  alone.     Also  suites 
for   groups    of   women  traveling    together 

RATES,    INCLUDING    BOARD, 
$1.00   TO    $1.50     PER     DAY. 

FRANKLIN    SQUARE,   BOSTON, 

TaRe    Washington     Street    Car. 


i^N^^MliiiP«i^i^( 
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GREEN'S  HOTEL 

Corner  Eighth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  LADIES  and  GENTLEMEN. 


EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


255  Rooms  at  ST. 00  and  §1.50  per  Day. 


Finest  Restaurant 
IN  Philadelphia. 


Elevator,  Electric  Lights,  Baths, 
and  All  Modern  Conveniences. 


Table  d'Hote  Dinner  50  cents,  from  12  m.  to  8  p.  m. 

MUSIC    BY    PROFESSOR    M  EYER'S  ORCH  ESTRA. 


&-^/i/A  and  ChestuHt  Street  Trolley  Cars  pass  the  Hotel  at  the 
Rate  of  Three  per  Minute  to  all  Parts  of  the  Cltv. 


Buildings,  and  Points  of  Interest.  olchioiis,   ruoiic 


MAHLON  W.  NEWTON, 

Celebrated  Angora  Cat  r>  ■    ^ 

of  Green's  Hotel  Proprietor 


The  Wabash  Railroad  Company 

The  important  link  with  all  lines  from   the   l^^ast   to 
points  West,  Northwest,  and  vSoiithwest. 

Unsurpassed  Train  Service 

belween   the   followini^-  points  ; 

BUFFALO    and    DFTROIT,       CHICAGO,       ST.  LOUIS, 
QUINCY,     KHOKUK,      KANSAS    CITY,    and    OMAHA 

Solid   Vestibule    Trains 
Palace    Sleeping     Cars 
Reclining    Chair    Cars  <%^7i^ 
Dining  Car  Service 

CONNRCTIONS    IN    UnION    STATIONS    A  F   JLINCTION    PolNTS 

FAST  TIME 

Leave   St.  Louis  9.0011.  ni.  2.15  p.  m.  7.30  p.  m.  10.15  p.  m. 

Arrive  INIoberly,  i.oop.  m.  6.05  p.  ni.  11.25  P-  ni-  2.35  a.  ni. 

"        Kansas  Citv,  5.15p.m.  9. 30  p. 111.             _ 7.00  a.  ni. 

Ottumwa,  7.00  p.m.  6.15  a.m. 

"        Dos  iNIoines,  9.15  p.m. S.15  a.  m.             

"        Council  Bluffs,      S.oo  a.  m. 

Arrive  Omaha,                    8.10  a.m.             


Direct  connections  made  at  Kansas  City  and  Omaha  with 
the   best    trains    for   points    in    Colorado    and    California. 

For  information  concerning  rates,  routes,  etc.,  or  reserva- 
tion of    sleeping-car  accommodations,  apply  to 

H.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

General  Eastern  Agent, 
J .  R A  M  S  E  V ,  J  R . ,  3S  7  Broadway ,  N  e\v  Y  o  k  k- 

Vice-President  and  Gen'l  Mgr. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
C.  S.  CRANE, 

Gen'l  Pass'r  and  Ticket  Afft.  

St.  Louis,  Mo.  i-7-'oi 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 


Washington,  Richmond  &  Florida  Limited 

Leaving  Wahhin><lon  iu.51  A.  M.,  daily  (via  Richmond  and  Danville,  Va.).  Through 
sleepers  and  coaches  to  Columbia,  Savannah  and  Jacksonville.  Connection  for 
Aiken,  S.  C.  Connection  at  Jesup,  Ga..  for  Brunswick  and  Jekyl  Island,  and  at 
Jacksonville  for  St.  Petersburg  and  Punta  Gorda,  Fla.     Dining  car  service. 

United  States  Fast  Mail 

Leaving  Washington  11.15  A.  M.,  daily.  Through  sleepers  and  coaches  to  Atlanta, 
Montg(jmery,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans.     Dining  car  service. 

Washington  &  Chattanooga  Limited 

Leaving  Washington  9.50  r.  M.,  daily  Through  sleepers  and  coaches  (via  Lynch- 
burg and  Bristol)  to  Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  Memphis,  Birmingham,  and  New 

Orleans.     Dining  car  service. 

New  York  &  Atlanta  Express 

Leaving  Washington  9.50  I'.  M.,  daily.  Through  sleepers  and  coaches  to  Atlanta. 
Also  tri-weekly  tourist  sleeper  to  .San  Francisco,  Cal.,  leaving  Washington  each 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

New  York  &  Florida  Express 

Leaving  Washington  9.50  P.  M.,  daily.  Through  sleepers  to  Summerville  and 
Charleston,  Columbia,  Augusta,  Savannah,  Jacksonville,  and  Port  Tampa;  through 
coaches  to  Columbia,  Savannah,  and  Jacksonville.  Connection  for  Aiken,  S.  C. 
Connectionsat  Jesup,  Ga.,  for  Brunswick  and  Jekyl  Island,  and  at  Jacksonville  for 
St.  Petersburg  and  Punta  Gorda,  Fla.     Dining  car  service. 

Washington  &  Southwestern  Limited 

Leaving  Washington  10.45  P-  M.,  daily.  Solid  Pullman  train,  carrying  through 
sleepers  to  Asheville,  Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  Nashville,  Atlanta,  Macon,  Birming- 
ham, Memphis,  Montgomery,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans;  also  tri-weekly,  each 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  to  Pinehurst,  N.  C.  Leaving  Washington  each 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  .Saturday,  connection  is  made  at  New  Orleans  with  the 
Sunset  Limited  for  California  points.  Club  and  observation  cars.  Dining  car 
service. 

DINING  CAR  SERVICE  IS  UNEXCELLED. 


l"or  information  as  to  rates,  tickets,  schedules,  and  sleeping  car  reservations,  apply 
lo  any  representative  of  Passenger  I')epartinenl,  Southern  Railway,  or 

L.  S.  BROWN,  General  Agent, 

705  Fifteenth  Street,  N.  W.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


KHANK    S.  GANNON, 

Tliird  V.  P.  and  General  Manager. 


S.  H.  HAHDWICK, 

General  Passenger  Agent. 


To  FLORIDA 
To  ATLANTA 


TH  E 


Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 


IN  CONNKCTION  WITH 


PENNSYLVANIA    AND 
RICHMOND,  FREDERICKSBURG  &  POTOMAC 

Operates  Double  Daily  Service  from  the  E,ast 

"The  Florida  &  Metropolitan  Limited" 

''The  Florida  &  Atlanta  Fast  Mail" 

Vestibuled  Trains,  Through  Pullman  Equipment. 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA  BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON,  TO 

Atlanta.   Jacksonville,   and   St.    Augustine 

:Makin--  Direct  Connections  for  the  SOUT 1 1 WlilST 
and  Interior  FLORIDA    POINTS. 


J.  C.   HORTON,  Kastein  Passeng-er  Ai;t'nt,   120  Broadway,  New  York. 
D.  LAMMOTT,  Jr.,  Agent,   ;o  S.  3CI  Street,  Philadelphia. 

WALTER  G.  COLKMAN,  (lenT  Trav.  Pass'r  Agent,  I  mu  New  York  Avenue, 
W.  M.   McCONNELL,Gen'l  Agent.  (WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 

R.  M.  TATK,  Ass't  Gen'l  Pass'r  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  O.  MacDONELL,  Ass't  Gen'l  Pass'r  Agent,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
R.   E.   L.  RUNCH,  Gen'l  Pass'r  Agent,  Portsmouth,  Ya. 
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ALL    WATEK    ROUTE, 


^ 


WASHINGTON 


TO 


NEW  YORK 

VIA 

Norfolk  €}  Washington 
Steamboat  Company 


AND    THE 


Old  Dominion  Line 


Steamers  sail  from  Washington,  daily,  including  Sunday 
Steamers  sail  from  Norfolk,  daily,  except  Sunday 

TICKETS  FOR  SALE.  IN  WASHINGTON 

at  Xorfolk  cV  \Vashini<ton,  I).  C,  Steamboat  Company 
General  Ticket  Office,  Bond  Building,  corner  New- 
York  Ave.  and  14th  St.,  N.  W.  Down  Town  Office, 
513  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  and  Wharf,  foot  of  7th  St., 
where  reservation  of  staterooms  can  be  made  and 
further  information  obtained. 


H.  B.  WALKER, 

Tni/fic  Manager  Old  Dominion  S.  S.  Co., 
NEW  YORK. 


JOHN    CALLAHAN, 

Gen'l  Manager  Norfolk  &  Washington  S.  B.  Co. 
WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 


^v**^v**^v**^v«*^v*«^v*«^^^*«^v<«^v»*^^^<*^v*«^^^<»^v* 


CftO 


ROUTE 


Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railway 


"The  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Battlefield   Line." 


Vostibul(.-(l  trains  with 
Pullman  slee])crs 
bctw  (.'rn 

New  York— Philadelphia 
Baltimore— Washington 
Old  Point  Comfort 
Richmond 

Virginia  Hot  Springs 
Cincinnati— Louisville 
Chicago— SL  Louis 

All  meals  served  in 

Dining-  Cars 

Incomparable 
IMonntain,  River, 
and  Canon  Seenerv 


Virginia   Hot   Springs 


Open   ^   S   ^ 
all  the  Year 


A  Distinctive  Health  Resort  on  the 
CHESAPE.AKE  6  OHIO  RAILWAY 


k-' 


inest     'Bathing     Estab' 
lishment    in    America 

A  new  hotel,  mag- 
nilieent  in  desit^'n  and 
proportions,  and  em- 
bracini^'  every  modern 
feature  of  a  liii^h  class 
resort  liolel,  is  beinsj 
erected  on  the  site  of 
tin-  lloM  I -s  ri'.Ai),  and 
will  open  for  business 
earl\-  m  the  sprin,t;'.  It 
will  be  r.nu'h  lar_s^'er 
than  the  old  Homk- 
■-I I  All,  and  the  equal  of 
an\-  resort  hotel  in  the 
world.  'I'he  Virginia 
ilotel  an<l  cottages, 
affording  accommoda- 
tions for  150  guests,  to- 
gether with  "the  Hath 
House,  will  remain 
open  throughout  the 
winter. 

l".;c  g>>lt"  links  have  lueu  extendi.',  ■  \ards,and  are  kept  in  excellent  condi- 

tion, second  to  none  in  thecountry. 

For  accommodations  address,  FRED  STERRY,  Manager,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

For   excursion   tickets,    Pullman    aceomniodations,    descriptive    pamphlets,    etc., 

address,  H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OPEN  EVENINQS 


MAIL  ORDERS  PRO.MPTLV  FILLED 

THE 

WASHINGTON 
SOUVENIR  CO. 

1333    PENNSYLVANIA     AVENUE 
Opposite  Mt.  Vernon  Electric  Railway  Sta. 

Extends  to  all  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  their  shop 


t'VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


SOUVENIRS 


OF 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


Post  Cards,  2  for  5c. 
Maps,  lOc. 

Albums,  ISc.  to  $3..00 

Redeemed  Money, 
ISc. 

Sterling  Spoons, 
75c.  to  $5.00 

Color  Photographs, 

25c.  to  $3.50 

etc. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  in  PLATINUM  and   PLAIN 

OF  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  AND  WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON  SOUVENIR  CO. 

1333  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE 

vu  .u,     -r-  *^PP08ite  nt.  Vernon  Electric  Ry   Station. 

W.thin  Two  Squares  of  the  Ebbitt.  Raleigh.  Regent  and  Willard  Hotels. 


RAM',  :\I(\  \I  1  V  ,V-   Co  's 
\  \  I  >  \     ( "i  r  1  1 1 1.-. 


rillLADKLrillA 


INDEPENDENCE     HALL,      Ch.  <;t 


The    Best    of   AH  — The   Infant's    Friend. 

AN     OLD    AND    Wb:LD-TRIi:i)    REMEDY, 
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840-1902. 


Over  Sixty  Years. 
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W.,  A.  <S  F.  C.  Ry.  SCHEDULE 

To  ARLINGTON.  FORT  MYER.  COLUMBIA,  and  NAUCK. 


Electric  Cars  leave 
A<^t'EDUCT  Bridge. 
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*  Except  Sunday. 

n  Through  to  Columbia 
anrl  Xauck  Springs. 

Sundays,  -whtn  fair, 
c^rs  leave  bridge  every  15 
minute.s  from  10  .\.  M.  to 
7  p.  M.  for  Fort  3Iyer  and 
Arlington. 


To  COURT  HOUSE,  CLARENDON.  BALLSTON,  and  FALLS  CHURCH. 


Electric  Cars  leave 
Af»UEDucT  Bridge. 


liEi  lk;.i;.g.  Car.s  le.ave 
Fali_s  Church. 
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w  Through  to  "West  End. 

*  E.xcept  Sundaj-. 

Sun<lay.  when  fair,  cars 
leave  bridge  evers'  half 
hour.  9.80.^3*.  trj  8.00  p.m. 
and  at  9,  10,  11.  and  12 
P.M.,  and  retKiTiing,  leave 
Falls  Church  8  30.  9.30, 
10  30.  and  11.30  p.m.  Sat- 
urday nights,  aLso  hourly. 


Freight,  baggage,  or  parcels 
delivered  to  any  station  along 
railvyay  at  lovy  rates. 

NOTE.  —  On  holidays,  or 
when  travel  requires,  cars  will 
be  run  more  frequently.  Round- 
trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Buy  tickets  in  the  railway 
offices.  Higher  fares  are 
charged  on  cars. 

Nauck  Springs  and  Park,  tv7o 
miles  beyond  Arlington,  and 
Grossman's  Grove,  nrar  Falls 
Ghurch,  for  outing  parties. 

Coach  transfer  across  Aque- 
duct Bridge. 

R.  H.  PHILLIPS, 
May  I,  1901.  Manager. 


HOTEL    EMPIRE 

ABSOLUTELY   FIRE    PROOF. 

Broadway  and  63d  St..  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Patronized  bv  tra\-elers  and  tonn'sts  of  the 
best  class  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

From  all  Jersey  City  Ferries  take  the  Sixth  or  Ninth  Take  Broadway  and  7th  Ave.  cars  at  Grand  Central 

Avenue  elevated  trains  to  59th  Street,  or  Broadu'ay  Depot  and  reach  Hotel  Empire  in  7  mintites.  Within 

cars  to  the  Hotel  door,  19  to  20  minutes.  10  minutes  of  the  theaters  and  great  department 

stores. 

RATES  MODERATE.  FINE  LIBRARY. 

Electric  cars  runnint:  to  ail  parts  of  the  city  pass  its  doors.     6th  and  qth  Avenue 
Elevated  Railroad  stations  one  niinnte'swalk  from  the  Hotel. 

Music  by  the  Empire  Orchestra  Every  Evening- 
end  address  for  otir  book,     "The  Empire  lUustralt'd." 

W.  JOHNSON  QUINN,  Proprietor. 
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